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PREFACE 


The revision of a textbook gives the author an opportunity to reorganize 
the content as may appear desirable, to incorporate new features, and to 
bring the content up-to-date. This third edition has afforded an opportunity 
to make a thoroughgoing revision of the entire book. The revision is based 
upon the author’s experience with many groups of students since the first 
publication in 1941. He wishes to acknowledge the many words of com- 
mendation relative to the twogprevious editions received from users of the 
book and also to express his appreciation for suggestions concerning changes 
and additions, especially from students, teachers, and supervisors. 

The number of units into which the book is divided has been reduced from 
five ‘to four to make the book more adaptable to the needs of courses in 
methods of teaching in high school and teacher training. The entire text has 
been rewritten to simplify many explanations and to provide new data and 
illustrations. Some new diagrams that have been found helpful in teaching 
the course have been added. New references and study suggestions ‘have 
been provided throughout the book to bring these features up-to-date, thus 
enabling the teacher and students to locate quickly the best reliable treatments 
of the related problems. 

The author again desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to fellow teach- 
ers and supervisors whose help in supervising student teachers during the 
past years has been of great assistance in the revision of the book. He wishes 
also to acknowledge his indebtedness, and to express his thanks, to superin- 
tendents, authors, and publishers for their generosity in furnishing new mate- 
rials and in allowing tife use of quotations and references in this third edition, 


Vermillion, South Dakota THOMAS M. RISK 
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UNIT I 


Che Foundations 


„ОР Successful Teaching 


An Overview of Unit J 


Thé purpose of Unit I is threefold: (1) to give students a perspective of 
the scope of the problems with which they must deal as teachers, (2) to 
acquaint students with the educational terms used in dealing with problems 
of teaching, which will be further developed in succeeding chapters, and (3) 
to develop some fundamental concepts of learning and education basic to 
a sound philosophy of education and educational practices. 

Like a master architect, the successful teacher must have a thorough 
knowledge of the details essential to his work. Where there is no adequate 
understanding of the real nature of teaching in relation to the education of 
boys and girls, the consequences may be disappointing indeed. Besides 
understanding the nature of the outcomes desired, the teacher should be 
familiar with the different kinds of learning experiences necessary to attain 
them, and he should know how to organize and direct such experiences. He 
should, in short, know how to use effectively the best teaching techniques 
and devices available. One purpose of this unit is to give the student a per- 
spective of the nature of these Problems and to show him their importance. 

Students recognize that, without an acquaintance with the terminology 
used in dealing with their problems, the physician and the lawyer would 
be ugable to work effectively and satisfactorily. The same holds true for the 
teacher in dealing with modern educational problems. For this reason the 
second purpose of this unit is to acquaint the student with some of the most 
important educational terms used in dealing with different school problems. 

The third purpose of this unit is to lay the foundation for a sound philosophy 
of education by analyzing the nature of learning activities that should be used 
in the classroom. This is important as a foundation for good educational 
practices. The prospective teacher often has a smattering of psychological 
theories or a biased interpretation of оше either of which may preclude 
productive consideration of the nature of learning experiences. Often the 
student has failed in his study of psychology to see its application to class- 
room problems. In this unit various psycHological interpretations of learning 
are discussed to show their relation to practical classroom problems and to 
help the prospective teacher understand the nature of the learning activities 
with which he must deal. These fundamental concepts and practical con- 
siderations are essential to the selection and direction of the learning ex- 
periences of students in the classroom. In succeeding units, these concepts 
are developed further and applied to practical classroom problems. 


CHAPTER 1 


Problems We Meet as Ceachers 


PROBLEMS CENTRAL TO TEACHING ` 


fit you were looking for a job and a friend of yours suggested that you go to 
work for him, what questions would you ask? Maybe your first question would 
be about salary, but probably you would soon also be asking: What will 1 
have to do? With whom will I have to work? Is this work something I will 
like to do? What different kinds of problems will I meet? These are the kinds 
of questions we will want to ask ourselves, whatever the job we are considering, 
and it seems desirable to raise the same questions here about the kinds of 
problems the classroom teacher meets.| A brief survey should help us to see 
how important it is to our success as teachers to understand these problems. 

How can we determine what these problems are? We might recall what we 
have observed teachers doing in school. We might visit teachers at work to see 
just what they do from day to day and to ask them what problems teaching 
involves. It may interest you to learn that just such studies have been made 
for the very purpose of helping prospective teachers to learn about the 
variety of problems they will meet as teachers. Perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive and thorough study of this kind is The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study," but many others have been made. 

The purpose of raising these questions should now be clear. As a prospective 
teacher, you may know something of the problems you expect to meet, but it 
should be both helpful and interesting to find out how much you really know 
about many of these problems. And it will be interesting to see how many 
new ideas you can learn that will help you in your teaching. The purpose of 


1, W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. g 
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the next part of this chapter is to give you an “overview” of the kinds of prob- 
lems classroom teachers meet from day to day. Later chapters will give you 
information that should help you handle these problem situations. 

Ѕотсоѓ the teaching problems are quite obvious. It is evident that every 
teacher is concerned with planning and directing student activities—deciding 
what should be dong, how it should be done, and who should do it. But 
if we were to observe a good teacher at work for several days, we would 
soon see that he is concerned with a variety of challenging problems that 
must be handled intelligently if his work is to be successful. Some of these 
are not so evident to the casual observer; they are, as it were, behind the 
scenes, but they are important problems nevertheless. 

Опе of these problems is often referred to as the curriculum problem— 
deciding what ought to be taught, when it should be taught, what kinds of 
learning experiences are desirable, how these experiences should be carried 
out, and so on. And each of these decisions involves many other problems. 
These illustrations are given to point up the fact that preparation for suc- 
cessful teaching involves an acquaintance with many important problems— 
in addition, of course, to knowfedge of the subject-matter field in which 
one is to work. The statement “We are teaching boys and girls, not sub- 
ject matter” has become trite, but it has real significance for an understand- 
ing teacher. 

It seems desirable that we get in mind more definitely what good teachers 
say are the most important problems the classroom teacher must understand 
if he is to do a successful job of teaching. The following is an outline of 
the kinds of problems you will meet as a teacher: 


1. Problems concerning the learners (your students) as individuals and 
personalities 

2. Problems concerning the nature and importance of learning ех- 
perience н М 

3. Problems concerning the nature and importance of learning adap- 
tations or outcomes from different kinds of experience 

4.: Problems concerning the needs of youth (your students) and adults 

5. Problems concerning the planning of a curriculum to take care of 
these needs 

6. Problems concerning the planning, selecting, directing, and evaluat- 
ing of classroom learning experiences (methods of teaching) — 

7. Problems concerning the motivation and guidance of students 

8. Problems concerning classroom management and related activities 

9. Problems concerning administrative duties and extraclass activities 

10, Problems concerning school and community relationships which 


affect every teacher 


Surely you will recognize that all of these are important problems, but 
you may ask, “Are we concerned with all of them in a course on methods 
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of teaching?” Before answering this question, let us turn briefly to another: 
“What is teaching?” 

In answering this particular question, let us first consider the meaning 
and importance of a familiar ехргеѕѕіоп—“а learning-teaching situation.” 
Obviously there will be no learning-teaching situation without a teacher and 
a learner, and while we usually picture in our minds a classroom of 
youngsters under the guidance of a teacher, we might equally well recall 
the famous illustration of Garfield on one end of a log and Mark Hopkins 
on the other. The point is that while we frequently refer to classroom work 
as a teaching situation, we should remember that it is equally a learning 
situation. Strange to say, some teachers become so absorbed in teaching 
“subject matter” that they lose sight of the learner as a developing personality. 

As John Dewey pertinently remarked, one may as well say that he has 
sold when no one has bought, as to say that he has taught when no one has 
learned. This statement suggests that teaching may very well be defined as 
the direction or guidance of learning. ‘A study of methods of teaching, then, 
should be concerned as much with learning activities as with ways of direct- 
ing such learning. Obviously, the choice among different methods of teaching 
that may be used will depend primarily upon the nature of the learning being 
directed. 

If we accept the definition that teaching is the direction or guidance of 
learning, then certainly we are concerned with all of the preceding problems: 
we cannot guide or direct learning successfully without considering all the 
factors which affect a learning-teaching situation. 

To get a better “overview” of the nature and importance of these prob- 
lems and their relation to a course on methods of teaching in secondary 
schools, the following brief summaries are given. 

Problems Concerning the Learners. There are a number of problems con- 
cerning the students in our classes that we should understand if we are 
to direct their learning effectively. In the first place, the many ways in which 
our students differ will determin to a considerable extent what learning 
experiences they will need. Students differ in inherited capacities and in 
abilities and skills acquired from training and expeziences in the environ- 
ments in which they have lived. They differ, too, in attitudes, appreciations, 
interests, and habits of behavior. In fact, we might truly say that no two 
students will be exactly alike in any of these respects. Even in identical 
twins we will find some differences, though they may be very much alike in 
intelligence, physical appearance, interests, and habits. It is common knowledge 
that boys and girls from the same family differ greatly, despite their having 
had essentially the same home environment. The famous Dionne quintuplets 
illustrate how differently interests and personalities develop even when the 
components of inheritance and environment would seem to be uniform. 
Although environmental experiences no doubt play a major role in the develop- 
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ment of individual differences, mental and physical inheritance also plays a 
vital part. We teachers need to understand these relationships in working 
with our students. 

While these differences are often great and always real, in certain respects 
most students are much alike, so that we can teach them in groups in ‘spite 
of their differences. The first way in which students are alike is that all have 
the same natural drives or motive forces. Psychologists are not agreed as 
to the nature of these motive forces, but they do know that all of us respond 
in typical ways to certain stimuli. The better we as teachers understand how 
these important drives function in the normal development of students and 
how abnormal development can be prevented or remedied, the better pre- 
раге" we will be to handle many of the problems we will meet in school. 
The second way in which students are alike is that they learn many things 
in much the same way. This leads us to a consideration of the importance of 
learning experiences. 

Problems Concerning the Nature of Learning Experiences. As we have 
pointed out, teaching is the guidance of learning experiences, but we must 
remember that the student learns through self-activity. We can help him, 
but we cannot learn for him. For example, if a student is to learn to solve 
certain kinds of problems, he must “think” through the necessary steps; if 
he is tb attain certain skills, he must practice certain muscular co-ordinations;, 
if he is to acquire certain desirable attitudes, he must have certain kinds of 
emotional experiences. As teachers, we must help the students have the 
experiences that will enable them to acquire the desired outcomes. To ac- 
complish this, we must have a thorough knowledge of the kinds of learning 
experiences essential to the attainment of different kinds of outcomes under 
different circumstances. 

These problems are especially interesting and challenging in the fields 
of special education. It is marvelous how the deaf can be taught to speak 
correctly and to read the lips in conversation without hearing what the 
sounds are like; how deaf mutes can be’ taught to read and to talk with 
their hands; how the blind can be taught to read and write with their fingers 
without seeing the forms they use. We take it for granted that a person 
needs special training to teach these children properly. It is just as important 
for the prospective teacher to understand the learning experiences needed 
by the normal child. 

Closely related to the problems of learning experiences are those having 
to do with the “outcomes” of learning. 

Proplems Concerning the Nature of Learning Outcomes. Why are we соп- 
cerned with the “nature of outcomes”? Perhaps a direct answer to this ques- 
tion would be best here, with illustrations coming later. As teachers, we 
need {о understand the “nature” of learning outcomes in much the same way 
that the chemist must know the characteristics of the product he wishes to 
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create. Unless the chemist knows the make-up of his product, he will not 
know what substances to choose and what reactions to bring about. Though 
in teaching, our analyses cannot be as precise as they are in the physical 
sciences, we must know, as well as we can, the nature of the learning products 
we want if we are to do an effective job of selecting learning materials and 
experiences. > 

It is quite common to refer to the outcomes of learning in such terms as 
knowledge, understandings, abilities, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. It 
seems to be taken for granted that everyone understands what these terms 
mean and how such ойісотеѕ are acquired. But such cannot be the case; 
otherwise teachers would have been doing a better job of teaching. Here, 
again, psychologists differ about terminology, nor do they agree as to exactly 
what happens within an individual when he learns. But we do know very 
well what kinds of learning experiences are essential to the acquisition of 
understandings, abilities, skills, attitudes, and other so-called outcomes of 
learning. We need to know the nature of the outcomes if we are to choose 
the best kinds of learning experiences. These problems will be discussed 
in Chapters 4 and 5. x 

Another reason for our interest in the nature of outcomes is that the results 
of learning (the outcomes) make a difference in what an individual wants to 
do and can do. In other words, we are interested in what happens to him 
when he learns. What happens to an individual when he acquires a desirable 
attitude? What will this attitude cause him to do? How will it help him? 
From these and similar questions, we can see that a teacher needs to know 
about the nature of outcomes in order to help the student to do what he 
needs to do and wants to do. The significance of all this is illustrated in 
the diagram on page 9. These problems, too, will be discussed in Chapters 
4 and 5. 

We have mentioned student tieeds. What do teachers need to know about 
adolescent and adult needs? , 

Problems Concerning Adolescent and Adult Needs. Do doubt you have 
heard much discussion of curriculum problems—what should be taught, 
when it should be taught, how the curriculum should be planned, and so 
forth. What would you do to find out what you ought to teach if you didn’t 
have a course of study? Perhaps you would say, “Teach what you find in 
the textbook.” That is what many teachers do. But not all textbooks are 
alike Which would you choose? Which would be best? This raises another 
question. How do the writers of textbooks choose what to put in their books? 
The writers of good textbooks have included in their books what they think 
meets the needs of almost all students. But the writers of these good texts 
do not depend upon their own opinions about student needs; they make use 
of careful studies and investigations of these needs. 

Problems growing out of adolescent and adult needs require much ‘study. 
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Some of the needs concern personal adjustment. We need to know how to 
help individuals with adjustment problems. Other needs pertain to meeting 
the many problems of everyday life—health problems, social problems, 
vocational problems, and so on. What do our students need to Rnow, and 
what do they need to be able to do, when they grow up? Some of the answers 
сап be obtained only by studying the everyday problems people meet in this 
world of ours. A consideration of these problems is an important part of 
curriculum-making—deciding what should be taught—and we shall have 
more to say about them in Chapters 6 and 7. But there are other problems 
in curriculum-making, too, and we need to note them briefly in this first 
survey. 

Problems Concerning the Planning of a Curriculum. Perhaps we should 
begin this part of our discussion by asking a question. What do you think 
of when you hear the term “curriculum”? Do you think of some arrange- 
ment of courses or subjects students are to study? This is one interpretation, 
but the modern curriculum-maker includes much more. Choosing the courses 
to be taken by students in given years in, school is one of the problems of 
curriculum-making, but other problem§ are even more important. Among 
these are such problems as: What shall be taught in these courses? How 
shall the course materials be organized? Should the unit plan be used? If 
so,*for all courses? If not all courses, which? Would you favor Having a 
core curriculum? How would you organize such a curriculum and carry it 
out? These questions merely suggest that there are many important problems 
concerning the curriculum that we teachers must understand if we are to 
do а good job. The. most important of these are treated more fully in 
Chapters 7 and 8. 

Problems Concerning Methods of Teaching. Discussions of methods of 
teaching often give the impression that what the teacher does is the center 
of importance in the classroom. We need to repeat our emphasis on teaching 
as the guidance of learning, which means that the learning experiences of 
the student are the center of primary importance. What would you really 
do in a learning-teaching situation? If you went to school under the con- 
ventional teacher, you would probably say, “Td select the subject matter 
to be studied, assign a lesson to be studied, and then later hear the students 
recite about or discuss what had been studied.” Is this a typical classroom 
procedure? How much did your high-school classroom experiences differ 
from this? In what ways? 

The plan on page 280 lists a number of different kinds of teacher and 
student activities that may take place from day to day during a class, period. 
_ The student activities chosen for any day should be those that will help the 
students attain objectives set for that day’s work. The teacher does what 
he needs to do in order to help make the learning experiences effectiye. 

We talk about methods of teaching because traditionally we have empha- 
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. sized what the teacher did, but many of the terms applied to methods of 
teaching really describe the learning activities of the students. For example, 
you will «те across such terms as discussion methods, laboratory method, 
inductive method, deductive method, project method, and developmental 
method. The inference*is that each term characterizes what the teacher does, 
but in reality the teacher is only directing these activities. For example, 
when the teacher says that he is using the inductive method of teaching, he 
is teaching by the inductive method only in the sense that he is guiding an 
inductive process carried on by the students. It is the student’s activity, not 
the teacher’s, that is inductive. True, some terms, like lecture method, 
demonstration method, and question method, do suggest what the teacher 
does. However, activities like telling, questioning, showing, explaining, and 
demonstrating are really devices the teacher uses to further the learning of 
the students and should not be thought of as methods of teaching. Actually, 
rather than thinking of “methods of teaching,” we should be thinking of 
what we can do as teachers to make.the learning of our students most effective. 
This means that our main concern will be to select, plan, and direct the 
learning experiences of our students. Of course, we will also be interested 
in measuring the progress of our students. In other words, a good course 
in meth®ds of teaching must deal with all the problems that bear upon ef- 
fective classroom work. To study methods of teaching without consideration 
of the learning situation and the learning experiences appropriate to that 
situation would be like trying to teach someone to drive an automobile by 
having him read a book of directions! Consequently, in this text emphasis 
is placed upon ways of planning and directing student experiences in the 
various classroom situations that are a part of secondary school courses. 
The so-called methods of teaching are considered jn relation to these learn- 
ing situations. 

Problems Concerning the Motivation and Guidance of Students. When you 
begin teaching, you will very soon discover Students who, though they may 
do their work fairly well, show little interest and, indeed, sometimes give 
unmistakable signs of wishing they were somewhere else doing something 
else. Your problem will be to get such people interested, to make them feel 
that the work is worthwhile. This is a problem of motivation, not just one 
of making the work attractive or entertaining. What makes work interesting 
and worthwhile for anyone? This is a problem that needs study, for it is 

one of the secrets of successful teaching. There are different theories about 

the role,of interest and motivation in learning, but as teachers we must seek 
practical solutions to the problem. 

We are confronted with another very practical problem. Although we are 
dealing with groups of young people in classes, we must always remember 
that no two personalities are alike. In what ways will individual оаа 
affect the progress and success of the class and each individual student? 
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To what extent can and should these individual differences be provided for? 
Are we as much concerned with the personal development of each student 
as we are with his intellectual development? To be so concerned makes 
teaching much more interesting and challenging, because our interest is 
centered upon the successes and failures of boys and girls instead of upon 
teaching “subject matter.” Subject matter is valuable only as it functions 
in the life of some individual. It should be interesting to discover just how 
subject matter functions in learning. This is discussed in Chapter 7. 

As teachers, we are concerned with many kinds of guidance problems— 
teaching students how to study, directing study activities, helping students 
evaluate their progress, advising them concerning personal problems, and 
so on. All these functions require tactful and intelligent leadership. These 
problems will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 

Problems Concerning Classroom Management and Related Activities. It 
is quite obvious that every teacher is responsible for the management of 
his own classroom and classroom activities. A visit to only a few classrooms 
will disclose very quickly that teachers have quite different ideas about what 
constitutes a well-managed classroom and well-managed activities. Are there 
any generally accepted standards of good classroom management? What 
should the teacher consider? What must be provided for? What should be 
the relationship between the teacher and his students? How should students 
be disciplined? Older generations of teachers were admonished in adages: 
“Order is heaven’s first law,” and “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” What 
are the guiding principles of good modern practices? 

There are still other problems that bear upon the efficiency of classroom 
management. Among these are the preparation of instructional materials, 
the use and care of audio-visual aids, making lesson plans, and keeping 
and using records of student achievement and growth. Later chapters will 
be devoted to these problems. „ 

Problems Concerning Administrative and Extraclass Activities. While every 
teacher is concerned mainly with teaching his own classes or subjects, he 
soon realizes that there are mary school problems touching all teachers. 
The school is more than a collection of classes working on different sub- 
jects; it is a social community of students and teachers whose main concern 
is the educational needs of the student. 

In such a situation every teacher must help with many administrative 
problems which affect the success of the whole school program. While there 
are special administrative officers to take care of the administrative problems 
of the school, teachers must share in handling most of them. This is really 
an advantage for the teacher, since it furnishes contacts and associations 
with students that are worthwhile in many respects. 

In many high schools, especially the smaller ones, teachers are expected 
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to assist in directing or sponsoring the extraclass (extracurricular) activities 
of the school. These activities provide very valuable learning experiences 
for the*students—frequently as important as those of the regular courses— 
and they require just as competent direction as does the regular classroom 
work. How well a ftacher directs or “sponsors” such an activity often has 
an important bearing upon his success in teaching. The personal, less 
formal contacts with students may be a means of establishing respect and 
confidence that carry over into classroom situations. The reverse, of course, 
may also be true. Since out-of-class relationships do have an important 
bearing upon a teacher’s success, it behooves the prospective teacher to learn 
all hé can about them. 

Problems Concerning School and Community Relationships. When you 
accept your first teaching assignment, you are likely to be primarily concerned 
about the courses you will teach and the students you will have. While 
these rightly will receive most of your attention, your school and community 
relationships also may be impgrtant factors in determining your success. 
Many a teacher has failed because he has not realized the importance of 
such relationships, or has ignored his obligations as a member of the staff 
and the community. 

A humber of personal relationships will have both direct and indirect 
bearing upon your efficiency and usefulness as a teacher. These involve not 
only the administrative staff but the other teachers and the students. One 
of the functions of the school is to teach democracy, and one of the best 
ways to do this is through democratic living in the school itself. Teachers 
must be leaders in this respect. We might say in this case, “Democracy 
begins at home.” The school is a community in which all the other members 
have problems as well as you. These problems merit consideration not only 
in their own right, but because their satisfactory solution can make your 
work easier and more congenial. What are these problems? There are 
many of them—co-operating in the solution of the school’s and other teachers’ 
problems, getting along with one’s colleagues, helping in curriculum studies, 
attending faculty socia? affairs, helping with school social events, and so on. 
These and other similar problems will be discussed in Chapter 22. 

Community relations are no less important. It is not merely a question of 
fitting into community life, important as that is. The success of the school 
depends a great deal upon the co-operation of its teachers, especially in the 
public relations program. The better the teacher knows and understands 
the cpmmunity, the easier it is for him to make adjustments and avoid 
mistakes. An acquaintance with the parents through participation in com- 
munity organizations and activities may prove the way to helpful school and 
community relationships. Then, too, community resources may be a very 
valuable asset in teaching a class and in carrying out a school program. These 
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and other matters in which teacher co-operation and leadership play an 


important role will be discussed in Chapter 22. 
© 


BECOMING PROFESSIONAL 


Is Teaching a Profession? If you were to ask a doetor or a lawyer what 
makes his calling a profession, he would probably give two reasons. First, it 
deals with a special field of knowledge or information, and second, its 
practitioners must have had’ special, professional training in the field and 
have demonstrated their ability by some sort of examination, usually con- 
ducted by the state, that tested their qualifications to serve the public in the 
profession. Certainly teaching is, by such standards, a profession! And there 
is none that stands higher in point of service and importance to society. 

But there are too many teachers who are not adequately prepared and 
who have not acquired a professional spirit. Such people are a detriment 
to the profession, and they impair the effectiveness of the educational pro- 
gram in any school where they teach. Teaching can be classed as a pro- 
fession, in the fullest and most creditable sense, only when teachers are 
adequately prepared and have a professional spirit that causes them to render 
the best possible service. 

Learning to Be Professional. The preceding survey of teachers’ problems 
indicates the “content” of the professional knowledge which the teacher 
must have if he is to be professionally prepared to do effective teaching. 
Thorough academic preparation and desirable traits of personality are certainly 
qualifications essential to a satisfactory professional career as a teacher. 

But there is another element that is also essential to any professional 
career, whether in teaching, law, or medicine—the professional spirit. We 
expect a doctor to be interested in the welfare of his patients and to treat 
all their health problems with the utmost consideration and fidelity. We 
should expect nothing less of the teacher. How does a teacher acquire such 
a professional spirit? As he becomes acquainted with the problems of edu- 
cation, he senses the significance of what happens to the developing individual 
and the part the school plays in that development. Thon it is that he “catches” 
the professional spirit. Schooling then is no longer viewed merely as a 
formal process of intellectual development, with its accumulation of knowl- 
edge and abilities. Rather it is seen as the guidance of the growth of an indi- 
vidual as a personality. Thus seen, teaching includes whatever needs to be 
done, within the province of the school, to guide student development. The 
teacher is concerned not only with what can be done to help the student 
learn but also with what happens to the student as a result of his learning. 
Without this realization, there will be little of the professional spirit in our 
work as teachers. 


Getting a Professional Overview. Perhaps if we can see all of these’ prob- 
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lems as an integrated whole, it will help us realize how important an under- 
standing of all of them-is in guiding the learning of students. The diagram 
on page 9 is designed to give us an “overview” of all of the problems we 
have been discussing. 

The upper part of *the diagram shows the relationships of the first four 
sets of problems, which concern the learners, the learning experiences, the 
outcomes of learning, and the needs of our students. We will be working 
within these four areas every day we teach, since our curriculum problems 
are largely concerned with them. They determine what we shall teach, when 
we shall teach it, and how we shall organize it. The problems of methods 
of teaching are largely those of planning, selecting, directing, and evaluating 
learning activities in the classroom. In these functions we can profit by the 
experience of those who have worked at these problems and experimented 
with trial solutions. Your success as a teacher will depend substantially, 
however, upon your understanding of all of the first eight kinds of problems 
and your ability to handle ther. Your professional preparation should 
include not only the study of all eight, but experience with actual problems 
in the workshop and with students in the classroom. While the last two 
sets of problems do not have a direct bearing upon your classroom work, 
indirecfly they may play a very important part in your success or failure 
as a teacher. 


WORKING TOWARD SOLUTIONS 


While the main purpose of this chapter is to give you an “overview” of the 
problems you will meet when you go out as a teacher, another important 
purpose is to help you see how important and vital the teaching profession 
is to our personal and social welfare. Teachers held the key to the personal 
growth, happiness, and success of the boys and girls who come under their 
tutelage and guidance. It is not too much jo say that teachers, even more 
than parents, play a most important role in shaping our national destiny and 
welfare. > 

Mindful of the vital fole of the teacher and teaching in our nation, the 
National Education Association has set up the following “Code of Ethics 
for the Teaching Profession” * to serve as а guide in carrying on our work 


as teachers. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


We, the members of the National Education Association of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self-evident— 


ciation, National Education Association Handbook for 


2. National Education Asso t 
The Association, Washington, D.C. 1952, 


Local, State, and “National Associations, 
p. 348. 
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—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to 
develop citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the democ- 
racy obtained through a representative government; 

—_that the achievement of effective democracy іп all aspects of Атегі- 
can life and the maintenance of our national ideals depend upon making 
acceptable educational opportunities available to all; » 

—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, prepara- 

( —that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation 
to conduct himself in accordance with the ideals of the profession. 

As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the National 
Education Association have adopted this code of professional ethics. 
Since all teachers should be members of a united profession, the basic 
principles herein enumerated apply to all persons engaged in the pro- 
fessional aspects of education—clementary, secondary, and collegiate. 


First Principle. The primary obligation of the teaching profession is to 
guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge and skills, 
to prepare them in the ways of democrasy, and to help them to become 
happy, useful, self-supporting citizens. The ultimate strength of the 
nation lies in the social responsibility, economic competence, and moral 
strength of the individual American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle the teacher will— 

1. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or reli- 
gious characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs, 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual 
goals in the development of their physical, intellectual, creative, 
and spiritual endowments. 

4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not only 
of the opportunities and henefits of American democracy but also 
of their obligations to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to’ have confidential information 
about himself withheld except when its release is to authorized 
agencies or is required by law. 

6, Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with 
approved policies of the governing board. 


Second Principle. The members of the teaching profession share with 
parents the task of shaping each student’s purposes and acts toward 
socially acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods of teaching 
is dependent upon cooperative relationships with the home. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle the teacher will— 

1, Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their children. 

2 а to establish friendly and cooperative relationships with the 

ome. 


J 
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3. Help to increase the student’s confidence in his own home and 
avoid disparaging remarks which might undermine that confidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests 
of their children, and be discreet with information received from 
parents. с) 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as 
interpreted in terms of the purposes of the school. 


Third Principle. The teaching profession occupies a position of public 
trust involving not only the individual teacher’s personal conduct, but 
also the interaction of the school and the community, Education is most 
effective when these many relationships operate in a friendly, cooperative, 
and constructive manner. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher will— 

1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the 
community for professional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and participate in community 
activities with due consideration for his obligations to his students, 
his family, and himself. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, 
thereby keeping his class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize that the public. schools belong to the people of the 
community, encourage lay participation in shaping the purposes of 
the school, and strive to keep the public informed of the edu- 
cational program which is being provided. 

5. Respect the community in which he is employed and be loyal to 
the school system, community, state, and nation, 

6. Work to improve education in the community and to strengthen 

` the community’s moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


‘ 

Fourth Principle. The members of the teaching profession have ines- 
capable obligations with respect to employment, These. obligations are 
nearly always shared employer-employee® responsibilities based upon 
mutual respect and good faith. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth principle the teacher will-— 

1. Conduct professional business through the proper channels. 

2. Refrain from discussing confidential and official information with 
unauthorized persons. 

3. Apply for employment on the basis of competence only, and avoid 
asking for a specific position known to be filled by another 
teacher. 

4,eSeek employment in a professional manner, avoiding*such prac- 
tices as the indiscriminate distribution of applications. 

5, Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has been created 

e througheunprofessional activity or pending controversy over pro- 
fessional policy or the application of unjust personnel practices 
a and procedures. 
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6. 


i: 
12. 


Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder has 
been performed, the contract has been terminated’ by mutual con- 
sent, or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 

Give and expect due notice before a change of position isto be 
made. 

Be fair in ali recommendations that are given concerning the work 
of other teachers. 


. Accept no compensation from producers of instructional supplies 


when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase or use of 
such teaching aids. 


. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where 


the employment affects adversely his professional status or impairs 
his standing with students, associates, and the community. 
Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume one’s 
professional obligations thereby incurred. ' , 
Accept one’s obligation to the employing board for maintaining a 
professional level of service. 


Fifth Principle. The teaching profession is distinguished from many 
other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the professional rela- 
tionships among all teachers. Community support and respect are in- 
fluenced by the standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching 
and other teachers. ы 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle the teacher will— 


1. 
2. 
3: 


Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner 
as he himself wishes to be treated. 

Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his 
request. 

Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to re- 
sponsible persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the 
school system, and the>profession. 


‚ Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, 


through participation, striye to attain the objectives that justify such 
organized groups. 


. Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures as 


study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at professional 
meetings. 


. Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices 


that sincere and able young people will want to enter it, 


A Tribute to the Teacher 


The teacher is a prophet; He lays the foundations of tomorrow. о 


The teacher is an artist; He works wi 
personality. 

The teacher is a friend; His heart г 
his students. 


ith the precious clay of unfolding 


esponds to the faith and devotion of 
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The teacher is a citizen; He is selected and licensed for the improvement 
of society. * 
The teacher is an interpreter; Out of his maturer and wider life he seeks 
18 guide the young. 
The teacher is a builder; He works with the higher and finer values of 
civilization. 
The teacher is a culture-bearer; He leads the way toward worthier tastes, 
saner attitudes, more gracious manners, higher intelligence. 
The teacher is a planner; He sees the young lives before him as a part of 
a great system which shall grow stronger in the light of truth. 
The teacher is a pioneer; He is always attempting the impossible and 
«winning out. 
The teacher is a reformer; He seeks to remove the handicaps that weaken 
and destroy life. 
The teacher is a believer; He has abiding faith in the improvability of the 
race. 
Joy Elmer Morgan 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


if, 


6. 


What is the significance of the expression “learning-teaching situation” as used 
in our text? What is important in such a situation to warrant the use of such 
а term? Does Dewey’s characterization of teaching express the same idea? 

Outline the different kinds of problems, according to our text, with which 
teachers must deal. Give some illustrations of each kind. Of what value do 


Justify your answer. 
Why do you think the first five problems were listed before problem six? 


Explain your answer by reference to the discussions of the first five problems. 
Why is motivation an important problem? Is every teacher likely to be con- 
cerned with this problem? Explain. Is this in any way related to the problem 
of individual differences? Explain. For what other reasons are teachers con- 
cerned with the problem of individual differences? Explain. 

Explain why teachers should study problems of classroom management and 
discipline. What do you think will be some of the most important problems? 
Explain and illustrate why school and community relations are important to 
a teacher, Is it enough to be simply а good classroom teagher? What have 


you observed in this connection? 
What factors are important in determining whether or not an occupation may 


rightfully be classed as a profession? Name three other professions not men- 


tioned in our text. Do they meet each of the specifications given? | 
How does the diagram on page 9 help give the teacher a perspective of the 
problems he should study? Justify considering all of these in a course on 


methods of teaching. i 
Why have gı code of ethics? Summarize briefly the five basic principles set 


forth in the NEA code. 
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Some Fundamental Concepts 


Ё Concerning Learning 


| THE NATURE OF LEARNING 
| Some Common Interpretations of Learning. In Chapter 1 we definec 
| teaching as the direction or guidance of learning experiences. It logically 
| follows that teachers must have a clear understanding of the nature and im- 
portance of different kinds of learning experience if they are to teach ef- 
fectively. The problem may seem rather simple until we get into a classroom 
| and face actual learning situations, where we are concerned with helping 
| students attain certain understandings or abilities. Then we begin to realize 
the close relationship between the nature of the‘ learning experience and the 
outcomes we want to obtain in our classes. 

ii Too often the teacher thinks of learning simply as memorizing facts, get- 
ting knowledge from a book or other sources, or acquiring skill by practice 
of some Кіпа. While, learning is involved in these activities, the teacher 
who so describes the learning process often does not understand the nature 
of the experiences involved in memorizing, getting knowledge, or acquiring 
skill. Many of the unfortunate practices in our classrooms are based upon 
a teacher attitude that reduces learning to a mechanical process. Thus 
repetition and drill, important as they are, may be emphasized in the wrong 
way, at the expense of effective functional learning. 

И the prospective teacher becomes familiar with the different theories 
advanced to explain what happens during learning, he will have a better ing 
sight into the nature of the different kinds of learning experience. A 
resulfhe should be able to select learning experiences that will contribute 
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effectively to desired outcomes in the classroom. Therefore, it seems im- 
portant to review certain concepts of learning and certain principles ap- 
plicable to the direction of learning, before considering the different kinds of 
Classroom activities (experiences) to be used in teaching situations. 

The Learner as a Functioning Organism. In studying learning, modern psy- 
chologists have come to emphasize the fact that the individual is a unified 
organism acting in an environmental situation. This indicates that learning 
situations are complex situations, in which many stimuli play a part. Modern 
Psychology also stresses the importance of the individual as an intelligent, 
purposing organism. However, it is evident from a study of the learning 
Processes -that much of learning consists of purely biological adaptations. 

In interpreting various learning processes psychologists have evolvéd ex- 
tremely divergent explanations of what takes place during learning and how it 
takes place. Regardless of the theoretical explanations, however, the learners 
probably go through similar experiences and learning reactions in order to 
attain certain desired adaptations or ways of reacting, which we commonly 
designate as understandings, abilities, attitudes, habits of behavior, skills, 
and so on. In other words, as teachers, we are interested primarily in the 
selection of learning experiences that will produce. certain desired adaptations. 
What these learning experiences need to be must be determined largely 
through observation of learning reactions in relation to the desired responses 
ог so-called learning products attained. Accordingly, we should consider some 
of the characteristics and explanations of learning in relation to the resulting 
outcomes, before considering how we can direct learning experiences most 
effectively. 

Learning, the Acquisition of Adaptations. As has been pointed out, learn- 
ing may be defined as the process of acquiring knowledge, abilities, skill, and 
so on. But what is the nature of these outcomes and how are they related to 
the kinds of experience necessary to produce them? Why are these outcomes 
often referred to as “adaptations” or “response patterns”? 

What do we look for when we try to find out whether ог not learning 
has taken place? We determine whether or not a person has learned by 
seeing whether he can make the desired response to Зоте stimulus in some 
situation. For example, to see whether or not a child has learned to write, 
we set him at the task of making the desired response of writing. The learn- 
ing product consists of certain response patterns or adaptations—a set of 
neuromuscular Co-ordinations—guided at will, The child need not touch 
pencil to paper; he may trace the form of the letters in the air, and we then 
know that he has learned to write. These response patterns are an integrated 


1. Two of the best sources for a comprehensive review of the concepts of learning 
“ere Learning and Instruction, Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the 
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цду of Education, Chicago, 1950; and The Psycholo Learning, Forty-first Year- 
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part of the individual as a functioning organism; his use of them will depend 
upon other acquired adaptations and his environment. Clearly, the motor 
abilities a person acquires consist of different types of motor response pat- 
terns he ®has learned through experience in making certain muscular co- 
ordinations. . 

Are our other learning products types of adaptations we have learned to 
make? When we learn the names of objects about us, what we have really 
acquired are response patterns that stand for things like objects, actions, and 
qualities, which we call ideas, meanings, or concepts. Thus when I say, 
“What is this?” and you reply, “A cangue,” I assume that you know what 
you are talking about. At least you have made a response. If you have 
used the right name, then I know the right response to make when I want to 
refer to this object. Sometime later I may use this same name (response 
pattern), in either oral or written form, to convey a meaning—my meaning, 
my understanding—to someone else. But unless you have had the right 
kind of experiences with the object represented by this word, you still get 
no meaning from the expression @angue. You may learn to say the word, 
but it will be a meaningless response, mere verbalism. Thus the words of 
our vocabularies, both oral and written, are types of response patterns we 
make use of when the situation demands, but they must represent meaning- 
ful experiences if they are to constitute real meaning. 

How shall we view the facts we learn? What is the capital of Brazil? 
The capital of Brazil is You have given us a fact in geography. 
You have a host of facts at your command. In reality each fact is a type of 
response pattern you are able to make to some stimulus. You may just 
think it, you may say it, or you may write it down. I look out of the window 
and say, “Better take your raincoat or you'll get wet when you come home.” 
Why do I give this advice? Dark, lowery clouds;«a damp, clammy atmosphere; 
weather report, “unsettled”; a certain creepy, unpleasant sensation—all these 
stimuli awaken memories of past experiences that have taught me to think 
rain and to expect rain on such occasions. It may rain or it may not, but 
my judgment says it will. In other words, out of my past experience I have 
learned to make certain fesponses. Some of these responses I know as my 
vocabulary, some as items of information (facts), some as rules, and others 
as principles. As we have stated previously, some acquired responses may 
be meaningless and of little real value to the learner. Rules of grammar 
learned in school have frequently been just such meaningless responses. In 
any case, the response patterns have resulted from experience; they are 
productse of experience, and their nature, meaningfulness, and, usefulness 
depend upon the nature of the experiences. 

Taking all of this into consideration, the teacher must see to it that th 
student ehas experiences that make the acquired responses теапіпрі 
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Further scrutiny should convince us that all items of knowledge—idéas, 
meanings, facts, rules, principles, and other concepts of relationships—are 
in reality different types of response (mental, if you please) that we have 
learned to make to certain stimuli under certain conditions. To discover 
what knowledge a child has, we get him to respond ip different ways. From 
his responses we try to judge whether or not he really knows. Sometimes 
we may be wrong in saying he knows or doesn’t know, either because our 
inference may be wrong or because what we ask him to do in certain situ- 
ations or under certain conditions may not be the right things to bring forth 
responses indicative of the learning we seek to discover. 

Other Types of Response Patterns. Are “cmotionalized controls” types of 
response or adaptations? To be specific, is “attitude” another term for a 
way of responding? Some would define an attitude as a mind set. It appears 
to indicate the kind of response I am likely to make when a certain stimulus 
prompts me. For example, it is a dark night as I pass along the street. I 
stumble over a small object on the walk, pick it up, and find it to be a 
pocketbook containing fifty dollars in Bills. I look around; no one is in 
Sight. It can be mine, and not another soul will ever know how 1 got it. 
You do not know what I shall do with this pocketbook, but 1 do. When 
your daily paper comes to your home in the morning, you may gain some 
clue regarding one attitude that I have, an attitude concerning honesty and 
property rights. In like manner, ideals, interests, appreciations, and habits 

` of behavior are names for types of response patterns or adaptations we make 
to certain stimuli. When we say a person has a certain attitude toward 
something, we may be referring to the kind of response he usually makes to 
this thing, or we may be thinking of a ser that is indicative of a characteristic 
type of response. 

In interpreting learning af the acquisition of adaptations or response pat- 
terns of different kinds, we must not fall into the error of thinking of such 
learning as a more or less mechanical process of achieving results through 
practice and drill. That was the unfortunate interpretation of much teaching 
in the past. We must remember that the learner j; an individual whose re- 
actions are affected by many factors—his fecling, insight, motives, wants, 
purposes, and so on, all conditioned by his previous experience. Consequently, 
any effective learning involves much more than the repetition of simple 
connections or associations. This point of view has been clearly expressed 
at the beginning of this chapter in the discussion of the individual as a 


functioning organism. Wheeler has set forth its importance in his “law of 
configuration”: iy 


We propose the law that any reaction of the human organism-as-a- 
i whole is a unified response made to a total situation of some kind, and, 
# if to a specific detail, always to that detail in relation to other details. 
Ў We may call this total situation a stimulus pattern or arrangement of 
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stimuli. This is the law of configuration as applied to conscious be- 

havior. . 

Knowledge from Sense Experiences. Out of a hazy mist of experience, the 
young child gives meaning to each new thing he discovers, in the light of 
the sense experiences hg has with it. Between the ages of two and three 
months, he discovers his hands and begins to gain control over the simpler 
co-ordinations of arm moyements. Then through various sense experiences 
he begins to build the concepts or meanings of distance, size, form, weight, 
color, and soron.. For some months he slowly increases the meaningfulness 
of these concepts through the narrow range of experiences in his own home. 
He gaing ability to respond according to the range of the experiences he 
can interpret and retain, and his interpretation of new things will be within 
the ronge of these experiences. Thus the child’s interpretation of distance 
is based upon certain muscular experiences coupled with certain sight ex- 
periences. 

Symbols Represent Experiences. Human beings have surpassed and domi- 
nated the rest of the animal kingdof; because of their ability to manipulate 
materials and nse oral and written language. Written or printed words aie 
symbols to convey meanings. The meaningfulness of these words depends 
upon the, experiences they represent. To begin with, the words the small 
child uses represent very limited concrete experiences. As the child grows 
older, the concepts change as his experiences increase and broaden, For 
example, the child’s first concept of a pound is usually a vague idea of a mass of 
matter like a pound of butter, judged chiefly from size because of his pre- 
dominantly visual experiences with a pound. Later he learns through ex- 
perience that size does not determine weight—that two objects of different 
size may weigh the same. He learns to judge weight by his muscular sense, 
and he learns that scales are used to give accuratt Weight, though he doesn’t 
know why. Probably not until he reaches his high-school classes does he 
get a fuller and more meaningful concept of & pound as a force, a unit in 
the measurement of gravity. Not until then does the ful) meaning of the 
use of scales become clear, 

From eyen casual observation, it is obvious that our interpretation of ех- 
periences and symbols depends upon the fullness and meaningfulness of our 
experiences. All knowledge we gain—which we designate by such words 
as concepts, meanings, ideas, facts, and principles—is based primarily upon 
interpretations of experience that follow from the data given us by our 
physical senses. Like the six blind men of Hindustan who went to see the 
elephant, We shall come away from our experiences with distorted, imperfect 
ideas, and limited understanding, if we do not use all of the sense experiences 
essential to full understanding. 

2. R. H.® Wheeler, r he Science of Psychology, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
1932, p. 77. 
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The Feeling-Tone of Learning Experiences, Sense experience involves 
much more, however, than the relationship of sense perceptions and ex- 
periences to new concepts or meanings. Our learning situations are very 
complex. In addition to the data furnished by the special sense organs, we 
have sensory data furnished by all the other organs of the body. Thus the 
feeling of muscular movement is a very essential part of many activities. To 
gain certain abilities, we must get the “feel” of what is to be done in order 
to economize the trial-and-error process in imitating some model. For 
example, the teacher may facilitate the learning of certain writing move- 
ments by actually helping the children make the muscular movement with 
their arms. Usually, practicing the form of the movement in the air is suf- 
ficient to help a child get the muscular sense (“feel”) of the movement be- 
fore the actual writing exercise. 

Besides these valuable types of muscular and organic sensations furnished 
by the body, which play a large part in learning activities, we are very much 
concerned with “feeling” as it is related to the emotional elements in the 
learning process. Every activity has its accompanying feeling-tone, which 
may be described as a combination of -a feeling or emotional welling-up and 
the sensations or meanings rising out of the activity. We may safely say that 
there is rarely an experience that is devoid of feeling; because of the result- 
ing satisfactions or dissatisfactions, favorable or unfavorable attitudes are 
integrated with the learning outcomes. 

While sensations, thinking, and voluntary actions are dependent upon the 
cerebrospinal nervous system, these emotional elements are closely con- 
nected with the reactions of the autonomic system, which controls the vital 
Processes of the body. This relationship is very significant, too, because the 
physical condition of the learner will greatly affect the feeling response 
produced and thus the émotional states experienced. 

To summarize, in every learning situation we are concerned with at least 
four sets of factors: 5 


1. The raw data of sense Perception from stimuli of the present situation 
(data furnished by the eyes, ears, sense of touch, and so on) 

2. The meanings attached to these stimuli, coming from the past ex- 
perience of the learner 

3. Data furnished by various Organs of the body that are more or less 
concerned with the learning (movement of arms, legs, trunk, and so on) 

4. Feeling-tone (emotional welling-up) resulting from the above, and 
feeling connected with the present situation or attitudes 

Interpretations of Learning and Experience. For further clarification of the 

ae ршен in relation to learning, the following statement will be 
elpful: 


It has been said repeatedly that learning results from experience. The 
теапіп òf this word “experience” is important if we аге to understand 
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fully a definition of learning as change resulting from experience and if 
we are to apply it Wisely. The word experience has been used in an ap- 
parently esoteric sense as a modifier of certain pedagogical nouns, e.g., 
in “experience curriculum” and “experience units,” so that many persons 
have been confused about its meaning when they have read that learn- 
ing results from experience. Is experience some special kind of activity, 
Process, or response which does have some esoteric meanings when used 
in connections with learning? 

The answer is no. Experience is simply an interaction of a child, 
adult, or other living thing with an environment. When a student has 
experiences, his is stimulated and reacts. That is all. The environment 
is filled«with energy systems which interact upon each other. The living 
human being is one of these. As the sun generates light and heat and 
other bodies reflect it or store it and later release it, these energy rays 
impinge on our eyes and other sense organs. As а result we react. Other 
energy systems impinge on us in other ways. Experiencing is simply 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling, and so on, and perhaps doing 
something else as a result. We learn because things happen to us, and 
we do something in return. There are no special kinds of learning that 
take place through other processes than experiencing. It is only through 
experience that we learn. 

The significant point is that the kind of learning which takes place is 
а result of the kind of experience which we have. Їп the traditional school 
with its emphasis on memorizing as the learning process and with verbal 
statements of factual information as the product, experience was present. 
If it were not, there would have been no learning. But the experiences, 
the kinds of stimulation that were present in the traditional school envi- 
ronment, were of the character that made memorization the learning 
process and factual information the learning product. 

When it is said that the modern school is concerned with “experience,” 
what is implied is that the quality of experiences which children have 
determines the quality of learning which takes,place. The phrase “learn- 
ing experiences” is probably a tautology. All experiences are learning 
experiences. Because quality of learning is important to the educator, 
the quality of experience¢which children have in school is important to 
him. 


Educational Implications. The foregoing discussion should serve to empha- 
size the importance of the following: 

First, the direction of child growth should begin early. There should 
be an attempt to guide physical and mental development along lines nature 
has chosen? It should be a gradual growth, with educational efforts adapted 
to the needs of the individual child. The importance and potential extent 
of the child’s growth are indicated in the following quotation: 

е 


е 5 . 
3. Learning and Instruction, Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part I, National Society for 


the Study of Education, Chicago, 1950, pp. 24-25. 
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From his initial squirmings and unorganized movements the infant 
gradually learns to focus his eyes, to reach for an object, to grasp, to 
hold, to carry to his mouth, to shake, to throw, to build, to cut, tọ make, 
to sew, to hammer, to say, to handle, and in short to manipulate most 
things in his own environment to his own satisfaction. Before school 
age he has grown in postural contro! from a helpless infant to a sitting, 
crawling, walking, running, jumping, hopping, skipping, dancing, climb- 
ing, and sometimes a swimming child. To his first experiences in tasting, 
feeling, hearing, and seeing he adds multitudes of later experiences which 
gradually build for him simple and usable understanding of most things 
in his environment. The knowledge which he thus accumulates will de- 
pend not only upon the number of experiences and the variety of objects 
encountered, but also upon the fullness and richness of these experiences.‘ 


The accomplishment of this important task demands the intelligent co- 
ordination of every available educational facility. While the home bears 
the greatest responsibility, there is urgent need for extended service in the 
nursery school and the kindergarten. * 

Second, the experiences of the child (that is, his training) should be with 
the concrete things from which he is to get his new concepts or meanings. 
Learning should not be pushed beyond the developed capacities of the senses 
necessary to interpret the experiences. Nature sets the pace for nervous 
and physical assimilations by the individual. 

Third, defects of the sense organs, or other bodily defects and maladjust- 
ments, will modify the progress of learning and the richness and meaningful- 
ness of experience insofar as they affect the types of sense experiences the 
child can have. As soon as advisable, all such defects or maladjustments 
should be remedied, 

Fourth, beginning at birtit, attention should be given to the formation of 
good physical and mental health habits, not only because they affect the 
educative process during early years but because they are the foundation 
of habits that shape future development. The following quotation is particu- 
larly pertinent to the problem at hand: ? 

The acquistion of routine habits and of adjustments to family life and 
group living are also significant indications of the developmental im- 
portance of these early years. Habits of feeding, of elimination, of toilet, 
of washing, of dressing, of going to bed and getting up are well fixed 
by the time of school entrance. It is during this period that the parent- 
child relationship is set up. Whether it is to be one of overdependency 
of the child on parent or one of increasing independence and control for 
the child, whether there is intelligent sympathy or indulgent senti- 


mentality, will depend upon the attitudes of the parents. Whether there 
® 
» 
4. Twenty-eighth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, 
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is a feeling of comfortable security or of insecurity, whether there is a 
love for brothers ahd sisters, for father and mother, or jealousy and an- 
tagonism, will greatly be influenced by home conditions during early 
years. 

This is the age when anger, tantrums, stubbornness, negativism, 
nausea, and a host of other mechanisms are acquired to thwart adults 
and overcome inhibitions to desires. Continual inhibitions to natural, 
wholesome activity by adults, or, on the other hand, repeated success 
of such methods of evasion by children as listed above, develop person- 
ality traits in these early years which are difficult to eradicate later.’ 


Finally, although the pupil enters high school with a fund of habits, 
knowledge, attitudes, interests, and ideals, the educative process in the 
high school is a continuation of the types of experience required for the 
earlier period, except for adaptation on account of experience (training) 
of the earlier period. The function of the school is to provide the various 
experiences, curricular and extracurricular, that satisfy the physical and 
mental needs for growth and devel@pment that prepare the student for the 
needs of adult life. 


DIRECTING LEARNING EFFECTIVELY 


Principles of Learning and the Learning Process. Probably no discussion 
of fundamental concepts of learning would be considered complete unless 
it contained a treatment of the principles or laws of learning. However, psy- 
chologists do not agree among themselves regarding the laws of learning, 
so that laws proposed by one group of psychologists may be rejected wholly 
or in part by another group. Nevertheless, psychologists are well agreed on 
some principles which should serve as guides in planning and directing 
classroom activities. e S 

Following his early experimentation, Thorndike formulated three laws 
of learning: the law of readiness, the law of effect, and the law of exercise." 
The last comprises the laws of use and disuse, which were devised to explain 
how and why an individual learns as he does. Thorndike’s laws are based 
upon the concept of the formation of specific neural bonds or connections in 
learning. in later studies Thorndike modified his view of the significance 
and application of these laws, but his interpretation of learning as a process 
of making connections remained the same. Various other laws of learning 
have been proposed by Thorndike and others, among them the law of fre- 
quency, the law of recency, the law of contiguity, the law of emphasis, the 
law of cawe and effect, and the law of similarity. апа contrast; but the multi- 
plicity of names and interpretations often confuses the beginning student. 


5. Ibid p. 48. е 
6. Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. II, The Psychology of 


Learning, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1913, pp. 1 ff. 
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Various psychologists have severely criticized Thorndike’s laws and some 
have gone so far as to say that they are not correct interpretations of what 
really happens in learning. All of this is confusing and makes many teachers 
feel that any attempt to apply the psychology of learning to teaching is futile. 
Nevertheless, an undorstanding of the different theories of learning should be 
helpful in analyzing and evaluating learning activities; at the same time, 
it should be remembered that the theories and laws proposed by psychologists 
are, after all, only their interpretations of what happens in the process of 
learning, based upon the evidence at hand. The important thing in teaching 
is to observe what activities or experiences are effective in learning under 
different conditions. Such objective evidence will help the teacher "choose 
and guide the learning exercises or activities more wisely in the future. Ex- 
perience and experimentation furnish the desired data. The determination 
of what actually happens within the individual to bring about learning is 
quite another problem, which may never be solved conclusively. 

As noted previously, observation and experimentation show us that certain 
factors condition learning rather consistently, and the data thus obtained 
have led to the formulation of principles or so-called “laws” of learning to 
serve as guides for teachers in the selection and direction of learning ex- 
periences. Limitations of space make it impossible to discuss and illustrate 
all the principles formulated by various writers, but some are so frequently 
referred to and so variously interpreted that it seems desirable to discuss their 
implications. 

Readiness for Learning. Edward L. Thorndike, one of the earliest writers 
to emphasize the laws of learning, stated these laws in terms of “conduction 
units,” 7 but they have been more frequently stated by others in terms of 
bonds. If we use the latter terminology, the law of readiness may be expressed 
as follows: when bonds are ready to act, to act gives satisfaction and not to act 
results in annoyance. Conversely, when bonds are not ready to act, to act 
results in annoyance and not to act gives satisfaction. Later, when psycholo- 
gists and teachers came to put emphasis upon the learner as a developing indi- 


vidual, Arthur I. Gates suggested the following gentral formula as a fitting 
statement of the law of readiness: 


The more fully an individual is in readiness to act in a certain way, the 
more satisfying it will be for him to act in that way, and the more an- 
noying it will be not to act in that way. Conversely, the more unready 


an individual is to act in a certain way, the more annoying it will be to 


i 8 
act in that way. э 


With this interpretation it becomes necessary to define the terms “satisfy- 


7. Ibid., р. 1. А 
8. Arthur I. Gates. Psychology for Student: Educati i 
Neate Teas os oe тїз of lucation, The Macmillan Co., 
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ing” and “annoying.” Thorndike defined as satisfying that state of affairs 
which one does nothing to avoid, or which he may try to maintain or renew, 
and as anoying that state of affairs which one does nothing to preserve, or 
which one often does something to put ап end to.® We determine whether or 
not something is satisfying or annoying by the way an individual acts when he 
is free to act voluntarily. 

Following the formulation and general acceptance of the laws of learning 
by psychologists and educators in the early 1900’s, many studies were made to 
improve teaching through their application. Perhaps the most widely known 
of these studies have been in the field of reading. As might have been ех- 
pected,eattempts to apply the concept of readiness have produced many mis- 
taken notions of the proper sequence and time for teaching certain desired 
outcomes. For example, it was assumed, largely on the basis of logic, that 
there is a necessary sequence in teaching certain concepts, especially in mathe- 
matics and written expression, and that more difficult learnings should be 
postponed as long as possible. Then it was discovered through experimental 
studies that a student can learn many of these concepts and abilities effectively 
in quite different sequences and can learn some concepts at much earlier 
periods than had been assumed. This has led some writers recently to put less 
emphasis upon the principle of readiness and in some cases to omit any dis- 
cussion uf readiness in their treatment of problems of teaching. Some recent 
textbooks do not even list the term “readiness” in their indexes; others list it 
in connection with another topic, thus indicating a lack of emphasis, which 
their actual treatment of the subject bears out. One writer in his criticism of 
the treatment of readiness raises what he calls a fundamental objection to the 
idea of readiness by saying that it “contravenes” the continuity of develop- 
ment. However, other psychologists hold that readiness is the very essence of 
the continuity of effective development. This point of view is clearly expressed 


by the following quotation: at 


The term readiness has been used for a long time in connection with 
reading, where tests of geading readiness have been developed and used 
with considerable success. Reading readiness is only one special case 
of the general problem involved in every strand, and at every stage, of 
growth and development. The basic principle may be summed up as 
follows: An individual is ready to start on any new and more complex 
function when he has brought to a usable stage the various individual 
sub-processes that are required in the new function. Since this prin- 
ciple is absolutely fundamental to all forms of maturity, its importance 
cannot’ be overemphasized. . . . In all sorts of situations, individuals 
have been inhibited and unable to participate because some of the re- 


9. Thorfidike, ор“ cit, p. 2. Thorndike’s law of readiness has been severely 
criticized on the ground that it does not explain why bonds act and does not explain 
adeqûately the factors contributing to readiness. 
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quired sub-processes were missing and they were afraid or incapable 


of taking on the next higher complication in that area.” 
› 


With such divergent points of view concerning the concept of readiness, it is 
no wonder that many students preparing to be teachers conclude that it is a 
needless emphasis upon theory, and that somehow these matters will come out 
all right without any serious consideration. But the experienced teacher 
knows full well the importance of readiness. The English teacher, for example, 
knows that it is useless to try to teach the concept of complements in grammar 
if the students do not know what a verb is or does in a sentence. Yet, some 
of these same English teachers have made the unfortunate error of assuming 
that students must learn the meanings and definitions of parts of speech and 
word relationships in sentences before they are ready to write good composi- 
tions or express themselves effectively. Many college freshmen have learned 
to their sorrow, especially in the fields of English and mathematics, that they 
were not ready to learn what was expected of them in the courses they were 
taking. This does not contravene the continuity of learning. It simply means 
that these students have not had the experiences necessary to achieve the de- 
sired outcomes. It is another way of interpreting the adage, “the learner must 
begin where he is.” Neither should this be interpreted to mean that, there is a 
definite point in development at which formal instruction can be introduced. 
There is a continuity of growth in every individual, but this growth, in all its 
phases of development—physical, mental, emotional, and social—must in- 
clude adaptations essential to desired outcomes. Other learnings cannot be 
substituted for them. It is as simple as saying that one cannot play a piano by 
learning to play a trumpet. However, this principle does not establish whether 
or not one is ready to begin learning to piay either instrument. This question 
we must leave to the music teacher! 

The conclusion is inescapable that the concept of readiness is a very im- 
portant one, to be kept constantly in mind by every teacher. But it is safe to 
say that no two students are at the same state of readiness—physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and socially; therefore the ¢eacher must make a careful 
study of their experiential needs in order to help each one acquire the desired 
outcomes. Emphasis upon the concept of “readiness” should make the teacher 
aware of the importance of giving attention to individual needs. 

Two Aspects of Readiness. The preceding discussion might lead the teacher 
to overlook the fact that there are two distinct aspects of readiness to be kept 
in mind. To help clarify our discussion, we shall refer to these as the “want 
to” and the “ability to” aspects. a 

We know that under certain conditions individuals will freely and spontane- 
ously attend to or “want to” indulge in certain activities. For example, certain 
stimuli, like rewards or praise, cause the individual to “want to” take part in 
* © ү ЕА и Т of Teaching (теу. 805 Longmans, Green 
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certain activities. This “set” to act we call readiness for learning. Experiments 
show that Jearning experiences are much more effective when students have 
the “desife to” engage in the learning activities. One of the teacher’s problems 
is to discover what means will create such a state of readiness. This is a 
problem of motivation which is treated in Chapter 15. 

The other aspect of readiness for learning, “ability to,” which has been dis- 
cussed in the preceding sections, is equally important. This aspect involves the 
ability to participate effectively in the desired activity. It depends upon the 
maturity of the individual—physical, mental, emotional, and social—which 
is a product of inheritance and experience (including training). For example, 
a studênt who does not know the fundamentals of fractions (and decimal 
fractions) is not ready for formal instruction in percentage, even though he 
may “want to” do problems in percentage. Such readiness for different kinds of 
work depends upon both maturity and training. Unfortunately, if teachers 
motivate students to “want to” do work beyond their ability, dissatisfactions 
will result from their trying to dop something for which they are not ready 
mentally or physically, and students may become hopelessly discouraged. On 
the other hand, teachers may not be able to motivate or stimulate students to 
learn because they are not mentally or emotionally ready for the learning 
activity; so that no desire can be aroused. For exampic, certain types of litera- 
ture that are interesting to adults have no appeal to high-school freshmen, be- 
cause they are beyond the social maturity of such students. Studies of student 
“interests” are a valuable source. of information concerning this problem. 

“Exercise” and “Effect” in Learning. The so-called laws of “exercise” and 
“effect” indicate that certain conditions are essential to effective learning. 

There is considerable controversy among teachers over the interpretation 
and use of the terms “practice” and “drill.” The mind is not trained like a 
muscle. In the first place, a person learns most quickly and best what has 
meaning for him. Mere repetition does not produce meaning, and meaningless 
practice may do more harm than good. It is the kind of experience that makes 
learning meaningful. Certainly, mastery of the tools of learning is important to 
future successful learning? but such mastery is obtained only by an abundance 
of realistic, meaningful experience suited to the ends sought. The principle of 
exercise may be stated as follows: when certain types of response or adapta- 
tions have been acquired, they are strengthened by further use, other things 
being equal. Consequently, it follows that, other things being equal, the more 
frequently the reaction is repeated, the more firmly fixed the reaction or 
habit begomes. Likewise, the more recent the exercise о: repetition, the more 
effective or useful the reaction or habit, unless, of course, it is a bad habit. 

The principle of “effect” may be stated as follows: learning will be most 
effective when the learning experiences are satisfying and the learner feels he 
is accomplishing some desired or worthwhile goal. Stated less formally, we 
tend to engage in those activities which are satisfying and to avoid those which 
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are annoying. But the principle is more comprehensive in its application. 
Learning is more satisfying when there is a felt need, and it is likely to be 
more thorough when there are desired goals to be attained. We actually are 
pleased to endure painful and annoying experiences if,there is sufficient satis- 
faction in the attainment of desired goals. 

The trouble in attempting to apply such principles in practical situations 
js that “other things” are not “equal.” Experimentation and observation have 
shown the futility of rigid application of these laws in a learning situation, be- 
cause many factors condition the results. This does not mean, however, that 
“exercise” and “effect” are not potent factors in learning. There must be 
adequate experience, and, for some learning, there must be a considerable 
amount of repetition, drill, or practice. Experimentation shows that the num- 
ber of repetitions necessary to fix desired responses is conditioned by the atti- 
tude and desires of the learner and the “effect” of the learning upon the 
learner. Disuse may account for the loss of skill in performing many acts and 
the lack of facility in recalling memorized content. Experiments also show, 
however, that the interference of other learning experiences may be a potent 
cause of “forgetting” and loss of skill. These and other facts point up the 
importance of review, drill, and practice in schoolwork, if such work is 
properly motivated so that the activities are satisfying and attended to freely 
and gladly. Repetition alone is not effective. Too much repetition without 
proper motivation may even reduce the effectiveness of learning because of the 
“effect” upon the learner. 

In many other ways the “effect” of learning experience on the learner has a 
bearing on subsequent learning. Students may attack a learning situation in the 
finest spirit, but the learning activities or accompanying experiences may be so 
annoying as to stifle enthusiasm and change their attitudes entirely. This is 
especially true where long-continued drill or practice is an essential activity, 
or where the teacher-student relationship is unfortunate. 

The effect of success or failure in the learning itself also plays an important 
part in the life of every person. One aspect of this may be expressed by the 
trite saying, “Nothing succeeds like success.” Consequently, the effect of 
failure is just as unfortunate for many students. The teacher is called upon to 
control the learning situation so that both success and failure will contribute 
most effectively in learning. There is danger in meaningless and undeserved 
success, as well as in undeserved and hopeless failure. 

We conclude this discussion of “why we learn as we do” with a few words 
of caution. The fundamental principles involving “readiness,” “exercise,” and 
“effect” apply to all learning, but we must not forget that they apply to dif- 
ferent aspects of the learning of an individual or personality. Since individuals 
and conditions differ, we must study each learning situation and adapt our 
procedures to individual needs and status in directing the work of each class. 
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ther Conditions Affecting Learning Efficiency. This seems the appropri- 
ate place to summarize certain other principles that teachers should keep in 
mind in selecting and directing learning experiences. Since these principles 
govern conditions of effective learning, they should be reviewed when the 
selection and organization of classroom activities are studied in Chapters 
12 and 14. For purposes of ready reference, these principles are numbered. 


1. 
2: 


Learning will be most effective when the learning situations аге re- 
lated to life as realistically as possible. 

Learning will be most effective when the learner gains confidence in 
his ability and also acquires favorable attitudes and good work habits. 
. Learning will be most effective when the environment contributes 
positively to the learning situation. 

Learning will be most effective when the learning experiences help 
the learner gain an insight through practical use of the relationships 
with which he is having experiences. 

Learning situations will be most effective when they are adapted to 
the needs, capacities, and interests of students. 

Learning will be most effectéve when the students feel the need for 
the experiences and outcomes. 

Learning will be most effective when the students are free from 
emotional tensions. 

Learning experiences will be most effective if they are adapted to 
the normal growth of the learners. 

Learning will be most effective in situations that provide satisfactorily 
for student participation in planning and learning. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1, 


Explain what is meant by the expression “the learner is a functioning organ- 
ism,” How is this related to learning experience? Why are we as teachers 
interested in the nature of the learning experiénces of our students? 

Explain learning as the acquisition of ways of responding. Are learning 
products really ways of responding? Illustrate how acquiring knowledge is 
really acquiring ways of responding in making adjustments in everyday life. 
Illustrate how different kinds of learning products may be classed as different 


kinds of habit. e | Т 
What is Wheeler's “law of configuration”? What is the significance of this law 


in relation to learning? > 
Show how knowledge results from sense experience and how a person’s growth 


5 depends upon the range of his sense experience. How is the use of symbols 


related to learning through experience? Г 
What is meant by feeling-tone in learning? What is the role of the muscular 


{ sense (feel) in learning? What other kind of feeling-tone is important in 


learfiing? What is its nature and source? бу |Р 4 - 
What four sets of factors condition the learning of an individual in a particu- 


lar learning situation? Point out the meaning and importance of each set of 
factors. . 
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7. In the light of the importance of the physical basis of learning and the role of 
experience in learning, certain educational implications аге discussed їп this 
chapter. Summarize these briefly. 

8. What laws or principles of learning are commonly cited as guides for the 
selection and direction of learning? 

9. Explain the significance of “readiness for learning” in schoolwork. What are 
the different problems of readiness a teacher should understand? Explain. 
Illustrate their application in a high-school class. 

10. Explain the role of “exercise” and “effect” in learning. Show what factors a 
teacher must consider in dealing with these aspects of learning. Illustrate their 
application in a high-school class. 

11. What is meant by the statement that learning is acquiring adaptations? What 
analogy is there between biological adaptations and learning as adjustment? 
Illustrate. 3 

12. May an adaptation be classified as a learning product? As a type of response? 
Explain your answer. How.is the acquisition of an adaptation evidenced by 
an individual? Explain. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Education and the Control 


of Behavior 


THE ROLE OF INHERITANCE IN LEARNING 


Two Fundamental Controls of Behavior. There are two distinct funda- 
mental controls of behavior with which we are concerned as teachers. The 
first may be designated our physical inheritance and the second our biological 
and psychological needs. The latter are important because they supply the 
dynamic forces that influetice»our activities as human beings. 

It is quite obvious that nature has set varying physical and mental limitations 
upon the learning of individuals. This problem of individual differences is 
one of the most difficult with which teachers must deal. As might be expected, 
other problems of individual differences grow out of the fact that students 
differ in physical and mental capacities. They differ not only in what they can 
understand and are able to do but also in attitudes, appreciations, and other 
aspects of personality. 

While factors of inheritance make teaching difficult, we are fortunate in- 
deed that individials tend to act in like ways—normally, we say—under 
similar circumstances. That is, individuals appear to have certain fundamental 
biological and psychological needs that normally are satisfied by much the same 
types of activities or experiences. These fundamental needs are sometimes 
referred to as drives, or urges, since they supply dynamic forces causing the 
individual to act in certain ways. ` з $ 
The functioning of these drives in learning situations is as important as our 
38 5 
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physical inheritance, although this fact is not so obvious to the casual observer, 
since the child’s aetivities are conditioned from birth by experience. As 
teachers, we are interested in fundamental needs because of their role in 
shaping I€arning experiences and in conditioning the behavior of boys and 
girls in school situations and in life. For these reasons it seems important that 
prospective teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with these behavior 
controls, Diagram 2, page 41, is designed to show the relation of the funda- 
mental controls—our physical inheritance and biological and psychological 
needs—to learning experiences of students. 


HOW OUR PHYSICAL INHERITANCE CONDITIONS LEARNING 


The Importance of the Physical Organism. The importance of our physical 
inheritance should be quite obvious, since the physical organism, as an organ- 
ism, plays an important part in all learning. However, many teachers quite 
often overlook some facts concerning the physical organism that have an im- 
portant bearing, both directly and indirectly, upon the effectiveness of the 
learning of many students. In order to clarify the nature and importance of 
some of these facts, it seems desirable to outline the different aspects of our 
physical inheritance. These may be designated as (1) the physical organism 
and its characteristics, (2) reflexes and organic functions of various organs of 
the body, and (3) physical and mental capacities of the organism. Each of 
these aspects could be treated profitably at some length, but only a few facts 
need to be given in this chapter to indicate the importance of further study by 
the teacher. 

As teachers, why are we interested in a consideration of the physical organ- 
ism as such? We are concerned with the fact that man inherits a different kind 
of organism than other animals, one that has developed to suit his purposes 
and needs. While certain of our receptors, like, those for smelling, hearing, 
and seeing, are not so acute as those in certain animals, these limitations are 
compensated for by our inherited capacity for reflective thinking and moral 
responsibility, and the adaptability of the hand and other parts of the body to 
meet our needs as human beings. These resources, ordinarily taken for 
granted, make man a superior being and account in large measure for the 
progress of civilization. 

Why consider the importance of the physical organism? There are several 
reasons why teachers should study this problem, but only a few can be men- 
tioned here. In the trst place, the child learns through the physical organism 
he has. It is quite evident that any defects of the organism will condition the 
learningeexperiences. For example, a color-blind person cannot -have the 
same kinds of experience as the normal individual, for it will be impossible 
for him to acquire correct concepts of certain colors. Blindness, deafness, and 
muteness present special problems in the selection of learning experiences. 
These are rather obvious illustrations of the role of the physical organism in 
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conceptual learning—that is, getting ideas, understandings, and so on. Not 
quite so obviously, the teacher should know what to expect in the physical and 
motor development of the normal child, for this will have an important bear- 
ing upon his future learning and development. While this problem is of 
primary concern at the elementary level, it is still a problem at the secondary 
level, because the teacher must deal with students who may have been con- 
ditioned unfortunately by years of experience. Some additional facts relative 
to the motor and physical development of individuals will be discussed in a 
succeeding paragraph. 

Then there is the problem of handedness, which should be understood by 
every teacher. While the personal problem of right-handedness or left-handed- 
ness will have been settled before the student enters secondary school, there 
will be many learning situations involving the acquisition of motor abilities or 
skills where special consideration must be given to left-handed students after 
they reach secondary school. There are some very practical problems here. 
How can a right-handed teacher demonstrate to a left-handed student such 
motor co-ordinations as throwing, drawing, writing, and the use of various 
tools and machines? And how can the left-handed teacher instruct right- 
handed students? 

Because we live in a predominantly right-handed world, what practical 
handicaps, if any, does the student’s left-handedness impose upon him in many 
situations? While right-handedness is generally considered advantageous, there 
are compensations for being left-handed, as our “southpaws” can attest. 
Moreover, many right-handed persons perform such activities as chopping, 
raking, and batting by means of left-handed motor co-ordinations. There are 
many important questions that should be raised relative to these problems. Is 
left-handedness inherited or is it learned? Should a child who shows a tendency 
to left-handedness be taught to be right-handed? Will a change from left- 
handedness to right-handedness cause stuttering? For answers to these and 
other questions concerning physical growth and development, teachers should 
consult recent and authoritative investigations. 

Physical Characteristics and Learning. Do inherited physical characteristics 
make any difference in school situations? It would be:foolish to ask, “Do differ- 
ences in the color of the hair, of the eyes, or of the skin make any difference 
in the ability to learn?” A more pertinent question, however, might be, “Are 
height and weight, or general body structure, any index to intelligence and 
personality?” Through the years many people have believed that the intelli- 
gence, inner traits, morals, and personality of an individual are revealed by 
such characteristics as the shape of the head, the slope of the brow, and the 
contour of such features as the eyes, ears, lips, chin, and nose. To these have 
been added other features, such as the curve of the shoulders, the length of the 
neck, the shape of the trunk, the length of the arms and legs, and even the 
manner of walking. These means of attempting to appraise intelligence and 
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personality have been rightly referred to as pseudoscientific methods, because 
they have been proved unreliable and misleading. Teachers are responsible 
for knowing and being able to use the approved methods of testing and observa- 
tion that give us fairly reliable measures of learning ability and persenality. 

While physical characteristics are no index to one’s ability to learn, 
indirectly they may have a very important bearing upoa a student’s learning in 
some situations, which the teacher should be alert to discover. A brief illustra- 
tion will suffice. Any conspicuous individual characteristics, such as being 
cross-eyed, freckled, red-haired, fat or lean, or having a conspicuous birth- 
mark or physical defect, may cause the individual to feel embarrassed or 
inferior and not to participate freely in group learning experiences. Un- 
fortunate experiences or associations with the group or companions? caused 
by these characteristics, may lead to serious personality maladjustments and 
unfortunate defense reactions. Therefore, the teacher should observe the 
school situations to determine whether any students are being handicapped by 
such circumstances. These students need prompt attention, help, and guidance. 

Organic Functions and Learning. Nature has given us a marvelous body, 
whose many specialized organs function in certain ways to contribute to the 
unified functioning of the whole organism. The maintenance of good physical 
and mental health, which is essential to satisfactory personal development, 
calls for careful consideration of environmental factors and habits relating to 
diet, exercise, and rest. These problems are a legitimate concern of the school, 
as well as the home and community. They have been given a great deal of 
careful study, not only to improve learning in our schools, but also to help 
each individual to profit personally in every possible way. 

It is quite obvious that a student suffering from any kind of illness or 
organic disorder is not capable of learning effectively. Nervousness, inatten- 
tion, or lack of alertness or energy may be due to such causes. This is a matter 
of special concern to the school, because teachers naturally have no way of 
discovering the causes in such cases. As a matter of fact, neither the parents 
nor the student himself may be aware of the source of the trouble. In that case 
the parents should be advised to consult a competent physician; after a careful 
diagnosis of the student’s difficulty, plans can be ‘made to help him. It is 
desirable that teachers be well informed regarding various health problems 
and the functioning of the various organs of the body, so that they will have a 
good understanding of the different health problems they will meet in working 
with their students. 

Our Physical and Mental Capacities. When teachers talk about “inherited 
differences,” they ordinarily have in mind differences in mental capacities, or 
intelligence. There has been much argument concerning what capacities we 
really inherit and what part environmental factors play in the development of 
intelligence as it is measured by intelligence tests. The following is a very good 
summary of the facts concerning the potentials of inheritance: 
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When we ask, “5 intelligence inherited?” the answer is an unqualified 
yes if we mean by intelligence the potentialities present in the genes. 
But that és not the meaning usually attached to the word intelligence. If 
we mean by intelligence the nervous system itself, the answer to our 
question becomes mere qualified: Potentialities are inherited, but 
whether these teach optimum development depends upon freedom 
from anything that might injure the developing organism. If by intel- 
ligence we mean adequacy of behavior in solving the problems with 
which one is confronted on an intelligence test, or in real life situations, 
then our answer is still more qualified: adequacy of behavior depends 
not only upon the structure of the neryous system but also upon the 
ways in which the nervous system has learned to function. [Italics added] 

Parents who want their child to be intelligent, to attain the full develop- 
ment potentially present in the genes, can encourage optimum develop- 
ment in two ways: (1) safeguarding the developing nervous system, 
through care for the mother’s health before the child is born, expert 
medical attention at his birth, and adequate physical care throughout 
childhood; (2) providing opportuhities for learning, appropriate to each 
stage of development, from birth onward. . . . 

Thus far our discussion has been concerned with general intelligence. 
Specia} talents are likewise of interest. In certain fields of endeavor, 
high general intelligence is not sufficient to insure great success (even 
when hard work and good opportunities are present). In music, art, 
mechanics, creative writing, dramatics, and perhaps other fields as well, 
special talent as well as good general intelligence is necessary if dis- 
tinction is to be attained. Doubtless what we call talent in music is not 
a unitary thing, but a fortunate combination of many sensory, perceptual, 
associative, and motor abilities, dependent on the combined action of 
many genes. The fact that it is so complex makes difficult the task of 
predicting its inheritance within a given family."Prom a musical ancestor, 
one descendant may inherit certain phases of his talent, another still 
other phases—a strong sense of rhythm, true memory for pitch, unusual 
motor coordination, exquisite appreciation of tonal combinations, etc. 
—all dependent on р culiarities of bodily structure laid down in the 
genes. To achieve distinguished success as a musician, all these capaci- 
ties, and others, too, perhaps, would be needed. Yehudi Menuhin’s family 
on both sides included a number of people with some degree of musical 
ability. In this young man (and also in his sister) there occurred a lucky 
combination of genes that gave him a higher degree of musical talent 
than either of his parents had manifested. Fortunately, opportunities 
for deyelopment of this great talent were provided. | t 

Muth the same could be said of other special talents, including those 
for art, mechanics, creative writing, and dramatics. Each of these is a 
combination of many abilities that have their source in structural pe- 
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a given child will inherit all these from a distinguished ancestor is doubt- 
ful, depending as it does upon a lucky “shuffling” of so many genes. The 
best the parent can do for his child is to give him opportunity for,the de- 
velopment of any special talents he may manifest. 


While it would appear that good inherited physicai and mental capacities 
are fundamental to intellectual development, it is equally important, perhaps 
more so, that a good educational environment be provided from earliest child- 
hood. Other things being equal, the inference may be drawn that the learning 
experiences are of prime importance. 


OUR BIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


As has been pointed out, we have certain fundamental biological and 
psychological needs that power our activities as human beings. For this 
reason they have been termed drives or propelling forces, because they seem to 
result in some kind of activity to relieve certain stresses or strains that the 
individual feels. The function of these needs or drives in learning situations is 
at least as important as our physical inheritance. Their importance is less 
obvious to casual observation merely because from birth the activities of the 
individual are modified or conditioned by experience. But as teachers we 
should understand the role of these needs. ‘The theory of fundamentil needs 
is Comparatively new among psychologists, but it has wide acceptance, espe- 
cially among those interested in mental hygiene. Because there has been much 
controversy over the role of instincts, inherited drives, and biological and 
psychological needs, the following explanation is given to help teachers ac- 
quire an understanding of the controversial points of view. It should also give 
teachers an intelligent basis for dealing with the fundamental needs of 
students under their direction. . 

The Development of the Instinct Theory. Following the revival of scientific 
inquiry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, men became interested, in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in the nature of man’s development 
as a human being. They came to reject the belief in evil spirits and sought to 
determine how man’s inheritance played a part in cortrolling his behavior. By 
the nineteenth century the term instinct was generally used to indicate forms 
of behavior commonly observed in man and other animals that apparently 
were not learned. 

In the United States, among the first psychologists to accept the theory of 
instincts as motive forces directing unlearned human behavior was William 
James, a Philosopher and psychologist who was professor of philosophy at 
Harvard from 1881 to 1910. James emphasized the physiological basis of 
motivation. He defined instinct as the faculty of acting in such a way as to 
bring about certain ends without foresight of the ends and without previous 


1. Leigh Peck, Child Psychology: A Dynamic A roach, D. С. tl 
Boston, 1953, pp. 25-24. fi неше; 
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education in the pesformance.? Edward L. Thorndike and William McDougall, 
who accepted the James theory and popularized it by their writings in the 
early 1980, presented different interpretations of the basis of instinctive 
reactions. Thorndike advanced the bond theory of nerve connections that 
serve as a basis for olr unlearned activities, which he called “instinctive” or 
“native” reactions. McDougall interpreted instincts as innate mental driving 
forces. In addition to having a physical inheritance, he held that we have 
other innate tendencies to act in certain ways which do not depend upon 
learning. Although the instinct theory was quite generally accepted by 
psychologists and educators during the first quarter of this century, not many 
accept it today. 

Like many other theories, the theory of instincts was subjected to thought- 
ful study and experimentation. Some psychologists. particularly the behavior- 
ists, did not agree with the theory because they thought that all human 
reactions could be explained as biological reactions, and that no mysterious 
inheritance was necessary to supply the dynamic forces or motivation for un- 
learned behavior. But the explanations of the behaviorists were not entirely 
acceptable either, since certain behavior cannot be explained satisfactorily on 
a biological basis. Beginning about 1920, investigators undertook to de- 
termine the differences between biological bases of unlearned behavior and 
other possible bases. As a result, the term fundamental drives was introduced* 
to cover the forces exerted to satisfy not only biological needs like hunger, sex, 
and other organic needs, but also psychological needs—the need for emotional 
security, for recognition of personal worth, for social approval, for love and 
affection, and so on, which apparently are essential to satisfactory personal 
development. 

But the term fundamental drives was not entirely satisfactory, either, be- 
cause it did not indicate the differences between the biological basis and the 
psychological basis of the dynamic forces mofivating ог powering our behavior. 
In other words, fundamental drives might still be interpreted as an instinctive 
inheritance. Thus, McDougall as late as 1932 reaffirmed his belief in the 
instinctive basis of alf fundamental drives.* However, he used the term 
propensity instead of instinct in order to avoid the older interpretation of an 
instinct as an inherited pattern of response. McDougall defines a propensity as 
follows: “A propensity is a disposition, a functional unit of the mind’s total 
organization, and it is one which, when it is excited, generates an active 
tendency, a striving, an impulse, or a drive toward some goal. . . .”* Mc- 
Dougall maintained that these propensities have an innate or instinctive basis, 
and he listed eighteen propensities which provide for the basic bidlogical and 

2. William James, Principles of Psychology (Briefer Course), Henry Holt & Co., 
New Work, 1892, р. 403. 

3. William McDougall, The Energies of Men, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1932, pp. 76-78. 

4. Ibid, р. 118. 
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psychological needs of the individual. But many psychologists and educators 
feel that the effort to satisfy psychological needs cannot be explained either on 
a simple biological basis or as being innate. They have come tojaccept the 
point of view thai certain basic organic and psychological needs are present in 
all individuals and that each individual seeks to satisfy these needs as best he 
can within his own environment. The basic psychological needs are those that 
we have because we are human beings. It is not so important to know how we 
come by them; psychologists may never arrive at an acceptable answer to this 
problem. The important thing is that these needs must be satisfied in desirable 
ways or the individual will suffer unfortunate consequences. The problems of 
mental hygiene are primarily those of helping individuals make desirable ad- 
justments in order to satisfy their basic biological and psychological needs, 
however those needs arise. 

The Basic or Fundamental Needs. The concept of basic or fundamental 
needs was derived from the observation and study of the activities and prob- 
lems of children and adolescents, Evidently the emotions which accompany 
certain psychological stresses lead to overt actions designed to reduce or 
resolve the tensions. Such tensions are designated as needs and drives to 
secure actions that satisfy the individual. There is no consensus among 
psychologists regarding the exact nature of basic needs or the best means of 
classification, but there is general agreement, especially among those inter- 
ested in mental hygiene, that they should be classified as biological or physio- 
logical needs (those inherited) and psychological needs (those basic to the 
enhancement of the ego or self in its environment). Because of their nature, 
some psychologists consider these psychological needs to be learned; other 
psychologists consider them to be inherited, at least in part. Some psycholo- 
gists do not recognize psychological needs as drives and endeavor to account 
for a activity biologically as the maturation or natural growth of the organ- 
ism. 

There is a tendency among psychologists to group needs into as few cate- 
gories as practicable because of their interrelatedness or mutuality in function- 
ing. In other words, the organism functions as a vhole; while overt actions 
often represent attempts to satisfy combinations of drives, the actions them- 
selves suggest certain basic drives. Following is the classification of needs 
adopted for use in this text, 


A Classification of Basic or Fundamental Needs 
1. Biological Needs 
a. Sex needs б 
b. Needs for physical well-being (needs relating to physical security 
and relief of hunger, thirst, fatigue, physical pain, and so on) 


5. R. Н. Wheeler and F. Т. Perkins, Principles of Mental Develdpment, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, 1932, p. 200. 
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2. Psychological Needs 

a. Needs for emotional security (needs relating to psychological com- 
fort and safety, companionship, love and affection for self and 
thers, and so оп) 

b. Need for personal recognition (needs relating to social approval 
by others, approval of accomplishments, feeling of adequacy as 
an individual, success and achievement, mastery, and so on) 

c. Need for freedom to act (needs relating to doing, manipulating 
things, variety of experiences, investigating, adventure, and so on) 


The Importance of “Behavior Controls.” The term behavior control has 
become significant in educational literature because it suggests that our be- 
havior Îs controlled by certain forces. Some of these forces are external, while 
others are internal and a vital part of our make-up. In the preceding chapter, 
we have discussed those internal controls obviously acquired through learning. 
In this chapter we are concerned with certain other internal controls which we 
can designate as our inherited and basic behavior controls, resulting from 
biological and psychological needs¢ As stated previously, some psychologists 
view these latter forces as inherited drives combining instinctive and emotional 
reactions; others treat them as phenomena accompanying the natural develop- 
ment of the organism. A third group takes a middle ground, accepting the 
biological drives as inherited but regarding the psychological drives as learned. 

Regardless of the different theoretical explanations of behavior, the teacher 
needs a practical, common-sense classification of these controls to enable 
him to study student problems and to seek effective solutions. It is practical 
to designate certain drives as inherited and basic behavior controls to dis- 
tinguish them from those designated as acquired behavior controls, which 
obviously result from learning experiences. Since these inherited and basic be- 
havior controls are recognized as dynamic forces<ieading to action, we may 
well classify them as motive forces and treat them as such. The following 
classification is suggested: e 

Inherited and Basic Behavior Controls 

1. Sex motive force ** 

2. Physical well-being motive forces (the drives to secure or maintain 

physical security; to satisfy hunger and thirst; to avoid pain, and so 


on) 
3. Social well-being motive forces (the drives for emotional security, 


for recognition, for companionship, for social approval, for mastery, 


and so on) М 
4. Adaptive motive forces (the drives for freedom to асі, to manipu- 


late, to investigate, to seek new experiences, and so on) 


The assumption is that these forces are at work continuously to secure some 
kind of Adjustment suitable to the environment in which the individual finds 
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himself. The resulting activities will vary because different needs require 
different kinds of activity to produce a feeling of satisfaction—a reduction of 
the biological or psychological stress. In other words, children naturally do 
certain things regardless of what they are called or how they are interpreted in 
scientific investigations. For example, children do play, children do imitate, 
children are curious, children like to manipulate things, children seek com- 
panionship, children seek emotional security, children seek recognition, and 
so on through a long list. These activities appear to have natural or basic 
drives back of them—energy that is released as the result of external stimuli 
or the functioning of certain organs of the body. Apparently these drives must 
be satisfied in desirable ways if the individual is to develop what we call a 
normal, well-adjusted personality. It matters little whether we call such drives 
inherited or we explain them in terms of basic needs or laws of growth and 
maturation; in any case, the problem of the parent and the teacher remains the 
same—helping children and adolescents have experiences that satisfy these 
needs and thereby contribute to satisfactory individual adjustment. 

Educational Implications. The purpose.of education is to help the indi- 
vidual develop a well-balanced personality, as well as to help him acquire the 
so-called learning products (knowledge, abilities, skills) that will enable him 
to deal intelligently with the problems of everyday life. Personality is not 
something separate from these “products of learning.” It inciudes the rhanner 
in which the “whole individual” deals with his personal and social problems. 
It is evident that the basic, inherited behavior controls and the acquired be- 
havior controls play a large part in determining how effectively the individual 
will meet his problems. The main emphasis of the schools in the past has been 
on knowledge and ability outcomes, but we are coming to recognize the 
necessity of giving attention at the same time to the problems of personal and 
social adjustment of the individual because of their bearing upon the effective- 
ness of learning in school situations and upon the welfare of the individual 
both when he is in school and after he leaves school. 

There are two aspects of personality with which teachers are concerned— 
the self-adjustment and the social adjustment of their students. All situations 
in school, curricular and extracurricular, are social Situations which should 
afford students valuable learning experiences. From these we expect our 
students to acquire “ап education.” In the past the objectives of “an educa- 
tion” have been set up for the most part as knowledge and ability outcomes. It 
has been assumed that the individual should and would work out his own self- 
adjustment and social adjustment. The philosophy has prevailed that the 
individual should “fight his own way.” + 

The newer point of view is that the school has a responsibility to help the 
individual attain desirable personal (self) adjustments and desirable social 
adjustments, since they can be even more important than» knowledge and 
abilities in meeting life problems. Furthermore, it has been discovered that 
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many of our social problems—such as juvenile delinquency—result from a 
lack of satisfactory’ personal and social adjustment. Many problem cases can 
be traced directly to the fact that the individuals were denied wholesome satis- 
faction, of their basic biological and psychological drives and became malad- 
justed simply becausg these drives must find an outlet in some kind of 
activity. It is the writer’s conviction that a guidance program frequently can 
deal with these problems, thus making the work of our regular school program 
much more effective. If the teacher is to help his students acquire desirable 
self-adjustment and social adjustment, it is essential that he be familiar with 
the laws of child and adolescent development. 


OUR ACQUIRED BEHAVIOR CONTROLS 

A Classification of Acquired Behavior Controls. The classification of ac- 
quired behavior controls used in this book is given in Diagram 2, page 41. 
Knowledge, abilities, and “emotionalized controls” are called acquired be- 
havior controls because they are acquired through experience and are the 
means by which much of our beh@vior is controlled. In other words, we are 
able to make desired adjustments because of these products of learning we 
possess. The relation of these controls to our inherited and basic behavior 
controls is suggested by the following figure. 


DIAGRAM 3 
THE INDIVIDUAL AS AN INTEGRATED ORGANISM 


Inheritance 
1, Physical 


Environment +— inheritance m Environment 


For the purpose of further discussion we may now list the acquired behavior 
controls as follows: 


1. Keowledge (understanding adaptations) 

2. Abilities and Skills (ability adaptations) 

3. Emotionalized Controls (value adaptations) 

Thorfgh it is not possible to arrive at such a classification by objective means, 
its validity can be established on the basis of careful and valid analyses that 
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have been made of learned responses. Practically all authorities on learning 
use a very similar group classification. The reliability of such a classification 
depends upon the ability to identify the responses of an individual so that they 
can be checked and rechecked, classified and reclassified with a high @ергее of 
accuracy. Its reliability is increased by setting up standards or definitions in 
terms of the characteristic elements of each kind of out¢ome. 

For purposes of guiding teaching and learning aciivities, this classification 
is highly reliable in school practice. The first two groups of learning products 
are subject to very accurate, objective testing. The third group, “emotionalized 
controls,” presents a very different problem, but even here considerable 
progress is being made in objective measurement. Since the learning products 
of this group are different from those of the first two, however, we may be 
able to assure satisfactory progress in schoolwork primarily by learning more 
about their nature. This is a problem to be discussed in Chapters 4 and 5. 

There is some disagreement as to the value and validity of the foregoing 
classification of acquired behavior controls, since in everyday life it is not pos- 
sible or desirable to classify all outcomes aczording to their nature. Our classi- 
fication is not intended to emphasize such an analysis, but rather to enable 
the teacher to analyze learning outcomes where this will help determine the 
proper remedy for overcoming learning difficulties. For example, it has been 
established by means of objective tests that poor reading ability may be“ due to 
one of several causes. Thus reading speed or comprehension can be slowed 
up by unfortunate habits of vocalization which have become a part of the 
individual’s reading adaptation. The remedy is to use practice exercises which 
eliminate the pronunciation or vocalization of each word individually as the 
reader proceeds. In a similar way, incorrect eye movements which affect the 
rate of reading can be overcome by planned exercises to teach proper motor 

‚ co-ordinations, чы, 

Knowledge аз а Control of Behavior. The term knowledge is used in this ` 
book as a generic term to designate ideas, meanings, concepts, facts, principles, 
and other generalizations of a like nature which serve as guides in helping us to 
do what we need to do or want to do. The significance of knowledge as a con- 
trol of behavior lies in the fact that the items of knowledge—meanings, con- 
cepts, facts, principles, and so on—furnish a basis for adjustment to the 
situations in which the individual finds himself. Knowledge is of value 
because it represents experience that enables the ‘individual to adjust himself 
to new situations; hence the important thing in getting knowledge is the experi- 
ence which the items of knowledge represent. 

Motor Abilities as Controls of Behavior. The use of specific motor abilities 
is so intimately a part of the expression of ideas and feelings and the attain- 
ment of the projected ends of our purposing in living that we frequently lose 
sight of their real nature and their function in our lives. That they do,play a 
part in shaping our behavior is evidenced in many ways. In school this is 
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especially true. Students like to do what they have learned to do well, and the 
reverse is also true. One of the simplest and most important sets of co-ordina- 
tions, these used in writing, will serve to illustrate. The author has observed 
that students who lack the ability to write easily and well dislike to do school- 
work requiring muche written expression. They avoid or slight such work, 
which would otherwise be valuable experience for them. Because of the dis- 
satisfactions or annoyances associated with writing, they dash off an almost 
undecipherable page just to fulfill requirements, instead of giving free rein to 
the expression of their ideas. Other tasks requiring written expression become 
boring just because of the writing involved. 

In hike manner, we find adults avoiding many kinds of activities requiring 
motor co-ordinations they have failed to master and, conversely, we find others 
participating wholeheartedly in those activities involving motor abilities they 
can manage satisfactorily. The demands in adult-education classes for training 
in public speaking is evidence that many feel handicapped by their inability to 
express themselves adequately. What a person cannot do well, and yet is 
called upon to do, is apt to become a troublesome and irritating problem. 

General Adaptive Abilities as Controls of Behavior. Under the term general 
adaptive abilities may be classed those abilities that involve an intelligent, 
thinking application of understandings to the solution of problems in practical 
situations. There are many special abilities in particular subject-matter fields 
that must be mastered if the work in those fields is to be carried on successfully. 
The point to be made here is that failure to master these special abilities as 
needed plays a tremendous role in shaping future behavior. One example will 
suffice. Failure to master the reading adaptation, one of the most fundamental 
of our school abilities, is apt to affect the whole life of the individual. Under 
such conditions reading is difficult and will become distasteful. The poor 
reader has shut himself away from much of the ‘world’s storehouse of experi- 
ence. It is impossible for him to delve extensively into our great social 
inheritance stored up in the world’s literature. “Inability to read fosters a dislike 
for reading, results in poor schoolwork generally, and turns the student away 
from pursuits that requf&e any capacity for reading. Inability to succeed in 
school and failure in school subjects can frequently be traced directly to 
failure to master certain special abilities. The extent to which our schools have 
failed to teach such abilities and the reasons for such failures constitute vital 
problems. 

Emotionalized Controls as Controls of Behavior. The term emotionalized 
controls is used to designate emotionalized outcomes of learning, which are 
ordinarily referred to as attitudes, appreciations, interests, ideals, and habits of 
behavior (so-called traits). These controls are frequently referred to as value 
adaptations because they indicate a “stamp of value” or “feeling of worth” 
attached to the object or thing concerned. The “stamp of value” is indicated 
by'such expressions as “attitude toward,” “appreciation of,” or “interest in.” 
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Ordinarily, the emotionalized controls are not interpreted as separate types of 
Tesponse, but are considered an integrated part of some physical-mental pat- 
tern, as illustrated in Diagram 3, page 49. The nature of attitudgs is dis- 
cussed fully in Chapter 5. 

In designating the characteristics of different response patterns, we describe 
knowledge as intellectual response patterns and attitudes as patterns of be- 
havior conditioned by emotional experience that motivates the functioning of 
the response, It is the emotional element, or feeling of value, that makes the 
attitude, the interest, the appreciation, and the habits of behavior important as 
controls of behavior. For example, in elementary school we teach children 
certain facts relating to their health. They learn about their teeth—whatemakes 
them decay, how to care for them, and what the results will be if they do not 
care for them. If our instruction stops there, little positive good will result. 
We know that unless we create in children an active desire to care for their 
teeth, they will not do so. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


Transfer of Learning and Control of Behavior. The extent to which learning 
can be transferred is a problem which has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. Its importance may be indicated by questions students often ask. In 
algebra classes, for example, students frequently ask, “What good will it do me 
to study algebra?” Students in other classes ask similar questions about the 
subjects they are studying. What they really have in mind is, in what ways 
will studying a subject help them with other schoolwork or in everyday life? 
To make the question more significant, it should be stated in this form: What 
learning products acquired in studying a subject will enable the student more 
effectively to do, to create, to understand, or to cope more intelligently with 
new problems than he could without having taken the subject? 

In the past the teacher frequently answered the student’s question by saying, 
“Tt trains your mind.” Such an answer seemed justified by the old “faculty 
Psychology”—no longer generally accepted by psychologists—which postu- 
lated that the mind was divided into powers such as will, reason, and memory, 
and that these powers were developed by exercising them. The assumption 
was, for example, that if you learned to reason in algebra, you could reason 
better in dealing with any other problem—quite a fallacious conclusion. In 
determining the values to be derived from studying a subject, we must study 
the nature of learning itself. That we do “transfer” or use in new situations 
what we have learned in Previous situations in not questioned. The problem of 
transfer in which we are really interested, however, is this: In what ways and 
to what extent can we increase the transfer to a new situation of what has been 
learned previously? Е 

Studies of the transfer of training (learning) have brought together sum- 
maries of both the theories and the facts of transfer. These should be of in- 
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terest to every teacher because they can help us to determine what may be 
done to make our teaching more effective. Three somewhat different theories 
have beeg proposed to explain what happens in the learning process that en- 
ables the individual to learn more readily in a new situation or to accomplish 
the solution of a problem in a new setting. These theories may be designated 
(1) the theory of identical elements, (2) the theory of generalized experience, 
and (3) the Gestalt theory of transfer. These theories attempt to account for 
transfer by ineans of an explanation of learning. By some they are interpreted 
as explanations of the process rather than the cause of transfer: 

The Theory of Identical Elements. The theory of identical elements is 
based apon the fact that situations have certain identities common to them. 
These identities vary in kind. In the study of languages—for example, English 
and Latin—we discover that many English words were derived from the 
Latin; hence we would expect a study of Latin to assist in interpreting many 
English words. This is transfer because of identity of content. In the study of 
mathematics we find mathematical relationships that are identical to those in 
other subjects and in everyday problems. There are other identities in different 
situations, such as similarities in procedures. Then there are certain problems 
or situations that can be handled or solved more effectively by individuals who 
have peeviously acquired certain abilities or skills that are identical, in part at 
least, to the abilities or skills involved in the new situation. For example, if a 
person has learned to skate on ice, he can more easily learn to roller-skate. 
Again, there may be identities of moods or attitudes in different situations, so 
that learning in one can facilitate learning in another Literature and music 
are such fields of experience. 

A word of caution is important. It has been shown by various studies and 
by experimentation that under some circumstances previously acquired abilities 
or habits may actually interfere with new Іеагӣїпр instead of facilitating it. 
Thus W. H. Pyle has shown the advisability of not trying to learn at the same 
time two very similar motor abilities or two Subjects of very similar content, 
because one interferes with the other.® Practicing on two different typewriters 
with different keyboards, and learning two foreign languages at the same time, 
are illustrations of this point. 

The Theory of Generalizing. The second theory, transfer through generali- 
zation, means that transfer takes place to the extent that the learner generalizes 
his experience—that is, interprets relationships and is able to recognize and 
apply in other situations the original principles or facts. Charles H. Judd, the 
chief proponent of this theory, says that generalization is another name for 
relating experiences in such ways that what is learned at one point will work 
to the advantage of the individual in another situation. It is evident that this 
theory depends much upon similarities or identities in situations which the 
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individual observes and to which he applies principles and facts previously 
learned. One would hardly expect facts or principles learned in mathematics 
to be used in situations where none of these mathematical relationships are 
involved. Similarly, the understanding of Latin declensions and cohjugations 
would be of little assistance in understanding the chemical reactions in a bat- 
tery, but might be of assistance in studying English grammar. Some studies 
have shown that good students of English grammar did better in Latin than 
students poorly prepared in English.” This shows transfer from English to 
Latin, an interesting disclosure in view of the arguments for teaching Latin as 
an aid to the understanding of English grammar. Having mastered the rela- 
tionships (generalizations) in English grammar, the student can make use of 
them in the Latin class. This is the very essence of transfer. 

The Gestalt Theory of Transfer. The Gestalt theory of transfer is based 
upon a different interpretation of learning. The Gestaltist explains learning as 
the formation of behavior patterns according to certain organismic laws—that 
is, the laws govern the reactions of an organism as a whole. These behavior 
Patterns are interpreted as being an actual growth or maturation of the organ- 
ism; experience is thus a growth or development of different behavior patterns 
instead of being merely exercise of parts of an organism. Emphasis is put upon 
the fact that the whole organism is concerned in the formation of these behavior 
patterns. For example, a movement or muscular co-ordination like writing is 
a type of motor configuration behavior pattern. In perceptual learning, the 
parts of anything being observed are interpretated in the light of the whole; 
that is, all of the relationships are seen as a whole—a configuration or Gestalt 
—and the parts take on meaning because of their relation to the whole. Learn- 
ing to know is, therefore, acquiring behavior patterns that function when a 
stimulus (itself a configuration) is received and the individual must seck a 
satisfactory adjustment. 

An extended study of the Gestalt interpretation of learning is necessary to 
understand the significance of the Gestalt interpretation of transfer of training. 
Since the learner has acquired patterns of response which are entities, transfer 
to a new situation depends upon the whole-part relations in the new situation 
and the insight of the learner into the total situation, which will enable the 


learner to use these patterns. Wheeler and Perkins explain some of these points 
as follows: 


Recent studies on so-called transfer of training prove that, strictly speak- 

ing, there is no transfer. Indeed the essential fact about that behavior 

designated as transfer is a duplication of response in the first and sub- 

sequent performances. This duplication can take place, (1) when there 

is a similarity of content, (2) where similar methods can be emphasized, 

and (3) where similar attitudes can be assumed. “Transfer” can take 
* 
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place, then, only when the two tasks are so similar that the learner can 
apprehend them im the same whole, that is, perceive that the responses 
learned in the first task fit the second. The comprehensiveness of this 
perceptfon determines the degree of the so-called transfer.’ 


Again, in summary, ghey say: 


“Transfer” from one kind of subject matter to another is no different, 
in principle, from cross-education, That there is “transfer” where there 
is similarity of content or method merely means, again, that a total pat- 
tern of response is conditioning the activity of its parts. . . . If one 
attempts to explain “transfer” on the basis of “соттоп elements” he is 
doomed to failure, because there are no elements common or uncommon. 
The total system conditions the “transfer.” . . . Insofar as the whole- 
part relations are the same there is perfect transfer. . . .” 


Educational Implications. In view of the conflicting theories of transfer, 
what conclusions can a teacher make that will be of practical value in teaching? 
Experimental evidence bears out the gonclusion that, regardless of the theoreti- 
cal explanations of transfer, certain learning experiences are essential to assure 
maximum transfer. In other words, in answer to the previous question we 
raised on page 52, there are ways in which the transfer of learning can be 
increased. These can be summarized as follows: 

First, students will be able to solve new problems or situations according to’ 
their ability to analyze relationships and recognize the application of previously 
acquired knowledge and abilities (including methods of work or methods of 
attack), but the ability to do so will depend in large measure upon previous 
experience in applying their knowledge and abilities to similar situations. This 
means that practice in interpreting relationships and using abilities in a wide 
variety of situations increases the assurance and the extent of transfer. Trans- 
fer is not automatic; the teaching must provide for it. The more specific or 
narrow the experience, the less the transfer. „ - 

The teacher should, then, consider the direct and the indirect values of the 
desired outcomes before selecting the learning activities to attain them. He 
must have definite Іеагпіпё outcomes in mind and choose specific learning ex- 
periences through which these values can be realized. To increase transfer, 
the learning experiences must include appropriate application and use of the 
outcomes, in situations approximating life situations as much as possible, to 
clinch their meaning and use. In the process, there should be conscious atten- 
tion to generalization, as well as analysis of the uses and applications of the 
knowledgg and abilities. It is evident that the amount of transfer will depend 
largely upon such learning experiences and the methods of teaching employed. 

Second, another important factor in increasing the amount of transfer is a 
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strong desire on the part of the learner to make learning effective. Transfer will 
be effective, however, only insofar as the learner can discern and apply trans- 
ferable relationships. Lack of interest or desire seems to result inşa lack of 
effective organization of learning experience, hence a lack of transfer. 

Third, a learner who gains confidence in his ability tossolve problems actually 
increases his ability to cope with new situations. Furthermore, favorable atti- 
tudes and ideals, in combination with desirable habits of work and personal 
habits, greatly influence behavior in new situations. 


CONCLUSIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF LEARNING 


The concept of behavior controls is an important one, because itedirects 
attention to the forces within the individual that guide behavior. A study of 
instincts shows that the child does not follow inherited patterns of instincts but 
is guided rather by learned types of response. It is evident, however, that he is 
powered by strong impulses or desires, stemming from biological and psycho- 
logical needs, which for want of better terms may be called inherited and basic 
behavior-controls. The nature of these controls is readily inferred from the 
activity of children and adolescents. Either’the stimuli from the organs of the 
body or external stimuli set off or release energy that results in a chain of 
activity, depending very much upon experience. The point is that such stimuli 
do reléase a flow of energy—a motive force—and anyone who hopes to influ- 
ence a person’s behavior must reckon with these fundamental drives. The con- 
cept of drives seems much more in keeping with the facts than the concept of 
instinctive control, because the former interpretation readily accounts for the 
greater variability in behavior resulting from experience. 

It appears, therefore, that teachers should study the activities of children 
and adolescents in sẹlation to these fundamental biological and psychological 
needs, since they are, in large’ measure, the motivating factors in activity. How- 
ever, what the teacher must study in reality is the range of activity—that is, 
the particular things students dò under various circumstances. The principal 
value in classifying activities is to bring together types of activity that may be 
dealt with in similar ways. Such studies should help teachers to know what to 
expect, to devise satisfactory ways of preventing undesirable activity, and to 
guide fruitful activity along desirable channels. 

Learning—the acquisition of response patierns—whether treated as matura- 
tion or as a conditioning of previously learned types of response, amounts to a 
redirection of ways of responding motivated by so-called fundamental drives 
and acquired drives. There is no such thing as a stream of inherited activity 
separate from and unmodified by learning. е 

The above conclusions should make teachers realize the tremendous im- 
portance of learning situations, both curricular and extracurgicular, since they 
are varieties of experience. Experience is bound to result in some modifications 
of behavior—either good or bad. These facts emphasize the importance of 
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setting up as goals. desired outcomes (ways of making adjustments to life 
situations )—the learning products of education—and of selecting the types of 
experiences likely to result in ability to make the desired adjustments. Thus 
education is the acquisition of self-control that will prove beneficial to the 
individual and to society. 

It should be clear, also, that the emotional constituent of our reactions is an 
integrated part of the stream of acquired responses. Some of these emotional- 
ized responses are designated as attitudes, appreciations, interests, and habits 
of behavior. The appeal is sometimes made that men should follow their 
reason rather than their feelings in their daily living. Such an appeal actually 
emphasiges the great importance of the emotionalized drives. Man must first 
acquire an attitude receptive of an appeal to reason; only then will he be will- 
ing to follow the dictates of reason. 

Finally, the teacher must not interpret all this to mean that teaching is a 
stereotyped performance. The philosophy of behavior control really opens the 
door to intelligent guidance. All creativeness and initiative must rest upon 
mastery of certain types of response, and the teacher should serve only as an 
intelligent guide in directing student experience toward such goals. 


. 
Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. What three aspects of our physical inheritance are discussed in the text? 
Show in what ways we as teachers are concerned with them in teaching a 
class. 

2. According to Peck, what different interpretations are given to the term 
intelligence? Why should we as teachers be familiar with these interpretations? 
What difference will they make in our dealing with problems? 

3. Why are the terms biological and psychological needs used? What is the 
meaning of the term instinct? Why should we abandon the term? Trace the 
changes in theory and show why the present emphasis is on needs. 

4. What is the meaning of the term behavior сотто! as used in education? What 
is its significance to the social group? To the individual? 

5. What determines the nature of our basic behavior controls? Why is it difficult 
to distinguish the instifictive from the acquired? Illustrate. As teachers, are 
we concerned primarily with activities or with instincts? Justify your point of 
view. 

6. Why distinguish between “drives” and “basic needs”? What appears to be the 
significance of the term motive force? Why is it a practical term to use? Why 
do some object to the use of the word instinct to describe an inherited drive? 
Upon what basis, if at all, would they use the word instinctive? 

7. What is the basis for the classification of inherited and basic behavior con- 
trols fised in our textbook? What is given as the justification for such a classi- 
fication? Is such a classification a practical one for teachers? Why? What 
educational implications can be drawn from the discussion of behavior con- 
trols; е 

8. ы, in the life of a child must we deal with acquired behavior controls? 
"To what extent at the elementary-school age? At the high-school аре? Why 
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give any consideration to instinctive drives in directing and controlling the 
activities of children? Г 

9, Is it possible to give a wholly satisfactory classification of acquired behavior 
controls? Explain. Are these behavior controls learning produc? Are they 
types of response? Compare the uses of these terms as they apply to learning 
outcomes. = 

10. Outline the classification of acquired behavior controls proposed in the text. 
Upon what grounds may the validity of such a classification be justified? 
What is meant by “validity” in this case? 

11. Illustrate how each kind of outcome is a control of behavior. How do they 
compare in importance? Which ones seem to be most significant in con- 
trolling one’s behavior? Justify your answer. 

12. Why is the problem involved in the transfer of training an important one? 
According to studies and experimentation, what factors appear to play a part 
in transfer? How do they function? In what ways can teaching increase the 
amount of transfer? Illustrate by reference to work in some high-school sub- 
ject. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Thé Learning Outcomes 


LEARNING OUTCOMES AND CURRICULUM PLANNING 

Selecting Learning Outcomes. As we pointed out in Chapter 2, the plan- 
ning of the curriculum to meet the needs of students is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the teacher. In the course of such planning, it is 
necessary to determine what outcomes will contribute to the solution of 
adolescent and adult problems in everyday life. This curriculum approach 
assumes that a careful study must be made of the problems of everyday life 
in order to determine what outcomes should be emphasized in the curriculum. 
It also includes a consideration of the content (subject-matter relationships), 
problems, and experiences that can be useful in ‘attaining the desired out- 
comes. To carry out such a study satisfactorily, the teacher should have a 
thorough understanding of the different kinds ¢f outcome in relation to the 
learning experiences necessary to acquire them. The main purpose of this 
chapter is to analyze еас type of outcome and to summarize certain facts 
that are very important in helping the teacher plan the curriculum and organize 
and direct classroom activities. 

It seems desirable first to consider briefly the philosophy and some of the 
problems involved in the curriculum approach and their bearing upon learn- 
ing outcomes. 

Preparing Students for the Problems of Everyday Life. From childhood-to 
old age, life is a continuous series of problems. Centuries ago schools came 
into existence to prepare students to meet the problems of adult life. Tra- 
ditionally, emphasis in schools has been upon “preparation for adult life,” 
but we nêw recognize that children and adolescents, as well as adults, have 


important everyday problems to solve. Growth from infancy to maturity 
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involves a constant struggle with problems, the solution of which has an 
important bearing upon success in coping with problems in adult life. 
Consequently, in building our secondary-school curriculums, we are con- 
cerned with both adolescent and adult needs as determined by tHe problems 
students have or may be expected to have. Б 

Very early the young child realizes that we have schools to help him do 
what he is interested in—what he wants to do and needs to do in everyday 
life. By the time the student reaches the secondary-school level (grade 
seven), he should realize (should have been taught, if you prefer) that the 
school is provided by society for the primary purpose of helping people to 
meet the problems of everyday life, whatever they may be. The troyble with 
many school programs in the past has been that almost the entire emphasis 
has been upon future adult needs, with little consideration given to the 
everyday needs (problems) of the students themselves. It seems unwise, 
however, to go to the other extreme and try to build a secondary-school 
program exclusively around student interests and needs. 

Secondary students should realize that schools are institutions supported 
by society to assist them to prepare for adult life; one of the functions of the 
school is, indeed, to get students to recognize and accept the importance of 
this fact, with all its implications. Oftentimes the curriculum seems so far 
removed from future needs, or the needs themselves remain so hazy and 
uncertain, that students have little desire to Prepare their assignments. 
Then, too, the present needs loom large in the eyes of adolescents. 

There are many ways of motivating students to do their schoolwork, but 
the best motivation is achieved when students feel that what they are doing 
is worthwhile because it is helping them to meet their own present-day 
problems. Here is a real challenge to the school. It can be met by a cur- 
ricular (and extracurricular) program that recognizes these needs and 
provides experiences suited to realistic goals that students can understand 
as important and worthwhile... In addition, the school should encourage at- 
titudes embodying serious Preparation for adult life. This can be ac- 
complished in large measure by means of a well-planned guidance program 
in which all teachers have a share. 

Planning the Curriculum in Terms of Everyday Life. In accordance with 
the preceding observations, our high schools should make a special study 
of the problems of everyday life in planning the school curriculum. The term 
curriculum has been defined in various ways, but particularly in terms of 
content and in terms of experience. There can be no learning without ex- 
perience, and no experience without content (relationships with whicli to have 
experience) An important problem confronting the school is how best to 
organize the school curriculum to attain the desired outcomes. If the cur- 
riculum is to function most effectively, students must know what the ob- 
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jectives are and how the courses they are taking contribute to these ends. 
That is, courses can be justified only on the basis of their contribution in 
meeting the needs of students. But students, as well as teachers, must have 
a comprehtnsive overview of the nature and scope of life problems if they 
are to judge the worth of the school curriculum. This is a problem of orienta- 
tion. Certainly, in studying any subject, students should become acquainted 
with the contributions the course will make to meeting some of life’s prob- 
lems. As the student matures, he will, of course, learn more and more 
about these problems, but beyond his courses a comprehensive overview 
of life problems should be made available. Some schools are pursuing this 
objective through their guidance programs. 

While*the emphasis here has been upon planning the curriculum in terms 
of everyday life, this does not mean that the curriculum must be planned 
upon a problem basis or any other particular basis. (These curricular prob- 
lems will be discussed in Chapter 7.) Though problem-solving is a very 
important learning process, much schoolwork may well be designed to develop 
directly in the student understandings and abilities that will have importance 
in the future. For example, a student who wants to be an engineer knows 
that he must be proficient in mathematics because his success in solving 
engineering problems will depend upon his ability to handle certain mathe- 
matical rélationships. Consequently, he is willing to study quadratic equations, 
the theory of exponents, logarithms, and the like, simply to understand their 
meaning and to be able to use them in solving book problems. Training for 
every trade and profession could offer similar illustrations of abilities acquired 
for future use. If the desired knowledge and ability outcomes can be acquired 
in practical everyday problem situations, so much the better; but it is foolish 
to “manufacture” such situations when students know what they need to learn 
and are interested in mastering the understandingseand abilities for their own 
sake or for future use. There are, however, many projects and practical 
situations that should be utilized in planningehigh-school courses because 
they do provide practical and effective learning experiences. 

We may conclude this ediscussion by pointing out that the first problem 
of the curriculum-maker is to determine the outcomes to be emphasized. The 
curriculum will then consist of the planned experiences of the students with 
whatever subject matter or problems may be necessary to attain the outcomes. 
The experiences may be planned in different ways, depending upon the kinds 
of outcome sought, the subject matter available, the students, the school 
facilities, and so on. Finally, it is quite logical to conclude that, other things 
being equal, the better the teacher understands the nature of the learning 
products or outcomes sought and their relation to the learning experiences 
necessary to acquire them, the more effective the learning situations will be. 
It is the purpose ф the rest of this chapter. as well as Chapter 5, to sum- 
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marize facts concerning the learning outcomes that will be helpful to teachers 
in handling these problems. : 


THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES А 


The Use of Symbols of Knowledge. As used in this book, knowledge is a 
generic term designating meanings, percepts, ideas, concepts, facts, principles, 
general propositions, and other relationships of like nature. Such terms are 
serviceable in conducting an analysis and discussion of learning if the common 
meanings of the terms are understood. 

By the time the average child is ready for school at the age of five or six, 
he has acquired a considerable vocabulary of words (oral expression) 


school, he faces the new problem of learning the meaning of written symbols 
and getting new ideas through them—that is, learning to read. Written or 


the teacher. Я 

As soon as the child has learned to read, he has a new avenue for at- 
taining knowledge. Since our social heritage is tied up in symbolization, 
the child can profit by this inheritance largely in proportion to his ability 
to translate these symbols into meanings and to make use of the knowledge 
thus attained. It is worth repeating that the meaningfulness of these symbols 
to any child will depend upon the meaningfulness of the experiences he has 
had with the relationships these symbols represent, 

In high school, much of the student's learning will involve the use of 
symbols. The teacher is Vitally interested in Seeing that students have the 
experiences and do the reflective thinking essential to their meaningful use 


it. He may have a general notion about certain relationships, but he is not 
likely to have a usable knowledge of them. We often hear students say, “I 
understand Perfectly well, but I cannot explain it.” The students themselves 
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may be deceived about their own knowledge. The point is that it is a valuable 
exercise, as well as an essential one, to have students put their understandings 
into words, as an aid to clarifying their thinking. 

There is no experimental proof to show to what degree inability to use 
verbal symbols restricts“ the general process of reflective thinking, but there 
is ample evidence that high-school students need practice in expressing ideas 
in order to correct and clarify their thinking. There is an important lesson 
in Bacon’s statement, “Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man.” In this connection students should read John 
Dewey’s discussion “Language and the Training of Thought,” in How We 
Think (Chapter XVI in the 1933 revised edition). 

Relation of Knowledge to Other Types of Outcome. As pointed out else- 
where, the term fixed associations, used so frequently in educational literature, 
is applied to items of information or associations that have been memorized. 
The term is an arbitrary one, but since it is used, teachers should understand 
its significance. Knowing the meanigg of something means ability to respond 
to a certain stimulus; and in this respect it does not differ from a so-called 
fixed association. It is in fact a “fixed” association or mental response pattern. 
It appears that the term was introduced largely for pedagogical purposes, 
to emphasize the fact that there are some associations over which the indi- 
vidual should gain automatic control, so that a specific stimulus will produce 
a particular response without any consideration of meaning or significance. 
As a matter of everyday experience, particular terms or names are associated 
with many meanings, so that a word like automobile, for example, might 
suggest many different ideas when it is said, depending upon the individual 
and the circumstances. 

For the sake of economy in thinking and expression, and to facilitate the 
mastery and use of certain adaptive abilities, some associations need to be 
memorized for automatic use, because we are more interested, for the time 
being, in the response than in the interpretation of the meaning attached to 
the association. For example, these words (as the author writes) are written 
with little attention to the*succession of letters. The thought flows on, the 
pen moves, and the words appear in order, properly spelled We would not 
be free to think if we had to be concerned consciously with thousands of 
such fixed associations. Other types of fixed associations are valuable be- 
cause of the link they form in the chain of a thinking process. Examples of 
these are memorized dates, names of places, persons and events, formulas, 
rules, and gefinitions. 

Another distinction to be kept in mind is the nature of the learning process 
involved. In the memorization of associations, we are concerned with the 
repetition ef a singlé association, the meaning of ‘which should be significant, 
until the reaction between stimulus and response is automatic. In the acqui- 
sition of knowledge as knowledge, we are interested in the nature and variety 
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of experience essential to assure clear conceptions of the relationships or 
the objects of knowledge. Breadth of knowledge depends upon the variety 
of meanings or interpretations applied to the relationships which need to be 
understood. 

Many adults find that the amount of definite, spevific, usable knowledge 
(items of information) acquired in school and retained for use later in life 
is surprisingly small. This fact is often used as an argument against requiring 
the mastery of extensive factual material in school. Those who raise such 
objections maintain that it is sufficient for students to get а “general idea” 
of what is studied, or, as it may be expressed, “a general idea of the principle 
of the thing.” It is sometimes said that what one studies matters less than 
how one studies, and that attitudes and ideals are more important than facts. 

The danger in such a point of view lies in the fact that the learner may 
overlook the importance of certain definite factual information as a basis 
for acquiring other meanings and concepts. In order to develop a concept 
or meaning, whether an object, general ,term, definition, rule, or principle 
is involved, it is necessary for the student to understand fully a number of 
specific elements which enter into that concept or meaning. Usually the 
more numerous and varied these elements and the more completely they 
are understood, the richer and fuller the concept is. Indeed, we may fail 
to acquire a new meaning or concept because we do not have the necessary 
fund of facts or meanings. The mere fact that we can often forget specific 
facts and yet retain general principles based upon those facts does not mean 
that we can reach the principles without at sometime having mastered the 
facts. Most general principles, indeed, are learned only through the mastery 
of facts, and a “knowledge” of such principles acquired in some other way 
usually proves meaningless, Learning rules of grammar without functional 
experience with the language relationships is an example of such meaning- 
less knowledge, which deserts, us when we try to use it. 

A Classification of Knowledge Outcomes. Knowledge outcomes are the 
ideas, concepts, or meanings of the relationships with which the learner has 
had experience. To give us a clearer picture of weir nature, it seems de- 
sirable to use the following classification. As indicated in column two, 
knowledge outcomes are the result of creative experience with different kinds 
of relationships, illustrated in column one. 


The Nature of Knowledge Outcomes 


RELATIONS IN LIFE KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES 
1, Material and particular things 1. Clear ideas of material and par- 
—qualities and other charac- ticular things 
teristics z 
. 8 1н. а 
2. Things к relative positions, 2. Concepts of general (abstract) 
shape, size, locations, and so on terms or qualities 5 
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3. More compex relationships 3. Facts, principles, rules, defi- 


found in mathematics, sciences, nitions, general propositions, 
and? languages and concepts of other relation- 
Я ships, processes, procedures, 

and so on 
4. People and what they do, social 4. Concepts of more complex hu- 
situations, institutions, move- man relationships, such as social 
ments, events, and so on patterns, customs, institutions, 


events, and so on 


This, outline should make the teacher realize more fully the range of 
complex relationships dealt with in different subject-matter fields. It should 
enable him to analyze his problems in helping students acquire various 
knowledge outcomes. We talk glibly about helping students get concepts of 
different relationships, but what is done in the average classroom shows that 
the teacher either does not understand the real significance of this problem 
or is following the path of least Uifficulty by using conventional teaching 
procedures. What do we mean by helping students get concepts of different 
relationships? In the first place, concepts—meanings or ideas—vary in 
complexity; therefore, learning experiences must vary in kind and com- 
plexity. For example, concepts of material and particular things require 
certain perceptual experiences. The best way to get a concept of an animal 
is to see it and have various experiences with it. But seeing isn’t enough. 
Nor can you get a good concept of a substance like mercury simply by read- 
ing about it, learning its density, and so on. You must also handle it. The 
question is, what experiences, past and present, are essential? The same 
problem of selection applies to getting concepts of so-called “abstract” re- 
lationships. Concepts of abstract terms are “in the mind,” but they are about 
relationships associated with what we “see” (experience) in everyday life, 
such as number relationships, distances, areas; and rate of movement. The 
teacher must determine what experiences with concrete things are essential 
to the attainment of thesg concepts. 

Our next illustration relates to concepts of more complex relationships. 
Definitions, rules, laws, and principles represent such concepts. For example, 
certain experiences (the right kind) with processes, procedures, and other 
relationships found in mathematics, science, and the languages—like the 
addition of algebraic quantities, the process of distillation, or the subject- 
verb relationship in sentences—enable us to get the meaning of a definition, 
rule, or principle, as stated in some book. On the other hand, learning a 
definition by rote may be of little help in understanding the definition. When 
the student has the right kinds of experiences with the relationships, he can 
be helped to make his own definitions, rules, and the like, because he has 
acquired the concept or understanding. If we are to help students gain the 
concepts of processes or procedures, we must analyze the omnei of the 
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relationships in order to determine what experiences may be needed. One 
illustration, taken from a civics class, must suffice. The subject is how a 
pill becomes a Jaw in the United States Congress. In the first přace, what 
is the concept wanted? How complete an understanding is essential for the 
learners concerned? It would seem important to understand the “steps” 
through which a bill must go before it becomes a law; otherwise many other 
problems relating to the work of Congress will not be understood. Will read- 
ing about the successive steps be sufficient? Will diagrams or outlines be 
enough help? What pictures or other visual aids are needed? What personal 
experiences will be important? Not every student can visit Congress, of 
course, and even if he could, how much would it help in gaining an insight 
into the “steps” through which a bill passes? What school experiences will 
contribute to the desired understanding? We would not suggest setting up 
a mock legislature; too much time is often wasted on such devices, in view 
of the limited amount of real benefit derived. However, motion pictures, radio, 
and television can make valuable contributions. 

Perhaps these illustrations will bring home the point that concepts of 
complex relationships are themselves complex; hence we must analyze what 
we are trying to teach to see what the concepts are and what learning ex- 
periences are essential to understanding. Naturally, in planning the learning 
experiences, we must consider the maturity of the learners and their back- 
ground of experience, since the new learning must begin where the students are. 
In such planning we must not lose sight of individual needs in learning ex- 
perience. 


2 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES AND THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Guiding Principles. As we pointed out in Chapter 3, a child’s first learning 
is through sense experiences with things in his environment. Through such 
experiences he learns to recognize certain particular and material things, 
which thereafter have meaning in terms of his experiences with them. Later 
he begins to use words as symbols to express meanings, but these symbols 
have meaning only because they are associated with meaningful experiences. 
Thus the child’s first meanings and ideas are derived from direct experience 
with concrete things. 

During his early experiences, the child begins also to acquire some of the 
simpler ideas or meanings concerning distance, size, shape, taste, texture, 
number, and color. These comprise his abstract or general ideas, including 
such concepts as far, near; large, small; square, round; long, short; soft, hard; 
sweet, sour; few, many; black, white, and so on. Still later, the child begins 
to acquire meanings or ideas of family, home, and community relationships, 
Thus the young child begins to acquire simple ideas of particular and,material 
things, abstract relationships, and social relationships. Within his range of 
experiences he analyzes, compares, evaluates, and draws conclusions. His 
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progress in ability to. think reflectively will depend upon his native capacity 
(biological inheritance), his growth in knowledge, and the kinds of experi- 
ences needed in acquiring that knowledge. 

Educational growth must proceed from the simple to the complex. It 
is a gradual, assimilative process in which certain meanings or concepts are 
fundamental to the atquisition of others. That is, without certain under- 
standings as a foundation, it is impossible to acquire certain other under- 
standings. For example, certain number concepts must be understood before 
the meanings of fractions can be developed, and these in turn are essential to 
understanding decimal fractions and percentages. The same sort of growth 
takes place in acquiring language concepts, particularly in grammar. 

The preceding discussions serve to emphasize certain facts the teacher 
should keep constantly in mind in planning courses of instruction. These 
facts, together with evidence obtained from numerous investigations of the 
educational growth of students, form the basis for the following conclusions 
or guiding principles: 


1. The acquisition of knowledge (understanding) is a gradual growth 
and is evolutionary in character. 

2. In the acquisition of understanding, progress is from sense experience 
with concrete things to the more complex experiences involving ab- 
stract relationships. 

3. In perceptual learning the parts are interpreted in the light of the 
whole; that is, the whole conditions the meaning of the parts. 

4. There is an essential sequence in the development of many kinds of 
concepts. Fundamental concepts must be mastered first. 

5. The learning processes are of like character throughout the elementary 
and secondary (school) levels, but they necessarily differ in com- 
plexity at different levels because of differences in the mental maturity 
of the learners. 1 

6. Learning experiences at different grade levels should be adapted to 


the maturity of the learners. < 
7. Learning experiences should be adapted to the individuality of the 


learner, especially,to the rate of his learning ability. 


Direct and Vicarious Learning Experiences. In describing the nature of 
learning experiences, it is difficult to choose terminology that is not subject 
te misuse. Cases in point are the terms direct and vicarious used to designate 
types of learning activity. Direct experience refers to learning activity that 
involves firsthand experience with the relationships concerned in the learning 
product, (or outcome) to be attained. It includes what is commonly referred 
to as perceptual learning, but it is a broader term, since it includes experi- 
ences with symbols representing other relationships—examples in algebra, 
mechanical drawing, and so on—and experiences in acquiring any ability. 


Vicarious experience is experience through which we acquire the learning 
e 
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outcome without firsthand or direct experience with the relationships involved. 
It makes use of the direct experience of others. É 

Perceptual learning is the acquiring of knowledge or understanding through 
the senses. It applies to experiences dependent upon seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, feeling, handling, and manipulating things in different ways. It 
applies particularly to experience by means of whick we get our interpre- 
tations of the fundamental characteristics of particular and material things. 
A child learns that certain effects upon his physical organism are called hard 
and soft. These are abstract terms, but hard recalls one type of experience 
and soft, another. Thus the qualities of chalk are described in terms of hard- 
ness and softness, together with weight, color, texture, and so on. All these 
characteristics are in terms of sense experiences. а 

Various things and characteristics of things, then, are designated by word 
symbols. By means of these symbols, we can gain an understanding of some 
particular or material thing by reading about it, and this may serve all our 
purposes just as well as having firsthand experiences with it. Some writers 
include the interpretation of the printed, page under perceptual learning, 
but this classification seems to miss the true significance of the term. We 
must interpret all stimuli, whether from object, word, or other sources; 
hence there is no purpose in speaking of perceptual learning unless it is 
limited to a particular type of learning—that is, learning about things through 
sense experience with them. 

As has been pointed out, we learn much through the experiences of others. 
These experiences, which we refer to as vicarious experiences, include such 
varied activities as reading, looking at pictures and other sorts of illustrative 
material, listening to lectures and discussions, and so forth. Such learning 
activities are very important, since it is impossible for us to have all of the 
firsthand experiences that are essential to desired knowledge outcomes. This 
is nbviously true of past historical events. And even in the case of many 
present-day situations, it is a saving of time, energy, and money to be able 
to use the experience of others. 

We must keep in mind constantly, however, that the ability of the learner 
to profit by the experiences of others depends upon the extent and adequacy 
of his previous firsthand or direct experience. Many schools tend to minimize 
the importance of different kinds of perceptual experience with things, and 
of other types of firsthand experience. The work of many classes is con- 
fined almost wholly to the use of a single textbook or to formal learning 
exercises, with only a few additional books at most. This undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the great amount of restricted lesson-learning in our schools. 

To help further in showing the nature and relationship of direct and 
vicarious experiences in getting knowledge and understanding, the following 


list of learning experiences is given: з 1 
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1. Direct Experiences 
A. Having perceptual or sense experiences with objects, specimens, 
samples, and so on 
B. Observing manufacturing processes, procedures, products and so 
on 
C. Getting inforjnation or understanding through experience with, or 
practical use of, objects and materials 
D. Observing and experimenting with materials and apparatus 
E. Expressing, applying, organizing, or using information to help per- 
fect the knowledge or concepts aimed at. This includes such ac- 
tivities as: 
a. Constructing models, plans, and so on 
b. Drawing, painting, dramatizing, and so on 
c. Presenting a description or an exposition, either orally or in 
writing 
d. Summarizing, stating generalizations, and so on 
F. Gathering data 
a. Listing important facts, points, and so on 
b. Collecting specimens, Samples, and so on 
2. Vicarious Experiences 
A. Reading accounts or discussions in textbooks, library books, maga- 
zines, papers, and so on 
B. Listening to oral discussions, lectures, and so on 
C. Observing pictures, maps, charts, and other illustrative material 
representing the real relationships 
3. Combinations of Direct and Vicarious Experiences 
Making tield trips and observation tours 
Solving problems of different kinds 
Working out projects of different kinds 
Listening to lecture-demonstrations in the classroom 
Working on units, lessons, and soon ‘ 
Taking part in discussions 


е 
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It is obvious that in practical learning situations, we cannot completely 
separate these learning activities by types, nor is it desirable to do so. We 
should, nevertheless, anfilyze each learning situation to see that the experi- 
ences are meaningful and productive. And we need to remember always 
that vicarious experiences are adequate only if there has been adequate 
direct experience at some previous time upon which present learning may 
draw. 

Making Learning Experiences Effective. While we have emphasized the 
nature and variety of activities through which knowledge may be attained, 
we must remember that reflective thinking is an essential part of these 
activities. Understandings are not memorized facts, but derived facts—that 
is, they result fram reflective thinking and rationalization, which these ac- 
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tivities are designed to provide. Such activities will be instructive only insofar 
as students analyze, compare, evaluate, and draw conclusions concerning 
the desired knowledge outcomes. This epitomizes the task of the teacher in 
carrying out the instructional function of classroom activities. 3 

The Value of Simultaneous Learning Products. In the preceding discussion 
we were concerned primarily with learning activities designed to secure 
knowledge and understanding. We must realize, however, that in most learn- 
ing situations we are not concerned exclusively with a single type of outcame. 
While our primary interest may be in one kind of outcome, say the under- 
standing of a law or principle, students will acquire through the same learn- 
ing activities many other important learning products, such as additional 
facts, abilities, skills, attitudes, appreciations, and interests. Kilpatrick has 
given us a very helpful terminology for designating these simultaneous learn- 
ings. He calls them primary, associate, and concomitant learnings.’ 

Because of their practical use, every teacher should be familiar with these 
terms. Primary learnings are learnings that are the primary objective of the 
learning activities. They may be understandings, facts, abilities, skills, or 
emotionalized outcomes. .issociate learnings are the additional facts, abilities, 
or skills that are derived from the learning activities, but are not absolutely 
necessary to the primary learnings. They are valuable in themselves, even 
though they are a sort of by-product, and they may later be of much value 
to the learner, since they increase his background of knowledge or abilities. 
Concomitant learnings include only emotionalized outcomes—attitudes, ap- 
preciations, interests, ideals, and habits of behavior (so-called traits)—which 
are developed simultaneously through the learning activities designed primarily 
to attain other outcomes. While they may be incidental for the learner, they 
should be given careful consideration by the teacher, because of their im- 
portance in shaping behavior. Further, since concomitant outcomes are not 
inherent in the subject matter, care must be used in selecting and directing 
the learning activities so that desired concomitant outcomes will be developed. 

While much of the learning in a classroom is a direct attack to attain 
certain understandings, abilities, or skills, it is quite evident that we gain much 
knowledge that is not the primary objective of learning activities. This is 
especially true in the solution of problems. Problem-solving starts with a 
situation impelling the learner to search for answers to questions. It ap- 
proximates the situations of everyday life, in which we have problems for 
which we have no ready-made book answers. In the attempt to solve such 
problems, perceptual experiences and other firsthand experiences may form a 
very important part of the learning activity. Problem-solving thus contributes 
directly and indirectly to our fund of knowledge about material and particular 
things. 

1. W. H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of “Methods, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1925, pp. 102 ff. . 
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ABILITIES AND SKILLS AS LEARNING OUTCOMES 


Distinctions between the Terms. Some writers make no distinction between 
the terms, abilities and skills, using them interchangeably to refer to any of a 
miscellaneous set of response patterns. Others prefer to use skill to mean the 
facility with which response patterns can be used. Thus two students may 
acquire the ability to add fractions accurately, but one can do it with greater 
skill (facility). In this sense there is a definite distinction between teaching 
an ability and teaching a skill, of which Burton has given us one of the best 


explanations: 


An ability is a generalized power to carry on an integrated complex of 
related activities. 


ї (Illustrations: ) ability to read. 

ability to spell. 

ability to write. 
These common but highly generalized abilities may be broken up into 
several dozen subsidiary abilities, each of which is a desired outcome of 
learning. ... 
A skill is facility in performance of any given response; it is a relatively 
fixed, relatively automatic response to similar and recurring situations. 
Skills may be either mental or motor. The special abilities referred to 
above. include within them scores and scores of skills. In the general 
ability to compute, for instance, there are found such minute skills as 
counting, using tables, adding odd and even numbers, adding two-place 
numbers, adding columns of more than four, five, or six numbers, measur- 
ing, weighing, estimating. What we commonly call addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division have within them а number of specific skills, 
most of which have to be learned. 

Reading involves such subsidiary skills as skill in recognizing new 
words, skill in pronunciation, skill in combining contextual clues in order 
to interpret unfamiliar words. Other related skills are the skills in using a 
table of contents, an index, topic headings, footnotes, bibliography. 
Library skills include the use of the card catalogue, the Readers’ Guide, 
the dictionary, book reviews, and similar tools. Skills useful both in secur- 
ing content from reading material and in organizing outlines are skills in 
selecting a topic sentence, a summary sentence, and key words. Skills in 
punctuation, also, are necessary here. The reading of a map in general is 
an ability, but there are certain specific skills within it such as the reading 
of symbols for various elevations, types of vegetation, natural resources, 
cities, and rivers. In the field of mechanic arts, there are any number of 
subsidiary skills in using certain tools.” 

Jude that both terms will probably be used 


From this summary we can conc 
by different teachers, although they may have the same specific outcomes in 
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mind. For this reason it seems desirable to adopt specific terms that can 
be applied to different types of ability outcomes. It woyld be preferable to 
use the term skill to refer to the facility with which we use the specific out- 
comes, but there is no way to secure general acceptance of this distinction. 

A Classification of Ability Outcomes. The classification of abilities used 
in this text emphasizes the importance of analyzing the nature of the ability 
outcomes before trying to choose the learning experiences. This is in keep- 
ing with the preceding discussion on analyzing the nature of the knowledge 
outcomes before choosing the learning experiences. The classification of 
abilities is as follows: 


1. Specific motor skills (automatic motor response patterns) 
2. Specific mental abilities (automatic mental response patterns) 
3. Adaptive abilities (adaptive response patterns) 


These represent clear-cut distinctions in analyzing the desired outcomes. 

Specific motor skills. A specific motor skill consists of a specific set of 
motor co-ordinations that have been automatized for use in some situation. 
Examples are the different muscular co-ofdinations used in writing longhand, 
touch typing, playing golf, throwing a curved ball, running a machine, pro- 
nouncing and enunciating words in speaking, and so on. These are only a 
few of the hundreds of specific automatic motor co-ordinations we make use of 
in everyday life. These patterns are adapted in various ways under different 
circumstances, but some pattern of muscular co-ordination must exist before 
there can be adaptation and flexibility. The problem we face as teachers is 
to determine the nature of the. motor co-ordinations to be learned, how they 
are to be used, and then how they can be learned most effectively. While 
these responses may be termed. automatic, they become adaptable for use 
under a variety of circumstances. Some need a high degree of perfection; 
others may be used satisfactorily even at a low level of skill. The problem 
of acquiring these outcomes (and teaching them) will be discussed in a 
later section. ы 

Specific mental abilities. Many of the situations of everyday life require 
the rapid and efficient use of certain mental associations or mental response 
patterns. These are designated in this text as specific mental abilities, which 
may be defined as mental associations or mental response patterns that have 
been memorized for ready recall. They must be meaningful response patterns 
if they are to be useful, but the distinctive fact about them is that they are 
relatively automatic and do not require reflective thinking to make the re- 
sponse. They are often referred to as memorized associations. The memoriza- 
tion or “fixing” of important associations is an essential part of schoo? learning 
—for example, “learning” the spelling of words and the number combinations 
used in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division; “learning” vocabu- 
laries, dates, symbols, formulas, facts, and events; memorizing prose and 
poetry, as well as rules, definitions, and principles. Many associations are 
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especially important in the further acquisition of knowledge and abilities; this 
reason alone may justify special drill to make them relatively automatic. 
Incidental learning will not suffice, in many instances, to fix the associations 
for ready uge. 
aa word of caution seems pertinent here. Memorization is a process of 
xing” (by some kindcof repetition) certain associations (including items 
of information) for ready recall, just as a matter of convenience and ef- 
ficiency, but it is not а means of learning meanings or getting understanding, 
although students may. interpret at the same time that they are memorizing. 
Meanings should precede memorization because, (1) the response is of use 
only if it is meaningful, and (2) meaning facilitates memorization. For ex- 
ample, wumber combinations are useful only insofar as they are applied 
meaningfully in solving some problem. It is important, then, that addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division have meaning gained through ap- 
propriate experience. Many of the number combinations will be “fixed” 
without memorization, but some drill and practice will be necessary to fix 
other combinations for ready use. « 

How much memorization should there be in school subjects? There is 
no “right” answer; teachers differ greatly in their opinions. There should 
be no disagreement, however, about the fact that emphasis ought to be placed 
upon understandings. The learning experiences necessary to this end have 
been discussed in the preceding sections. The teacher must use his best 
judgment in deciding how much memorization is necessary in his course. 
That learning of this type has been overdone in the past can hardly be 
questioned, but it would be foolish to conclude arbitrarily that memorization 
has no value. Here, as elsewhere, the activities we select should be determined 
only after a careful study of the problems of everyday life. The complexity 
of modern life leads to the conclusion that the primary emphasis should 
be upon understandings and abilities. It is true that retention of meanings 
and items of information is important because remembered ideas are the 
raw materials we use in thinking. However, we remember many of the facts 
and associations of everyday life because they have meaning as a result 
of many different associations; hence it is not necessary to memorize them. 
On the other hand, to assure ready recall of many facts and other associations 
when we want them for use, memorization is necessary. Nevertheless, it 
is suggested that, for much of our schoolwork, review and rethinking of, prob- 
lems will give better results than memorization. The teacher must decide 
what learning products are most important and how they are best attained. 

Adaptiye abilities. An adaptive ability may be defined as the ability or 
power to apply one’s understandings to the solution of difficulties or prob- 
lems of everyday life. These abilities, sometimes referred to as mental abilities, 
may involve the use of many motor response «patterns and memorized as- 
sociations. The ability to express one’s thoughts or feelings on his feet in 
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debate, in public speaking, in singing, and in acting or dramatics are illustra- 
tions of the use made of previously acquired motor response patterns. In 
some cases new motor response patterns may be learned as a part of the 
adaptive ability. The term adaptive is used to indicate that the ability requires 
reflective thinking and that it is not an automatic response. However, 
relatively automatic motor co-ordinations and meniorized associations may 
become an integrated part of the adaptive ability. Thus motor skills are of 
primary concern in various types of curricular and extracurricular work— 
for example, handwriting, drawing, typing, physical training, athletics, shop- 
work, laboratory work, and playing musical instruments. In addition, various 
specific adaptations are essential to the mastery of such adaptive abilities 
as singing, public speaking, debating, expressive reading, dramatization, 
stenography, certain work in the domestic arts, pronunciation of words 
(especially in foreign languages), and so on. 

The most obvious illustrations of adaptive abilities are those involving the 
use of rules and principles in the solution of particular problems, like those 
in mathematics and science. The individual must interpret the problems or 
situation, select the rules or principles that apply, and proceed to take the 
steps that solve the problem. Such problems usually admit of only one 
correct or satisfactory solution, and the learning activity involved is rather 
specific and limited in its nature—for example, learning to factor different 
types of algebraic quantities, to solve different types of equations, or to 
solve problems involving Archimedes’ principle or Boyle’s law. 

On the other hand, we face many problems that admit of a number of 
satisfactory solutions, The abilities required for these situations are no less 
real than the adaptive abilities of a more specific nature, and they are no 
less important. Let us illustrate these less specific abilities. In the fields of 
oral and written expression, the individual may express his ideas and feel- 
ings in many different ways that are equally satisfactory. Thus an author 
may purposely vary his style by making changes in the use of different 
parts of speech to avoid monotony. This conscious use of knowledge to 
produce a desired product illustrates the significance of the term adaptive 
ability. It illustrates, also, the advantage of varying the means of expression 
to fit the circumstances. In other fields of expression such as music and art, 
in the vocations, and in unspecialized fields of experience, many different 
kinds of adaptive abilities are needed. 


THE ACQUISITION OF ABILITIES AND SKILLS 
Complexity of Outcomes. While some learning outcomes are simple and 
specific, others are very complex and variable. Since the situations in which 
these outcomes are to be used also vary in complexity, the teacher must devote 
careful study to each type of outcome and the circums.ances under which 
it will be used, in order to determine the best learning experiences to employ. 
è 
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Some of the outcomes are important enough in everyday life to warrant ex- 
perimentation to determine the best learning procedures; others are less 
important апа сап be readily learned and adapted to meet practical needs. 
The motor skills needed in typing and in playing musical instruments are 
illustrations of the first kind; motor skills needed in driving an automobile 
or in doing ordinary daily tasks are illustrations of the second. The former 
need to be performed with a high degree of skill and proficiency; the latter 
require no highly specialized training. Many of the specific motor co-ordi- 
nations can be learned in the course of acquiring a more complex adaptive 
ability—for example, learning to use a needle and thimble in hand-sewing. 
On the sther hand, certain specific co-ordinations, like those used in typing 
and playing musical instruments, need to be singled out for practice in 
planned exercises to secure skill and proficiency. 

While there are some general principles that apply to the acquisition of 
all abilities and skills, each kind of ability must be analyzed to determine its 
unique characteristics and the leagning experiences needed to attain it. 
Formerly, emphasis was put upon practice and drill as the primary factors in 
perfecting a skill or fixing associations. According to the bond theory, once 
the right connection is made, exercise or repetition is all that is needed to 
acquire the desired outcome. Recent studies have shown, on the contrary, 
that proficiency in the mastery of specific motor skills and specific mental 
abilities depends upon an interpretation and understanding of the relation- 
ships involved in the skill or ability to be acquired. Consequently, the 
acquisition of motor skills or fixed associations should not be treated simply 
as a mechanical process. Reflective thinking plays an important role in 
learning the skill or ability. 

Steps in the Acquisition of Specific Motor Skills. The first phase in learn- 
ing a specific motor skill is to get an understanding of its nature and use, 
including an idea of the form of the movement. This may be done by 
observing a model or the use of the motor co-ordination to be learned. A 
model in this case is not some form of a finished product, like a written copy, 
for example. It is a demonstration of the motor co-ordination. In some 
cases the form or pattern of the movement may be suggested by hearing an 
explanation, or by reading directions. The preliminary step is followed by 
experiences that gradually perfect the response pattern to be mastered. This 
phase of learning involves trying out the co-ordinations, criticism of mistakes, 
correction, and practice, until the learner approximates the correct form. 
The final, phase of learning is practice to perfect the movement and make 
it automatic. Where various co-ordinations are to be used in more compli- 
cated pattern sequences Ог wholes, as in typing, practice should be governed 
by the pest known principles applying to the learning of that particular 
type of motor skill. The phases of learning applying to the mastery of motor 
skills may be summarized as follows: 
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Phases of the Learning Process — 


1. Getting an idea of the nature of the response pattern (preparation) 
A. Seeing the model (movement) or demonstration 
B. Observing the product in relation to the movement made to pro- 
duce it 
C. Hearing or reading directions or an explanation 
2. Learning the response, pattern (mastery of form) 
A. Trying out the movement (imitation of model) 
a. Getting feeling of movement (observation and study of move- 
ment) 
b. Attention to results or to movement 
B. Perfecting response pattern (evaluating progress) 
a. Discovering errors 
b. Listening to criticisms of form, movement, and results 
с. Observing correct form, movement, and results 
3. Acquiring accuracy and skill (facility) 
Practice according to principles determined by experience and experi- 
mentation that apply to the acquisition of the particular type of motor 
skill. Aim to make the skill automatic. 


Principles Governing the Practice of Motor Skills. Experimentation has 
demonstrated the value of certain principles that are generally applicable 
to the acquisition of motor skills. Students should observe these principles 
and adapt them to the acquisition of the particular skill concerned. 

A correct start is essential. Good form (technique) should be stressed 
before speed. Sometimes it may seem that a short-cut method gets results: 
much more quickly than an approved or well-tried method. The danger 
is that the novice or amateur may lack the experience to foresee possible 
inadequacies in his short-cut method in future learning situations. He may, 
in fact, establish habits that are a handicap to later efficiency. This is 
illustrated by the student who wishes to learn touch typewriting and attempts 
to hasten his learning by watching his fingers ала (ће positions of the keys 
when typing from his copy. It is not true that practice alone necessarily 
makes for perfection. Practice may establish uneconomical methods of reach- 
ing an end and may establish habits that must be changed before the desired 
proficiency can be attained. 

The teacher faces an added problem when he attempts to correct such bad 
habits. The student’s attitude toward the need for a change must be con- 
sidered. Even willing attempts to change may prove discouraging, since 
relearning is apt to be more difficult than the first learning. Clearly, it is 
important to know the correct movement for the co-ordination to be learned, 
the way to make the correct start, and the practice technique that will avoid 
forming undesirable response patterns. у 


The last statement suggests а very interesting problem. How ate we to 
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know what is a correct start? The initial problem for the teacher and the 
learner is to get an idea of the pattern or movement as a whole. Before 
moving рісўшгеѕ made their contribution, the exact nature of various motor 
abilities was not fully understood and appreciated. Experimental studies of 
such activities as handwriting, typing, athletics, and the operation of machines 
show that learning in these fields consists of patterns of response—in reality, 
wholes of different kinds—which are best mastered when learned as wholes 
instead of by a method of synthesis. In recent years, for example, important 
studies have been made to discover the nature and importance of typing 
patterns. Formerly the learner was set to work to master the single letter 
co-ordinations through keyboard practice exercises involving various letter 
combinations which would “fix” these “specific habits.” From these the 
learner was expected to build up word patterns gradually. Experimentation 
has shown the efficiency of learning by word and phrase patterns, as well as 
by practice in letter combinations. 

A conscious attempt should be made to improve results by concentrating 
and working under some pressure, as in competing with the class or one’s 
own record. Experimental evidence shows that the attitude of the learner 
plays a considerable part in the effectiveness of learning; this, of course, 
applies to the mastery of all learning products. It is quite evident that interest 
will play a considerable part in a student's conscious attempts to improve, 
to concentrate, or to strive for perfection. In the face of this experimental 
evidence showing the effect of interest on the efficiency of learning, we still 
have teachers who appear to think that practice and drill can be effective, 
if adhered to consistently, even though interest is lacking. On the other 
hand, there are those who exalt interest to the extent of opposing practice and 
drill. Neither extreme is satisfactory for efficient, effective schoolwork. 
Practice is necessary to progress, and experimental evidence shows that 
stimuli which arouse interest and zeal increase effectiveness. Teachers 
should not ignore their duty to provide helps and stimuli to arouse interest 
when it ebbs during periods of practice. Experiments show the importance of 
the following factors conditioning success: (1) the learner’s attitude toward 
the task of learning, in general, (2) his attitude toward success, (3) his 
belief in his own ability to improve, and (4) his interest in improvement 
and the strength of his feeling of need for making gains. 

Attention should be centered on making correct movements. Accessory 
and nonessential movements should be eliminated as soon as possible. While 
trial and grror cannot be eliminated, efficiency demands elimination of ас- 
cessory movements as soon as possible. Fixing attention upon the move- 
ment to be made will help eliminate nonessential movements. Directions 
should be positive‘rather than negative. Ш 

Practice situations should resemble as nearly as possible the situation 
in which the ability is to be used or the movement as it will be used. 
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Practice periods should preferably be short and distributed over a consider- 
able length of time. 

Attention should be focused upon the general or whole movement instead 
of upon the details of movements during practice. In acquiring many motor 
abilities, attention should be focused upon the product or objective result 
rather than the movement itself. 

In more or less complex co-ordinations, progress seems easier and more 
effective if attention is given first to the entire movement to get the feeling 
of the movement as a whole. Then parts that need perfecting can be singled 
out for particular attention. In most cases, however, in such fields as 
athletics and manual arts, the ability can be perfected through imitation. 
The learner watches the performance of another and then during practice 
attends to the product or goal instead of his own movement. For example, 
in learning to use a hand tool the learner cannot watch the movement of his 
own hand but watches where the tool is going and what is happening to the 
product he is making. In many instances, directions by the teacher or 
coach during the performance help in the attainment of the desired form. 
These directions are especially helpful in timing the changes in the move- 
ment that make up the parts of the desired form. 

The Phases of the Teaching Process. The phases of the teaching procedure 
should follow the phases of the learning process through which the student 
must go. The teacher activity needed as a guide should be definite and easily 
understood. It should be free of unnecessary material or suggestions that 
might distract the learner from the important things to be observed or 
performed, thus reducing the efficiency of the learning process. The following 
is a summary of the important phases of the teaching procedure: 


1. Preparing students (helping to build concept of movement) 
a. Demonstrating—showing movement and resulting end product, if 
any, such as forms of letters 
b. Giving verbal directions or explanations 
с. Directing students to other information regarding directions, ex- 
planations, and models 
2. Helping students acquire new motor pattern (guiding trial-and-error 
process in imitating model) 
a. Helping students perform movement 
b. Giving directions and explanations 
c. Evaluating progress—pointing out good form and errors 
d. Helping students evaluate their own progress 
3. Directing practice for accuracy (or quality) and skill D 
a. Helping students to follow principles applicable to practice 


In directing practice to sècure accuracy and skill, tlle teacher should 
consider the nature of the ability being learned. In writing, for example, 
too much early emphasis upon either accuracy or speed will hinder progress. 
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Many students want to practice for speed without attention to good form, 
so that they never really acquire the motor co-ordinations necessary to write 
well. It is not easy to motivate students to continue effort in order to attain 
form. In this respect it is safe to say that there has been little real teaching 
of penmanship. If, in the case of writing, all that is wanted is an end product 
that is legible, then the extra effort to perfect any standard form is time 
wasted. There seems, however, to be another value attached to teaching 
good form in writing—an appreciation of the value of good form itself. 
This may have considerable transfer value, which may justify spendiny 
time in the attainment of desirable form in writing. Such problems must 
be faced by every teacher who teaches the mastery of any motor ability. 
The Acquisition of Specific Mental Abilities. In a preceding section, specific 
mental abilities were defined as mental associations or mental response 
patterns that have been memorized for ready recall. Memorization is a pro- 
cess of “fixing” (usually by some kind of repetition) certain associations 
for ready recall just as a matter of convenience and usefulness. It is not 
a means of learning meanings or getting understandings, but it is one means 
of facilitating retention. As has been stated previously, the retention of 
meanings and items of information is important because remembered ideas 
are the ҳам material we use in thinking, and one cannot reason unless he 
remembers. But in some situations we need to be able to make certain mental 
responses quickly and accurately because so doing will facilitate the perform- 
ance of some other task or the solution of some problem. The teacher must 
use his best judgment in deciding what associations are likely to be used in 
this way and, therefore, should be memorized to facilitate effective use. 
Experimental studies show that several factors condition the effectiveness of 
memorization. The first of these is meaning. Students should understand the 
relationships being studied before being asked to ‘memorize any associations 
relative to them—whether definitions, rules, principles, or other factual in- 
formation. In the second place, the teacher shouid remember that the kinds of 
associations built up around the relationships condition retention and recall. 
Any procedure that helps the student learn better will help him remember 
better. A few examples will suffice. In spelling, meaning and use come first, 
but in mastering the spelling of word symbols, many students will profit by 
writing the words, in addition to seeing, hearing, saying, and spelling them 
orally. In teaching the meaning and use of words, functional use should be 
emphasized; there may be little value in looking up words in the dictionary 
and then writing them in sentences. Many words are learned without resort 
to drill dt spelling lessons, but many others need special attention and 
sufficient use (drill) to fix the correct spelling. To cite one common error 
among many, why go college students write “there” for “their”? It should be 
noted that rote memory is not an effective means of fixing associations for 


retention and recall. 
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There is a third factor that merits consideration. While the student should 
know what relationships need to be learned, there are many associations which 
reason will not help us to learn. This is especially true in English grammar. 
For example usage, not logic, has determined the principal parts of the irregu- 
lar verbs we use. The student must “learn” the correct forms, and he will have 
to practice saying them or writing them (perhaps both) if he wishes to use 
them readily. The following irregular verbs illustrate the point: 


go went gone 

ring rang rung 

fly flew flown 

lie ? ? (to be supplied 
lay ? ? by the reader) 


There must be a familiar “ring” or rhythmic response to “fix” the correct 
response. Helps may be used to reinforce the meaning, but repetition is 
necessary to clinch the association. There are other associations, like the 
sounds of letters in the pronunciatio of words that must be “learned” 
(memorized or fixed) if students are to be able to speak English correctly. 
The teacher will have to determine the kind of repetition best suited to reten- 
tion—hearing the association, seeing the association, saying the association, 
writing the association, or any other way of repeating or using the association 
that will assure ready recall. 

Other factors that condition the effectiveness of memorization are the pur- 
pose of the learner and his feeling that the learning is worthwhile. The effect 
of the learning experience upon the learner is also important. These factors 
are interrelated. In attempting to make this type of learning effective, the 
teacher should also remember that the organization of the relationships for 
learning has an important hearing upon the effectiveness of the results. Visual 
aids may be used to advantage to bring out meanings. 

Another factor that has an, important bearing upon the retention (remem- 
bering) of any kind of learning outcome is overlearning. This really means 
gaining such a familiarity with the relationships through use that there is really 
recall. Overlearning is especially important in gaining facility in the use of 
Specific mental abilities. 

Proper Use of Memorization. Drill is essentially a problem of securing 
effective repetition of associations to be “learned.” Satisfactory associations 
must be established and then these associations must be mastered by some 
kind of repetition or use to insure retention and ready recall. The type of 
subject-matter content determines the learning steps to be employed, and this 
is a special problem for each subject. 

Just as important as the problem of how to teach the memorization of 
certain associations is that Of the relative values of the relationships to be 
memorized. This is a problem for the curriculum-maker and the teacher, and 
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it may be stated аѕ,а question: Are the subject matter and the particular 
associations under study valuable enough to justify memorization to make 
them relatively automatic? Without question, in the past there has been too 
much slavish memorization of facts, dates, names, and so on. Memorization 
has a place in school stibjects, but teachers should use it judiciously, in its 
proper function to help “fix” associations, not as a means of getting under- 
standings. 

Drill or Practice уз. Incidental Learning. Should the acquisition of motor 
skills or fixed associations be incidental, or should special attention be given 
to practice or drill to assure their retention for ready use? 

Extreme advocates of the Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy favor incidental 
learning. Their position is that when children are motivated by the needs of a 
situation, the interest and desire, coupled with the use of the ability or associa- 
tions in a situation, are sufficient to assure the mastery of the ability or to fix 
the associations that need to be learned. Experimental evidence does, indeed, 
show the futility of drill alone in producing efficiency, and it shows the efficacy 
of a properly motivated learning situation. Similarly, it is contended that the 
abilities needed for ordinary life associations can be learned effectively through 
projects or life situations in a fraction of the time usually devoted to drill in 
the aver4ge classroom. The evidence in such cases is not convincing, however, 
to most teachers. 

There is sufficient evidence, on the other hand, to show the efficacy of 
properly motivated drill. The psychology of the learning process involved and 
the results of experiments in learning offer sufficient grounds for the position 
that there must be sufficient repetition to assure retention and to make the 
desired motor skills or fixed associations relatively automatic. Some of the 
fixed associations may be learned incidentally under favorable conditions, but 
without practice or drill it is doubtful that proficiency in their use can be 
attained by the average student. The poor showing made by elementary and 
high school students in mathematical computation, for example, is due to lack 
of practice with the operations involved. 

Drill does need to be properly motivated. Monotonous, uninteresting drill 
cannot be expected to yield satisfactory results. These factors, no doubt, 
account for the ineffectiveness of much of the drill work in school. The 
effectiveness of properly motivated practice is evident in thousands of school- 
rooms where teachers have studied effective methods of teaching. Children 
like drill if it is made interesting and purposeful. 

The Agquisition of Adaptive Abilities. As previously noted, an adaptive 
ability is the ability or power to apply one’s understandings to the solution of 
difficulties or problems of everyday life. The term adaptive is used to indicate 
that the ability inVolves reflective thinking. As‘ the definition indicates, any 
adaptive ability requires an understanding of the relationships involved, since 
these must be dealt with or manipulated in some way. But an ability involves 
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more than understanding; it involves the power to manipulate, to think 
through, or to handle certain relationships or materials for the purpose of pro- 
ducing some product or solving some problem. Р 

The preceding analysis indicates that there are two important steps in 
acquiring an adaptive ability: (1) getting an understanding of the relation- 
ships involved, and (2) intelligent practice in applying or using the constituent 
elements of that ability. This explanation indicates the integrated nature of 
our so-called learning products or outcomes. 

Our emphasis in school should be upon the attainment of adaptive abilities, 
because we are concerned primarily with the solution of problems in everyday 
life. This is in sharp contrast with what seems to be the primary concern of 
many teachers—that students should accumulate information, on the assump- 
tion that it will somehow produce ability that can serve a useful purpose 
sometime in the future. Here is another curriculum problem that needs care- 
ful study. What kinds of learning are required and in what order should they 
be presented? Should emphasis be placed first upon getting information and 
understanding of relationships and then upon learning how these apply to 
problems of everyday life; or should the students see that there are problems to 
be solved and then find out what they need to know, understand, and do in 
order to be able to cope with such problems? ә 

It seems important to emphasize a fundamental principle applying to the 
acquisition of an adaptive ability—that the learning activities must involve 
intelligent practice in applying or using the constituent elements of the desired 
ability. More specifically, we may describe the activities as practice in using 
the needed motor co-ordinations or practice in applying one’s understanding 
to the solution of problems, the management of situations, and the making of 
products. These activities include not only the so-called practical applications 
but also exercises for practice or repetition. 

In schoolwork, a significant factor in acquiring adaptive abilities is the 
learning situation. No ability can be attained without careful, thoughtful 
practice in applying or using the factors involved in that ability; hence the 
learning situation is important in furnishing the opportunity for the practice 
or use of the factors necessary to master the desired ability and also to assure 


greater transfer to life situations. The study of material about an ability does 
not yield the ability. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1; yoy is it helpful mnie teacher to have a clear understanding of the pature of 
earning outcomes? Illustrate by reference to th i igh- 
ig е work in some high-school 

2. What terms are included in this text 
What is the meaning of each of th 
lated? 


book under the generic term knowledge? 
езе terms and in what ways are they re- 
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3. What is the classification of knowledge outcomes given in our text? Of what 
use is such a classification to the teacher? 

4. Describe. the nature of the learning experience that is involved in the early 
acquisition of knowledge. How is this related to the first use of symbols? 

5. Define or explain. the meaning of the terms direct and vicarious as applied to 
learning experiences. Illustrate their use in various high-school subjects. 

6. Define or explain the meaning of the term perceptual learning as applied to 
learning experience. Why is such learning basic to all learning? Illustrate. 

7. Why and in what ways are vicarious experiences important? What kinds of 
vicarious experiences may be used effectively in high-school classes? Under 
what conditions? Justify your point of view. 

8. What classification of ability outcomes is used in our text? Explain or describe 
the fature of each outcome. Why is it important for a teacher to understand 
these distinctions? Illustrate. 

9: Outline the learning steps essential to the acquisition of a motor skill. Show 
the relation of what the teacher does in each of these steps. 

10. To what extent is memorization an important learning process in high-school 
classes? What are the arguments pro and con in regard to this problem? 
What appears to be an important «prerequisite to memorization? 

11. What is the problem of drill or practice vs. incidental learning? What seems 
to be the sensible point of view? What precautions should the teacher take 
regarding the use of drill or practice? 

12. Give several illustrations of adaptive abilities acquired in high-school classes. 
Why ‘use the term adaptive? What learning steps should be taken in acquiring 
adaptive abilities? Illustrate what is involved in the second step by applying it 
to the work in a mathematics or English class. 

13. Prepare an experience chart for some subject. Divide the chart into two 
columns: in the first column list the concept and in the second column list 
the various learning experiences you think the student should have to acquire 


the concept. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Emotionalized Learning Products 
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THE RELATION OF EMOTIONALIZED CONTROLS TO LEARNING 


Importance of Emotionalized Controls. It is quite generally agreed that the 
emotionalized controls of behavior are, of all our acquired behavior controls, 
the most potent in shaping behavior. We prefer to do what we like to do 
when we like to do it. Even in the face of well-reasoned conclusions, we allow 
our likes and dislikes, our desires and our prejudices, to overcome our better 
judgment. This truth is well expressed in the old adage, “Knowledge is no 
guarantee of right conduct.” While our emotionalized controls may be treated 
as separate types of learning products, they are ordinarily an integrated part 
of other response patterns. They may be manifested, however, in particular 
behavior patterns which the individual uses to indicate an “attitude toward,” 
an “appreciation of,” or an “interest in” the object of his reaction. 

Although we might agree that it would be very desirable to have human ac- 
tions inspired and guided more fully by the intellect, we must face the fact that 
few of our understanding,adaptations are unaffected by emotional elements. 
No sooner do we arrive at an understanding than we put upon it some stamp 
of value, which is seldom a reasoned evaluation. All too frequently, even an 
appeal to reason takes the form of rationalization—that is, justifying or sup- 
porting a position or an action which is impelled by some attitude, prejudice, 
like or dislike. Even those who would make the intellect the guide to rational 


living must appeal to such attitudes as “open-mindedness” and the “scientific 


attitude,” © 

It should be evident that, whether we wish it or not, our own welfare and 
the welfare of society in general depend quite largely upon the types of emo- 
tionalized controls we acquire. Consequently, one of the most important 


tasks: of our educational agencies is the selection and teaching of desirable 
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emotionalized controls of behavior. The school, the home, the church, and 
the community are the social institutions that bear the” principal burden of 
this task. The school, as the chief agent set up by the people and the state, 
ought to play and is playing an increasingly important role. е 

Difficulties in Studying Emotionalized Controls. sLogically, if we are to 
make satisfactory progress in directing the acquisition of emotionalized con- 
trols, we must know what these controls are like and then try to discover the 
learning experiences essential to their attainment. The learning products we 
have studied thus far are subject to definite analysis and fairly accurate 
measurement, but the field of emotionalized controls presents a different 
problem. We are familiar with evidences of the emotional components of our 
reactions, but scientific investigations still give little information helpful in 
planning instruction in this field. We know a great deal about the relation- 
ships between bodily reactions, emotional states, and feelings, but we are in 
very much the same position as the users of electricity—who know only that 
setting up certain conditions will bring about certain results—since we аге not 
sure of the exact nature of the forces which produce the results. In the case 
of the emotions, we are in greater difficulty because we have little control over 
the conditions that enter into the shaping of emotionalized reactions. If we 
could select only those switches we wished to turn on, we have reason to 
believe that we could control with Surprising accuracy the acquisition of desired 
emotionalized responses. 

In dealing with this problem, we are faced with another difficulty: the fact 
that there is little uniformity in the terminology used to describe various as- 
pects of emotionalized responses. Since many of the terms in current use have 
several connotations, it is not easy to interpret what a writer means by his use 
of a particular term, and similar confusion may result from attempts to explain 
one’s own observations. The coinage of new terms will be of little help until 
there is more definite agreement about precisely what happens in the building 
up of these emotionalized conirols. Accordingly, it seems best, at present, to 
limit the terms used to certain types of learning outcomes that can be de- 
scribed fairly objectively. The objective evidence of:the presence of different 
emotionalized controls is fairly constant and will remain so, though we may 
discover at some later date that the nature of the emotionalized controls is 
quite different from what we now infer it to be. 

Classification of Emotionalized Controls. For reasons that will be disclosed 
in the course of our discussion, the types of emotionalized behavior-controls 
are classified in this book as attitudes, appreciations, interests, ideals, and 
habits of behavior. Other terms might be introduced, such as tastes) perspec- 
tives, prejudices, bents, and dispositions, but these may well be considered 
degrees of intensity of emotionalized. responses reflecting the attitudes and 
appreciations of an individual, rather than separate types of learning products. 
Even interests, habits of behavior, and other acquired habits—such as those 
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often called “habits of harmless enjoyment”—depend for their effectiveness 
upon the establishment of favorable attitudes. It seems essential at this point, 
therefore, to discuss the nature of attitudes and their role in controlling be- 
havior. 

The Nature of Attitudes. One of the best interpretations of attitude is given 
by W. W. Charters: 


The term attitude is sometimes used synonymously with ideals. . . . 
We consider attitude to be synonymous with mind set, as in the phrase, an 
attitude toward honesty, history, or football. These attitudes may be 
classified as favorable, neutral, and opposed; that is, one may have a 
favorable attitude, an indifferent attitude, or a hostile attitude toward 
cleanliness, toward the school, or toward the teacher. When we speak, 
‘therefore, of developing attitudes in children, we refer to a set of mind to- 
ward many things: and we assume without analysis that the attitudes to be 
developed in connection with particular things will be those which are ap- 
propriate for each object. We do not develop attitudes and ideals. We 
develop an attitude toward ideals“ Attitude has no meaning except as de- 
fined in terms of the object toward which an attitude is developed. For 
practical purposes we ignore the concept, attitude, as collateral with 
ideals and use only the concept of attitude, set or mind set toward ideals, 
traits‘ and other objects. 


The foregoing explanation is helpful in interpreting the function of an 
attitude as a determining factor in behavior, but it does not explain the role of 
emotion in forming such a mind set or attitude. Further, it does not suggest 
how or why a mind set produces reactions in an individual after he acquires 
it. Briggs gives consideration to these questions in the following discussion: 


Thorndike has established the psychology of S—R bonds. Every experi- 
ence, however simple or complex, is followed by a feeling of satisfaction 
or annoyance. If by the former, the experience tends to be repeated; if 
the latter, it tends to be avoided. Repetition with satisfaction sets up 
habits, more or less pattern forms of response to the same or similar 
stimuli, Consciousness, however dim, of these patterns constitutes what 
may be called an attitude, “а stabilized set or disposition,” according to 
a definition adopted by the American Psychological Association. Every 
attitude must, because of its origin, be attended by some degree of approv- 
ing emotion. Some attitudes are so highly emotionalized that they in 
large measure serve as a substitute for original thinking, and moreover, 
lead to other important results. . . . A reaction may be attended by 
strong feelings of satisfaction, but unless it is repeated sufficiently, it is 
not likely to result in an attitude.” 


1. W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1927, 
р. 34. а 

2. Thomas Н. Briggs, 
p. 372. 


Secondary Education, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1933, 
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Allport gives us the following concise definition of an attitude: 


An attitude is a mental and neural state of readiness, organized through 
experience, exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon the individual’s 
response to all objects and situations with which it is related.* 


To further emphasize the nature of an attitude as a state of readiness, Allport 
states: 


The attitude is incipient and preparatory, rather than overt and con- 
summatory. It is not behavior but the precondition of behavior. It may 
exist in all degrees of readiness from the most latent, dormant traces of 
forgotten habits to the tensions or emotion which is actively determining 
a course of conduct that is under way! * 


In the light of these points of view, what should teachers really teach when 
they help students acquire attitudes? One of the important considerations is 
to help students acquire desirable attitudes because these will result in desirable 
behavior. An attitude of itself may be looked upon as a “set to act.” It can 
be referred to as a “mental attitude” and a “mind set,” but these terms merely 
indicate a state predictive of the type of response to be expected as a result of 
previous experience. What has really been acquired is a way of responding in 
the presence of certain stimuli. Biologically, it is an emotionalized response, 
which is distinguishable from a purely intellectual response or a special 
ability. In teaching attitudes, the teacher really teaches ways of responding 
charged with motivating “feeling.” These may be specific or general in their 
application; that is, an individual may react in rather specific ways to specific 
persons and things, or he may react favorably or unfavorably in a variety of 
ways to many different factors related by some association or experience. 

Thus, while we may define an attitude as a “mental and neural state of 
readiness” or a “mind set,” what the teacher really teaches and what students 
really acquire are ways of responding that are motivated by some feeling or 
emotional drive. The “mind set” or “state of readiness” appears to result 
from the experience in acquiring these ways of responding. The concept of 
an attitude as a “mind set” or a “neural state of readiness” is a convenient in- 
ference to account for an otherwise unexplainable driving force, although the 
nature of something that is set, ready to go mentally, while vaguely conceivable, 
cannot be demonstrated. A good working concept for the teacher, therefore, 
is that an attitude is a type of emotionalized habit response pattern or an 
adaptation charged with “feeling.” 

We do not know the exact nature of the emotional elements inYolved in 
these emotionalized ‘Eros although they probably result from vasomotor 

D3 
3. G. W. Allport, “Attitudes,” in Handbook of Social Psychology, Carl Murchison, 


ed., Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass., 1935, p. 810. ` 
4. ‘Ibid., р. 805. 
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and other bodily changes or, at any rate, are affected by them. We are familiar 
with the outward expressions of the emotional states and feelings we know as 
joy, anger, rage, love, hate, grief, and so on, and introspection gives us a clue 
to the bodily reactions and attendant feelings experienced by others. Thus, 
while the nature of emotionalized reactions is largely a matter of inference, we 
can use our own experiences to interpret what probably happens to every 
individual when he has emotional experiences, even though we cannot explain 
them to our entire satisfaction in physiological terms. 

We have referred to attitudes as types of emotionalized habit response 
patterns distinguishable from purely intellectual or understanding response 
patternsand abilities. No doubt most of our emotional reactions are integrated 
with our understanding responses. That there are purely intellectual and emo- 
tidnal response patterns there can be little question, but experience appears to 
consist largely of integrated responses in which the intellectual and emotional 
elements combine in varying proportions. We know from experience that, 
when we are acquiring some understanding, there is often an accompanying 
feeling of Satisfaction or dissatisfaction that seems to be a part of the under- 
standing. The elements are distinguishable, but the two seem to function to- 
gether as a whole. This point is important for education, since the nature of 
a persor’s experience can determine to a considerable extent the nature of 
emotional responses integrated with the other learning products. We shall 
classify as attitude responses those emotionalized habit response patterns in 
which emotional elements appear to be the motivating or predominating fac- 
tors. Practically, it is a matter of judgment to conclude that certain responses 
are indicative of attitudes toward or attitudes about ideas, traits, habits of be- 
havior, or certain objects. The problem of measuririg the attainment of such 
attitudes will be discussed later. 

The specific nature of attitudes, and their relation to control of behavior, 
have been set forth very effectively by Briggs: | 

Unquestionably attitudes are highly specific. Having been made ill by 
oysters, comfortable by a Scotch Highland family, irritable by an alumnus 
of Freshwater College, happy by X’s new novel, or confused by a puzzle 
of steel links, one tends to acquire toward oysters, the hospitable family, 
the college alumnus, the novel, and the puzzle attitudes that go far toward 
determining further reactions toward them. (Even) if this were all, the 
attitudes, especially in the degree to which they are emotionalized, would 
be important. But there is an undeniable tendency for them to spread. 

From such experiences as were mentioned it is easy for one to develop a 

hostile attitude toward all shellfish, all alumni of Freshwater College, and 

all mechanical puzzles, or an approving attitude toward all Scotch High- 
landers and all of X’s novels. Similarly, resulting experiences with closely 
related things or people may spread the attitude even further than any 
logic could ordinarily expect. Many a pupil has extended his dislike ofa 
teacher to the subject that she presented, to the school, and even to higher 
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education. It is perfectly true, of course, that attitudes concerning such 
matters as honesty, tolerance, and courtesy may be so ‘highly specialized 
that one may be honest regarding money and yet cheat in an examination, 
tolerant in politics and a bigot in religion, or courteous in his own social 
circle yet rude to those not compassed in it. But the,recognition of similar 
elements in other situations may cause an attitude to spread far beyond its 
original confines. Certainly it would be easier to extend a highly special- 
ized attitude of courtesy than to create a new one for every possible 
situation. Even if there were no possible or probable spread, attitudes 
would . . . be far more important than formal education has recognized 
them to be. With such spread as just indicated, they set up a new set of 
challenges to education that aims to be comprehensive and effective for 
good living. . . . 

In some individuals habitual forms of response to recurrent situations’ 
and strongly emotionalized predispositions to act in certain ways to those 
situations that are either common or unusual are dominant over intellec- 
tual decisions. This may be regretted and decried, but it must be 
recognized as a fact. An adult confronted by a recurrent situation is usu- 
ally at once ready with an attitude, often highly emotionalized, toward it. 
The champion of a theological fundamentalism is “an ignorant bigot” 

or “a sainted preserver of the true faith”; the Prussian Kaiser is “а fallen 
hero” to be pitied, or “ап overthrown despot” to be despised; a Jew is 
“preedy, selfish, and cruel” or “a patient sufferer of unreasoning racial 
enmity”—emotional words these—even before we consider what he says 
and does. 


In trying to build attitudes, it becomes necessary to select terms that describe 
the desired types of response in relation to the ideals, traits, habits of behavior, 
and other factors. Such attitudes may be good or bad, strong or weak, de- 
sirable or undesirable. We.are interested in helping students acquire those 
most favorable to their own welfare and that of society This is a problem of 
creating the desire to react inocertain ways toward certain things. The emo- 
tionalized response is oftentimes an undesirable result of experience, and the 
attitude thus acquired may be very unfortunate. In such a case, other experi- 
ences must be called upon to build up a desirable response pattern to replace 
it. Some attitudes may “fade out” through disuse if not highly emotionalized, 
or they may actually be modified by the acquisition of some other response 
or adaptation. No one knows which is more likely to occur. 

The varying degrees of emotionalized responses have brought into use such 
terms as tastes, perspectives, and prejudices. Thus a prejudice may be 
described as an attitude so highly emotionalized, in relation to specific stimuli, 
that the resulting behavior is not likely to be guided by reasoned processes. 
A prejudice may be considered desirable or undesirable, depending upon the 
particular object of prejudice and the standards of the soci: group concerned. 


5. Briggs, op. cit., pp. 374-376. 
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The terms tastes and perspectives may be used to indicate indulgence in milder 
and more highly “cultivated” types of emotionalized response. 

The Nafure of Appreciations. The attempt to designate certain learning 
products as appreciations brings us face to face with a controversial question. 
What is the nature of appreciation? Some people use the term to indicate 
merely warm admiration or enjoyment of something. But if the term is to 
have any real significance, it should be used in a more discriminating sense. 
Appreciation implies enjoyment and admiration, but it also signifies a “stamp 
of value” placed upon its object. While there can be appreciation of a sort 
without adequate understanding, nonetheless understanding provides the basis 
for many kinds of appreciation. Opdyke points up this distinction very well 
in his discussion of the appreciation and enjoyment of art: 


But learning to see and understand art is not all there is to art enjoyment. 
One must learn to feel as well as to see the beautiful in art, and one can 
develop a capacity for seeing or any other capacity—by exercising it. 
Thought and feeling are very intifiately associated in all art production 
that is really worth-while. So they should be in art appreciation. But 
knowledge should precede feeling and direct it lest it go astray. Feeling 
without knowledge is a vague, unsatisfying pleasure. There are no thrills 
in it. Like a bird with one wing, it may flutter along for a while, but it 
will never soar. On the other hand, knowledge without feeling is a pale, 
bloodless pleasure. Only by knowing and feeling can one hope to sce 
with the artist. Only one who is capable of both is competent to re- 
ceive all that art has to give. 


The point to be made is that the term appreciation indicates a stamp of 
value attached to nature, material things, aspects of the arts, processes, tech- 
niques, conduct, social institutions, and so on. The learning product is an 
emotionalized type of response or value adaptation. This is not an intrinsic 
or material value, of course, but a value resulting from some kind of emotional 
experience. It is more significant than the expression “pleasurable satisfac- 
tions” would indicate. These emotions must be integrated into a stamp of 
value. Appreciation is both intellectual and emotional; if the response becomes 
exclusively one or the other, it is no longer appreciation. 

In the following quotation, C. H. Judd gives us a good statement of the 
significance of personal experience in acquiring literary appreciation: 


. . . Literary appreciation is the product of intellectual understanding 
and also of active response on the part of the reader. Where there is.no 
ability to understand, there is a lack of appropriate response; where the 
response is absent or inappropriate, the resultant emotion will be deficient 
or perverted. Verifications of these statements can be found in the 

ordinary experiences of the English teacher. A child who has never ex- 

6. G. H. Opdyke, Art and Nature Appreciation, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1932, p. 5. 
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perienced any loss or sorrow is quite unable to share. in a sympathetic 
way the attitude of the poet who has recorded in his lines some profound 
human experience of distress. A concrete example is to be found in the 
fact that “The Barefoot Boy” is sometimes used as a suitable reading exer- 
cise for children in the lower schools. It is assume that, since the poem 
is about a boy, it will be of interest to little children. The poem is, in 
reality, an appeal to the experiences of old age and sickness. The barefoot 
boy by the side of the road is not the real subject of discussion: he is 
merely an incident or center of comparison. The old man riding in his 
carriage, with all the luxuries of life around him but with ill health and 
physical feelings which are in sharp contrast with those of the boy, is the 
real center of appeal in this poem. Even the ordinary high-school youth 
who reads the poem has nothing in his experience which makes it possible 
for him to assume sympathetically the attitude of the poet. 

If the English teacher is to secure appreciation of a literary selection, he 
must cultivate a personal response to the situation on the part of the pupil. 
This personal response requires an intellectual understanding of the mean- 
ing of the selection. In addition to the intellectual understanding there 
must be an emotional reaction. 


There is another fact that needs consideration: that certain appreciations 
are what they are because we are human beings. In other words, the stamp of 
value results from our inherited constitution. The stamp of value placed upon 
the beautiful in form and color, as illustrated by our choice of the beautiful 
and avoidance of the ugly, is a case in point. There is nothing to reason 
about; the stamp of value is an outgrowth of our experience. We cannot ex- 
plain it, but we know we somehow acquire these stamps of value, our apprecia- 
tions. 

Again, when we say that understanding is the foundation of many appre- 
ciations, we should not interpret this to mean that an appreciation is a reasoned 
conviction. Rather, understanding is essential to the emotional response out of 
which appreciation comes. Appreciations are not acquired merely by reason- 
ing. We may reason about the relationships involved and even conclude that 
the facts considered are logical and right, but still be cold and unresponsive. 
Such analysis is coldly intellectual and should be labeled for what it is—an 
understanding, not an appreciation. 

The Nature of an Interest. The term interest is an especially important 
concept for education; indeed, one of the chief goals of education is to estab- 
lish wholesome interests. Such interests make life purposeful and worthwhile. 
An interest may be defined as some activity, pastime, recreation, or yocational 
or ayocational pursuit that a person voluntarily engages in. In many respects 
the term interest is synonymous with hobby. But an interest has a much 
broader connotation than a hobby. There are “cultural interests” that, are not 


7. C. H. Judd, Psychology of Secondary Education, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1927, р. 
219. Жар 
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indulged in as mere hobbies but are important and lasting in shaping life itself. 
Professional and vecational interests are also particularly important because 
of their relation to personal welfare. Herein lies an important field for educa- 
tion: establishing worthwhile interests for everyday living. The schools have a 
particular obligation to, establish such interests. Educational and vocational 
guidance have a function here, but we must recognize that real interests are 
energized with emotional drive. 

Another point to be emphasized is that the term interest should not be con- 
fused with the phrase interested in. The teacher often speaks of interesting 
students in certain work, or making the work interesting. This is a quite differ- 
ent matter from creating an interest. 

We may, with good reason, ask ourselves what the relationship between 
attitudes and interests is, if we classify both as learning products. Admittedly, 
there are no accurate means of measuring different kinds or degrees of emo- 
tional response. The terms used are indicative of subjective evaluations that 
do convey meanings in a practical way. The term attitude is indicative of any 
degree or kind of acquired emotidhal response that has become ‘habitual. 
Descriptive adjectives are needed to make the nature of the attitude more 
specific and meaningful. Thus we refer to a desirable or favorable attitude or 
an undesirable or unfavorable attitude toward something. A highly emotional- 
ized attitude, under some conditions, may very well be termed a prejudice. 

An interest results from a favorable attitude toward some activity, whether 
it be a pastime or a vocational pursuit. But the term interest is the name we 
give to the indulgence in or “set-to-indulge” in these activities; it is really more 
than a mind set. We infer the interest from the behavior of the individual. 
For the teacher it is a handy pedagogical term to designate certain „types of 
activity or “sets” that should be educational goals. 

Distinctions between Attitudes, Interests, and Appreciations. Actually, 
there are no objective devices for determining the differences between attitudes, 
interests, and appreciations. These terms, like mány others, have come into our 
vocabulary as handy symbols to convey shades of meaning, but they have been 
subject to a variety of applications. The diagram on page 94 will illustrate the 
interpretations to be used in this book. 

The term attitudes conveys the idea of “emotionalized sets to act,” which 
will result in any of a whole range of acquired emotionalized responses. These 
responses vary in degree from mild, matter-of-course habit reactions to those 
highly emotionalized responses designated as prejudices. An appreciation is 
not something distinct from an attitude; it is rather an expression of a kind of 
attitude—n stamp of value attached to some-object of naturc, material thing, 
aspect of art, process, technique, conduct, social institution, or the like. 

H. C. Morrison has designated one important class of learning products 
“attitudes, of appreciation,” which he also terms value adaptations.’ Some of 
these appreciations, which relate to certain objects, factors, or goals of en- 
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deavor, may be developed to such an extent that we call them interests. Thus 
a pastime ог recreation, a vocational or avocational pursuit, may receive 
favorable recognition; that is, an emotional response, which we call an attitude, 
is built up in their favor. Then further experience stamps the activity with 
such value that it becomes an interest or hobby. The attitude has not disap- 
peared; it is now being expressed in more distinct form because the indulgence 
has received a sufficient stamp of value. The interest thus equally represents 
an appreciation. When we ‘say, for example, that landscaping is a man’s in- 
terest or hobby, we have indicated that he must possess a favorable attitude to- 
ward this activity, as well as an appreciation (to what extent, of course, we may 
know only by observing the man’s behavior). But it is hardly descriptive of 
an interest to say that it is activity + attitude + appreciation, any more than 


DIAGRAM 4 
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we can say that sulphuric acid equals Н» + S + О,. Н,50, is a compound, 
not a mixture. In the same sense, an interest is a compound or integration of 
emotional elements and understandings. It is an expression of attitude and 
appreciation, but it is more. On the other hand, not all appreciations are ex- 
pressed as interests, nor are all attitudes expressed as appreciations. 

Habits of Behavior. The term habits of behavior is another common desig- 
nation of acquired types of response. As the phrase suggests, these responses 
have the characteristics of habits and apply to aspects of behavior. They differ 
from specific, automatic types of response in that they are more or less con- 
scious, emotionalized reactions expressive of attitudés and appreciations, The 
relation of habits of behavior is the same as that of interests to attitudes and 
appreciations. Habits of behavior are designated by such names as courtesy, 
promptness, neatness, honesty, fairness, and co-operation. This relationship 
shows why it is necessary to build attitudes and appreciations toward such 
aspects of behavior if students are to acquire desired habits of behavior. They 
will not result from repetition alone; they must be “valued” by the learner— 
that is, become objects of desire. Б 

Ideals. There is much confusion in the use of the term ideal. We shall 
use in this book the conceptexpressed by Charters that an ideal is a trait or 
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8. H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in Second Sch i i 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931, Chapter XVII. кашу SENG LA 
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standard of some kind which has become the object of desire. Ideals may be 
good ог bad. The сгіћіпа! has his ideals, just as а good citizen has his. Ideals 
are simply standards of action which serve as very important guides to con- 
duct, good Ur bad. It is obvious that if this definition is accepted, no trait or 
standard is an ideal without the creation of a favorable attitude and a certain 
appreciation of the trait or standard concerned. When the traits of “prompt- 
ness” and “neatness,” for example, become charged with such a satisfying 
emotional element that the individual seeks to make such responses at every 
opportune time, they have become ideals. We can describe this state best by 
saying that they have become objects of desire and are standards of attainment 
or action, 


FACTORS THAT AFFECT EMOTIONALIZED RESPONSES 


The Nature of the Learning Experience. We have emphasized the relation- 
ship between learning experiences and the resulting learning products, with the 
nature of the self-activity the determining factor. It is the opinion of the 
writer that our teaching of attitudes, appreciations, interests, and habits of 
behavior in school has been, on the whole, unsatisfactory: we have failed to 
give students the kinds of experience from which such emotionalized responses 
may be expected, Let it be emphasized again that explaining a thing is not 
equivalent to the thing itself; the desired e:notional response is aroused only 
by living through an experience that touches the thing itself. 

The significance of this last statement emphasizes the difficulties faced in 
our schools. While all learning is a matter of individual experience, the very 
nature of emotionalized responses seems to make their acquisition more subject 
to the influence of certain contributory factors. Present attitudes, interests, 
habits of behavior, the influence of friends, likes and dislikes of certain indi- 
viduals, group influence, and so on, may deterniine the outcomes of the 
experience. The ability to understand, depending upon intelligence and 
experiential background, may also be a very important factor in determining 
a favorable outcome. Thus, what is a most favorable learning situation for 
certain individuals in a class may leave other members of the class untouched. 
There can be no general formula for mass teaching of attitudes, appreciations, 
interests, and habits of behavior. The teacher must give consideration to indi- 
vidual needs and differences. 

The Sources of Attitudes. While there is much diversity of opinion and 
evidence regarding the nature and genesis of attitudes, studies show that there 
are certain kinds of experience which contribute definitely to the building of 
attitudes. 1 is not possible to elaborate here upon the role played by these 
experiences, but a brief summary should be helpful in the discussion of the 


teaching of attitudes that follows. 
“ 


9, СКагїегз, op. cit, pp. 33-39. 
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Allport suggests four ways in which attitudes are formed." These may be 
summarized as follows: ٤ 


1. The accretion of experience—that is, the cumulative effect on integra- 
tion of numerous specific experiences of a similar type. These may be 
satisfying or dissatisfying, and a continuation of ‘them at intervals will 
probably lead to favorable or unfavorable mental sets toward the object 
involved. 

2. The gradual differentiation or individuation of a mental set through 
experience with things in acquiring adaptations to satisfy personal needs. 
Through experience with something that satisfies some want, a person 
acquires favorable mental sets toward those things that he learns con- 
tribute to his wants. i 

3. Intense emotional experience or trauma. Dramatic or crucial personal 
experiences are likely to be accompanied by intense feeling which results 
in fears, prejudices, grief, sympathy, and so on, thereby producing a 
permanent mental set toward the objects involved. 

4. Imitation of some influential persos or group or suggestions made by 
them. Attitudes derived from such experiences may be said to be adopted 
without the learners being aware of the influence causing the attitudes. 
Race prejudice is an example." 


While these may be considered the sources of attitudes, it appears that the 
nature of the experiences plays the chief role in determining the kind of emo- 
tional responses and the nature of the attitudes or mind sets generated. A 
later study’ lists the following causes of emotionalized attitudes: 


Consciousness of atypical conditions 

Sex and maturation 

Vicarious experiences 

Personal influences 

Institutions 3 

Social mores (customs and attitudes of peer group) 
Dramatic experience or trauma 

Environmental and geographic influences 


O ачышуу г» 


Gamel and Long refer to these as possible causal factors, and their study 
shows that the resulting attitudes depend upon the nature of the experiences 
in which these factors play a part. 

The Role of the Teacher. The preceding summaries indicate that the nature 
of the experiences is a determining factor in shaping attitudes. There are, 


10. Allport, op. cit., рр. 810 ff. р 

11. For comparison, the student should read the sources of attitudes given by 
Briggs, op. cit., pp. 402 ff. 
у 12. Oscar Y. Gamel and C.’Darl Long, “The Causes of Entotionalized Attitudes,” 
in The Emotionalized Attitudes, by Briggs and others, Bureau of Fablications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1940, p. 18. 3 4 
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however, certain requirements for engendering these emotionalized outcomes, 
whether one is workizg with individuals or groups. 

In the first place, the experience must result in satisfying emotional ге- 
sponses; it must touch the feelings. We know personally “what happens in- 
side” when we are subjected to certain experiences. Human beings respond 
emotionally in very much the same way to the same kinds of stimuli—subject, 
of course, to modification by environmental influences. 

The first step, then, in building a desired attitude is to bring forth the 
emotional response essential to the particular objective in view. The success 
of such a venture depends very largely on the teacher. The setting of the 
situation is in his hands. If he understands human nature, uses good judgment 
in selecting, organizing, and directing the experiences, and is tactful and skill- 
ful in dealing with individual differences, there need be little doubt regarding 
the possibility of developing favorable emotionalized learning products. 

In the second place, the teacher must consider when students really begin to 
acquire attitudes. They may go through various emotionalized experiences, 
yet give no evidence of acquiring attitfides. What tests can be applied that are 
indicative of what happens when we have acquired an attitude, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously? The only practical test seems to be observation of 
uninfluenced, free expression of approval or disapproval of the particular 
relationship or behavior. Obviously the best test is observation of uncon- 
strained behavior in everyday life. 

In the absence of such possibilities, tests may be devised that are of con- 
siderable assistance in teaching. For example, the expression of an “opinion” 
is indicative of an attitude. Securing opinions, then, may be a good means of 
measuring attitudes. The results of various tests give us a clue as to what has 
happened in the adjustment of the individual. For example, the individual 
may go through certain experiences, perhaps with satisfaction and enjoyment, 
but fail to develop an attitude response of approval or disapproval. Repetition 
of the experience, however, will probably lead to‘approval, and the degree of 
active approval will indicate the quality and the probable permanency of the 
attitude acquired. It is’ quite evident, judging “rom personal experiences and 
the observation of others, that certain social customs at first treated with in- 
difference or dislike eventually are condoned, however reluctantly, and finally 
are accepted with approval. In such cases, satisfying emotionalized experiences 
may have modified one’s attitude or replaced it with an entirely different one. 
The psychology of the learning may be expressed, with due apology to Pope, 
in the following words: ~ 


° Each new, perplexing habit that we face 
We first endure, then condone, and finally embrace. 


p А A 
In contgast to this slow growth of attitudes, which, with further experience, 
may result in the types of response we have called appreciations, interests, and 
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habits of behavior, we may have a single crucial experience that will fix an 
emotional response for a long period, even for life. A*single humiliating ex- 
perience in appearing before an audience, for example, has been known to 
produce an unfavorable attitude that may continue indefinitely. “This should 
discourage the practice of compelling children to, make such appearances 
against their will. 

Guiding Principles. There are certain fundamental principles that should 
serve as guides in promoting the acquisition of desirable attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, interests, and habits of behavior: 

The experiences must result in satisfying emotional responses involving the 
desired outcomes. The learner must experience the emotional response. The 
teacher may enjoy reading a poem and in his appreciative enthusiasm tell his 
students how “beautiful” a poem it is, and how much they should like it. 
Little satisfaution for the student is likely to result from this telling. The 
vital problem is what will intensify the students’ emotional response. They 
may not be able to respond to the poem under any circumstances because they 
lack sufficient experiential background.” If we wish to create an appreciation 
of poetry, we must seek satisfying experiences involving responses of apprecia- 
tion. If these experiences are to be effective, the students must enter into them 
wholeheartedly. 5 

To secure the greatest effectiveness in teaching, the teacher must keep in 
mind a second important principle, which is closely related to the first. 

The learner must be interested in participating in the activities and prepared 
so that he can get satisfaction from them. The principle of readiness is just as 
important in the acquisition of emotionalized outcomes as in the acquisition of 
knowledge outcomes. What one is not réady to do is not likely to be done 
effectively. In addition to mind-set, readiness involves the ability to interpret, 
where interpretation is néeded. Consequently, understanding may be most 
essential to enjoyment and appreciation, and even to the acquisition of interests 
and habits of behavior. This does not mean that appreciations are reasoned 
products, but rather that reason has cleared the way for the stamp of approval. 
Further, to secure a favorable mind-set toward wholehearted participation in 
the desired experiences, the teacher may find it necessary to resort to different 
means to motivate different students. He may need to make use of various in- 
centives and rewards. These devices, however, are valuable only to secure 
participation as a,means to an end—-satisfaction from the experiences so that 
approval of the particular outcomes may be assured, 

Closely related to the two preceding principles is a third, which very 
materially conditions the effectiveness of emotionalized responses,” 

The setting of the learning situation must be appropriate and in keeping 
with the emotionalized experience to-be indulged. This psinciple is almost too 
obvious to need discussion. The material setting is not the only ог to be 

13. Judd’s discussion of the teaching of literature (see page 91) is apropos. ў 
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considered, for the imagination plays an important part in establishing the 
desired mood. But poor material surroundings do make a considerable 
difference, sometimes making satisfactory progress impossible. Imagine Poe 
writing “The Raven” to the clatter of a group of noisy typewriters in the next 
room! In some schools the whole atmosphere is not conducive to teaching 
appreciation of literature and art. Thoughtless interruptions are allowed to 
break the effectiveness of earnest and well-planned effort. Not long ago the 
writer witnessed a typical illustration of this. A teacher of English was attempt- 
ing to interest his class in a Shakespearean drama. He was reading effectively; 
the class was giving close attention. They were enjoying, for once, the rendi- 
tion of о scene. Almost at the point of climax, there came a loud knock and 
the classroom door was opened. The spell was broken; the students relaxed 
and‘broke into a subdued laugh as the teacher, in his irritation, crumpled the 
note that had been given him and threw it on the floor. The effort to teach 
appreciation, for this period at least, had come to naught. (The note was to 
the effect that a student іп the class had a fine to pay at the library! Thus many 
administrative practices interfere with effective classroom experiences. ) 

Another equally important principle relates to the introduction and direction 
of the learning activities. 

The introduction of the desired experiences and participation in them must 
be adjusted to their appropriate place in the learning activities. This principle 
involves the principles of readiness and effect. The teacher must use his best 
judgment in its application. For example, in teaching appreciation of literature 
and life, some knowledge of the times during which an author lived will be an 
important preliminary to the development of appreciation. But to teach all the 
facts about the author or his times may block wholehearted experience with the 
literary productions. On the other hand, experience with the literature may 
furnish the appropriate beginning activities, with a later study of the author’s 
life and his times enhancing the appreciation. @ 

Appreciation and enjoyment cannot Бе forced upon students; they are the 
result of a gradual accumulation of experience. The process is not a lesson to 
be learned; consequently, Wwe cannot direct the currents of learning into a 
channel we have dredged. We must simply guide the learning as best we can. 

Learning experiences must be adapted to individual differences. This prin- 
ciple recognizes the fact that the learner must begin his learning where he is. 
Students may arrive at the desired destination over different roads; some have 
much farther to go and must travel much more slowly than their fellows. In 
certain cases, entirely different activities and outcomes, for the time being, may 
yield just as much benefit. In short, there are many desirable goals in teaching 
attitudes, interests, appreciations, and habits of behavior; and we must consider 
differences in ability &s well as present attitudes, interests, appreciations, and 
habits of behavior in striking out for new goals. However, economy of time 
and administration necessitates a certain amount of group-effort, and the co- 
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ordination and correlation of group work. This is all fo the good when the 
outcomes depend upon group experience. But at all times the needs of the 
individual must be kept in view. А 

The personality and leadership of the teacher are potent factors іп develop- 
ing emotionalized outcomes. If the teacher lacks enthusiasm for the activities 
or the attitudes he seeks to create, he can hope for little enthusiasm and satis- 
fying experience on the part of students. Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. 
Inspiration is catching, and only the active, enthusiastic teacher can succeed 
well in this work. 

Then, too, the teacher must embody the ideals, attitudes, and habits of be- 
havior he seeks to instill into the lives of his students. Example is a’ powerful 
influence. It is almost axiomatic that students must respect the teacher with 
whom they are working if they are to respond to his teaching. The students 
soon detect insincerity and sham. Older students will understand and accept 
the fact that no teacher can be well informed in all details, even in his own 
field. Not only are sham and pretens3 unnecessary; they are fatal to any 
prospect of effective teaching. 


METHODS OF TEACHING EMOTIONALIZED CONTROLS 


There аге two approaches to teaching emotionalized controls.’ The first 
may be called the incidental or indirect method; the second, the direct method. 
The indirect approach recognizes the fact that many of our attitudes, interests, 
appreciations, and habits of behavior are concomitant learning products—that 
is, they are acquired in connection with activities that are primarily directed 
toward the acquisition of abilities and understandings. In the direct method, 
the attitudes, appreciations, or habits of behavior are the primary goals of 
learning and the object of direct attack. 

Using the Indirect Method. When the indirect method is used, the primary 
goals or objectives of learning are understandings and abilities, and the emo- 
tionalized controls are concomitant outcomes. Accordingly, every lesson gives 
opportunities for the acquisition of emotionalized controls, but the principles 
enumerated in the preceding sections apply when ‘attention is centered upon 
particular emotionalized outcomes. When the indirect method is followed, the 
types of activities and organization of classroom activities suggested in Chap- 
ters 11 and 12 can be used. 

Using the Direct Method. When the direct method of teaching emotional- 
ized controls is used, the attack is directly upon the trait, the appreciation, the 
habit, and so on. Both the teacher and the students must be directly interested 
in the activities themselves and the results of the activities. For example, if a 
student wishes io develop appreciation of some type of literature, he can do so 
by participating wholeheartédly in experiences from which he will likely gain 
appreciation. A variety of experiences will probably be necessary. _, 

Under the unit plan of organization, particular attention may be given on 
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certain days to certain emotionalized outcomes, so that the teaching really 
becomes a direct attack upon the outcomes desired. At times when this is 
done, the teacher can plan and organize the lessons for appreciation or enjoy- 
ment, keeping in mind the fundamental principles applying in such learning 
situations. 


al 


¢ 
While the selection and organization of classroom activities will depend to 
arge extent upon the situation and the outcomes desired, the following learn- 


` ing steps are important: 


Introductory Step 

This is primarily the period of preparation and motivation. If this step is 
not handled effectively, the teacher cannot hope to have the students 
participate wholeheartedly in the learning activities to follow. 


Assimilative Step 
This is the period of experience out of which the learning products 


emerge. The following suggestions for the teacher apply particularly to 
the acquisition of appreciation апё habits of enjoyment: 


1. Enjoy and appreciate what you are trying to help the students enjoy 
and appreciate. р 

2. Avoid affected, formal attempts to force enjoyment. ‘Students must be 
led, not coerced. 

3. Choose significant, enjoyable activities, adapted to the group, that in- 
volve the emotional responses from which the outcomes develop. 

4. Avoid extended analytical treatment of literature, music, or other 
material through which appreciation and enjoyment are to be secured. 

5. Adapt the experiences to individual needs. Respect present attitudes, 
interests, and habits of behavior. These cannot be ignored, but desired 
changes must be secured slowly. 

6. Do not attempt to measure outcomes in the traditional manner by giv- 
ing tests to secure grades. Do not give grades or marks for this kind of 

ё 


work, 


Questions and Topics Jor Study and Discussion 


1. 


2 


„ Give the classification of the types O 


. How does Briggs characterize an а 


. Wha? is the nature О 


How important are emotionalized controls in shaping everyday behavior? 
What is their relation to rationalization as a guide to behavior? 
What difficulties does the student meet in studying the nature and importance 


of emotionalized controls? PNA AEAN 
f emotionalized controls used in this text. 


What is Charters’ definition of attitude? In what ways does Briggs qualify this 


definition? k y 7 
How goes this text characterize an attitude? What relation has an attitude to 


intellectual responses? Explain. 1 
ttitude? What is meant by “spread of in- 


fluence”? Illustrate. Ean . | 
f a prejudice? How is it related 10 attitudes? Are 


prejudices undesirable ways of responding? Explain. 
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8. What is the nature of appreciation? Illustrate its application to literature and 
art. To what other learning experience does appreciation apply? Illustrate. 

9. What is meant by the expression “an interest”? With what term is it often 
used synonymously? In what ways is it broader? б 

10. Tilustrate the significant relationship existing among the emotionalized con- 
trols—attitudes, interests, appreciations, and habits of behavior. 

11, Define the term ideal. Show its relation to the other emotionalized controls 
of behavior. What educational implications does this suggest? 

12. According to Allport, in what four ways are attitudes formed? How would 
these points of view be of help to teachers in planning school situations? 
Illustrate. 

13. According to other studies, what causal factors must be considered in study- 
ing the formation of attitudes? What is the role of experience involving these 
factors? Illustrate. 

14, Summarize briefly the nature of the experiences essential to the acquisition of 
desirable emotionalized controls. Outline the relationship between the experi- 
ences and the outcomes. 

15. Outline a set of six phrases embodying the six principles that should be ob- 
served in directing the acquisition of emotionalized controls. 

16. Distinguish between the direct and thevindiréct methods of teaching emotion- 
alized controls. Under what conditions should each be used? Illustrate. 

17. Outline the successive steps and important points involved in the direct method 
of teaching habits of behavior or traits. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Objectives and Functions of 


Secondary Education 


DEFINITION OF AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Previous to 1940 there seemed to be no general agreement about the mean- 
ing and use of the terms aims and objectives. Some used the terms interchange- 
ably; others sov ‘ht to make definite distinctions in their use. We shall follow 
the current practice of referring to the more immediate goals of daily and unit 
work as objectives. These goals may be stated in general or specific terms 
according to the needs of the”particular teaching situation. The term aim will 
be used to refer to the ends or goals that are broad and ultimate, but these will 
usually be referred to as “ultimate aims,” “ultimate objectives,” or “general 
objectives” in keeping with the terminology used in various educational studies. 

Purposes Served by Aims and Objectives. A knowledge of the aims or 
ultimate objectives of education is essential to the wise and intelligent selection 
of daily and unit objectives. In view of their importance, the purposes of 
setting up daily and unit objectives are summarized briefly below: 


1. To serve as guides in the attainment of the aims of a cours¢, and of 
education in general 


2. To serve as guides in the selection of essential and desirable subject 


matter » » 

3. To serve as guides in the selection of essential and desirable Student 
activities 
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4. To serve as guides in the selection of the methods of teaching and 
teaching devicts to be used 

5. To serve as guides in measuring the effectiveness of the learning and 
teaching activities 


The Ultimate Objectives of Education. Many excellent statements of the 
aims or ultimate objectives of education might be cited here, but any one of 
them would require elaboration to serve as a definite guide in educational 
practice. Thus if we say that education is the process of producing desirable 
changes in the individual so that he may take his place as an efficient and use- 
ful member of society, we still must determine what changes are desirable and 
what c6nstitutes efficient and useful membership in society. Ultimate objec- 
tives do not serve as definite guides regarding what specifically is to be done, 
though they do serve as general guides by which the more definite, desirable, 
attainable objectives may be determined and agreed upon. 

The demands of society are, of course, an excellent guide for determining 
the’ aims or objectives of education for life in that society. Educators have 
established the need for training students in three respects, to make them (1) 
efficient producers, (2) efficient consumers, and (3) desirable, efficient mem- 
bers of society. Each of these objectives is concerned with a variety of human 
interests and needs, and these are so inseparably interwoven that to neglect any 
one of them would be to hamper seriously the development of social efficiency. 

Even if we accept the thesis that the aims or ultimate objectives of education 
are to make efficient producers, efficient consumers, and effective members of 
society, two major problems confront those concerned with the attainment of 
such objectives: 


What are the characteristic qualities, skills, abilities, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes of an efficient producer, an efficient consumer, and a desirable, 


effective member of society? 

By what means can each individual acquire these necessary and desirable 

qualities, skills, abilities, and attitudes? 

These two major curficular problems confront us as teachers today. The 
methods of teaching by which the desired outcomes may be attained fit within 
the second of these problems. 


SETTING UP GENERAL OBJECTIVES р 

Relating Objectives to Educational Needs. To the present generation of 
teachers it seems quite logical to say that “the objectives should be based upon 
the needs of the students.” However, the question must follow, “What are 
these needs?” Even today this question is a source of controversy at all levels 
of education. Whén teachers have an understanding of the controversial issues 
that һаўе plagued modern education during the last sixty years, they un- 
doubtedly are better able to cope successfully with many of our present-day 
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‘educational problems. It is not possible to consider these issues in detail here, 
but a brief review should be interesting and enlightening. 

Before 1900, the emphasis at the college and secondary levels was upon 
“training the mind.” By 1890 we had established substantially uniform sys- 
tems of education in America based upon this philosophy of formal discipline. 
Harold Rugg gives an excellent picture of the situation: 


What, then, had a century of curriculum-making produced? A twelve- 
grade scheme of housing children from the ages of six to eighteen divided 
into eight elementary and four secondary grades. Public secondary in- 
struction, an accepted American doctrine, organized about a dozen or 
more school “subjects,” and based essentially on the reading and msmo- 
rizing of textbooks. The textbook in each subject, a morphological 
compendium of facts. Mental discipline and knowledge for knowledge’s > 
sake, the dominant purposes of the school. Growth—physical, mental, 
and cultural development—although already the center of the new 
evolutionary faith and the basis of the reform ideas of Francis Parker, 

William James, and John Dewey—was tctally missing from the educational 

philosophy of the collegiate and administrative rulers of our schools." 

By 1890, however, demands were being made for various changes in the 
schools to meet the needs of a changing social order. Reforms in both ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school curriculums had begun earlier in a haphazard 
way, but the nationwide movement got under way in the 1890's through com- 
mittees sponsored by the National Education Association. From the first, these 
committees were dominated by college influence, and for two decades cur- 
riculum-making, especially in the secondary field, looked to preparation for 
college. By 1910, however, a growing conflict between the adherents of formal 
discipline and standardized curriculums and the adherents of new educational 
ideals produced open opposition to college domination. Gradually the new 
educational ideals prevailed; by 1915, the movement toward complete re- 
organization of secondary curriculums along new lines was in full swing. Out 
of this came emphasis upon schoolwork and school subjects to meet the needs 
of everyday life. D 

As a result of this impetus to study life needs and student needs, various 
studies and investigations have been made by committees and individuals to 
determine the proper aims of secondary education. The following summary of 
ultimate objectives proposed by various committees and organized groups is 
given to acquaint teachers with the various points of view that have been 
influential from 1915 to the present. 

The Seven Cardinal Objectives. Perhaps the most widely known and gen- 
erally accepted list of educational objectives in the past was that compiled by 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edugation, which was 
published in 1918 in a bulletin entitled Cardinal Principles of Secondasy Edu- 

1. Harold Rugg, “Three Decades of Mental Discipline,” Twenty-sixth Yearbook, 
Part I, National Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, 1927; Pp. 333 
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cation. The method used by the committee in determining the objectives was 
the analysis of life ‘activities of the individual. Though the committee’s list of 
basic educational objectives applies to education as a whole—at the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher levels—the accompanying explanations quoted be- 
low refer to the role ст function of secondary education in achieving eath of 
the objectives. 


1. Health 


The secondary school should . . . provide health instruction, in- 
culcate health habits, organize an effective program of physical activities, 
regard health needs in planning work and play, and co-operate with home 
and “community in safeguarding and promoting health interests. . . . 


. 2. Command of fundamental processes 


[This was to include further instruction in the fundamentals, such 
as reading, writing, arithmetical computations, oral and written expres- 


sion.] 


3. Worthy home membership 
Worthy home membership as an objective calls for the development 


of those qualities that make the individual a worthy member of a family, 
both‘ contributing to and deriving benefit from that membership. . . . 


4. Vocation 

Vocational education should equip the individual to secure a liveli- 
hood for himself and those dependent on him, to serve society well 
through his vocation, to maintain the right relationships toward his fel- 
low workers and society, and, as far as possible, to find in that vocation 
his own best development... . 


5. Civic education 


Civic education should develop in the individual those qualities 
whereby he will act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town 
or city, State, and nation, and give him a basis for understanding inter- 


national problems. .°.. 


6. Worthy use of leisure 

Education should equip the individual to secure from his leisure the 
recreation of body, mind, and spirit, and the enrichment and enlarge- 
ment of his personality. . . . 


vs Ethical character 

In a democratic society ethical character becomes paramount among 
the objectives of the secondary school. Among the means for developing 
ethical charactér may be mentioned the wise selection of content and 
meth&ds of instruction in all subjects of study, the social contacts of 
pupils with one another and with their teachers, the opportunities afforded 
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by the organization and administration of the school for the development 

on the part of the pupils of the sense of personal responsibility and 

initiative, and, above all, the spirit of service and the principles of true 

democracy which should permeate the entire school—principal, teachers, 

and pupils. . . .? У 

Four Ultimate Objectives. In 1927 the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, through its Committee on Standards in the 
Reorganization of Secondaty School Curricula, selected the following four 
ultimate objectives and reported in detail upon the place of these objectives in 


secondary education.* 


1. The health ultimate objective 2 
2. The leisure-time ultimate objective 

3. The social ultimate objective 

4, The vocation ultimate objective 


Social Objectives in a Democracy. In response to the apparent need for a 
re-examination of our educational goals, the National Education Association 
in 1931 sponsored a study which resulted in the formulation of a set of objec- 
tives designated as the “Social-Economic Goals for America.” The following 
quotation explains how these came to be formulated: 


In recent years, the National Education Association has sponsored 
many studies of educational objectives and of education's part in pre- 
paring young men and women for social living. The Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, which published in 1918 its re- 
port on Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, outlined a con- 
ception of education’s responsibility for social welfare far in advance 
of previously stated objectives. 

To attain these seven objectives of social living, however, the schools 
have been seeking an answer to a prior question: “What kind of society 
does America want?” To answer this question, the Association in July, 
1931, passed a resolution creating the Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals of America. 

The resolution adopted reads as follows: 
“Whereas, the widespread economic disturbance thru which the United 
States and other nations of the world are passing is evidence of serious 
social-economic maladjustment, and 
“Whereas, ‘the education of the people of a democracy determines its 
methods of dealing with social-economic problems, 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the National 
Education Association recommend to the President of the Association 
the appointment of a committee to propose to the Association desirable 


D 


УА Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, Bureau of 
Education (now Office of Education), Washington, D.C. pp. 5 ff. 2 
3. North Central Association Quarterly, March, 1927, pp. 438-443. М 
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Social-Economic Goals of America, and that the committee indicate 
the materials and methods which the schools of the nation should use to 
attain these goals.* 

Pursuant to this resolution, 2 committee was appointed in 1932. A report of 
the Committee on the Sogial-Economic Goals is contained in the Journal of the 
National Education Association for January, 1934. In 1937 the committee 
slightly modified the statement of two of the goals, but retained all the funda- 
mental ideas as originally presented. The following quotation sets forth the 
goals and their significant function as guides for American education: 


1. Hereditary strength—that everyone shall be well-born under con- 
ditions which will conserve his innate strengths and capacities. The 
building of a sense of individual responsibility for the future of the 

« race is an educational obligation. 

2. Physical security—that everyone shall be protected from accident 
and disease. This involves the building of a powerful public senti- 
ment demanding care in the prevention of accidents and disease, 
which means reorganizing ош’ systems of sanitation and medicine 
so that their full benefits will come to all. 

3. Participation in an evolving culture: skills and knowledges—both 
individual and social well-being demand that every individual shall 
master those skills and knowledges which will enable him to use 
and enjoy the culture of the group. 

4. Participation in an evolving culture: values and outlooks—that 
everyone shall be put into possession of the values, standards, and 
outlooks that reflect the experience of the race and regulate the at- 
tention of the individual, determine his choices, organize his ac- 
tivities, and mold his personality. 

5. An active, flexible personality—that everyone shall have such op- 
portunities as will foster the development: of initiative, ability to 
meet new problems, weigh facts, resist prejudice, and act co-oper- 
atively. а 

6. Suitable occupation—that everyone shall enjoy the sense of being 
useful which honest labor brings; that through vocational guidance, 
training, рІасетеп and advancement, each shall be enabled to use 
his skill where it will mean most to himself and society. 

7. Economic security—that everyone shall enjoy a minimum income 
sufficient to provide a reasonable standard of living. Increasingly 
we think in terms of the right to a job, the minimum wage, security 
of tenure, and like devices. 

8. Mental security—that everyone, especially in childhood and ado- 
lescence, shall have affection, toleration, and understanding of life 
needs, which will foster the best development of his personality. 

9. Freedom—that everyone shall enjoy the widest sphere of freedom 
compatible with the equal freedom of others. How to preserve the 


[А 
4. Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 23 (January, 1934), p. 5. 
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fullest measure of freedom at a time when social living is necessarily 
surrounding each of us with a network of “traffic zegulations” which 
the welfare of our neighbors imposes upon us, is a very real problem. 

10. Fair play and equality of opportunity—that everyone shall act and 

expect others to act in conformity with the highest good of all. Fair 
play is simply the Golden Rule boiled down to two words. It rests 
upon mutual respect for the rights of others and must depend for its 
attainment upon goodwill more than upon law. 

Educational Objectives in a Democracy. In 1939 the Education Policies 
Commission® prepared a new statement of objectives designed to show the 
different kinds of learning outcomes needed and to emphasize the safeguard- 
ing of democracy through the right kind of education. The following is a 
résumé of their proposed objectives. 


1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 
The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learn- 

ing. 
Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 
Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 
Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 
Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 

Sight and hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that 
of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of 
the community. “ 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his 
own life. 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 
Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relation- 


ships first. 
Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. D 


Co-operation. The educated person can work and play with others. 


ә 
5. Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 27 (January, 1938), р. 9. 
6. А committee, appointive and ex officio, representing the National Edcation 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators. 
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бш The educated person observes the amenities of social be- 

ауіог. 

Appreciation of ће Ноте. The educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family 
ideals, x 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 


. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 


manship. 
Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 


: Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his oc- 


cupation. 
Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his 


chosen vocation. С 
Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and im- 


proves his efficiency. 
Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 


social value of his work. 
Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics 


of his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skill- 


ful buyer. 
Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate 


measures to safeguard his interests. е 


. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 


Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of 


human circumstances. Т 
Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 


conditions. а 
Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand 


social structures and social processes. ' 
Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propa- 


ganda, Е 4 
Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of 


opinion. , y Ma 
Conseryation. The educated citizen has a regard foy the nation’s 


resources. Ж Р 
Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scien- 


tific advance Бу its contribution to the general welfare. 
Worl@ Citizenship. The educated citizen is a co-operating member 


of the world community. 
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Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswery- 
ing loyalty to democratic ideals." 


The Imperative Needs of Youth. As pointed out previously, during the first 
half of this century a number of educators carried on studies to determine 
suitable objectives for secondary education. These studies were concerned 
mainly with the needs of youth as determined by an analysis of the activities 
in which adolescents and adults engage in meeting life’s problems. In 1944, 
the E4ucational Policies Commission, representing the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators, published 
a bulletin entitled Education for All American Youth, setting forth a plan for 
educating American youth.* The proposed curriculums are based upon what 
the bulletin calls “Imperative Educational Needs of Youth.” 

In 1951 the National Association of Secondary-School Principals published 
a bulletin entitled Planning for American Youth, which is a “working” sum- 
mary of Education for All American Youth, to aid secondary schools in cur- 
riculum-planning. This includes a summary, with some slight extensions, of the 
needs of youth originally set forth in the 1944 bulletin of the Educational 
Policies Commission. The list of needs is included here, since it is ай excellent 
guide for teachers who are setting up curriculum objectives. 


1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive par- 
ticipant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised 
work experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of 
their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness and mental health. 

3. Ali youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of 
a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members of the community and 
citizens of the state and nation, and to have an understanding of the 
nations and peoples of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
аа and society and the conditions conducive to successful family 
Nespas 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their acts. 0 


ДО E of the National Education Association, Vol. 28 (February, 1939), pp 
3 J 
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6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world ‘of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to 
budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the indi- 
vidual with those that are socially. useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in 
their insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live and 
work co-operatively with others, and to grow in the moral and spirit- 
ual values of life. 

10. Ай youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.® 


The Imperative Needs of Society. No солурйайоп of educational objectives 
would be satisfactory without some consideration of the needs of society as a 
whole, since they relate to our lives as interdependent members of that society. 
This is especially important if we are to maintain a strong democracy built on 
American ideals. It is the responsibility of the schools not only to meet the 
needs of individual youths, but also to make young people competent to deal 
effectively with the common problems of society. The following list of 
“Imperative Needs of Society” was included in the bulletin of the Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


1. Society needs to be organized and governed so that differences will 

be respected and peace and political stability shall prevail among all 

nations. 

2. Society needs a free economic system which supplies the basic needs 

of people without interruption. 

3. Society needs to develop a condition which facilitates co-operation 

among labor, government, farmers, and industry; which promotes free 

discussion of differences; and which enables fnem to reach agreements 

for co-operative planning and action. 

4. Society needs to make it possible for organized business and labor 

to share the benefits of production on terms reached by bargaining among 

themselves. 

5. Society needs to provide opportunities for individuals to work con- 

tinuously at living wages and enjoy security after they have passed their 

productive period in life. 

6. Society needs to develop loyalty to the principles of democracy, to 

protect individual freedom of thought and expression, tp assure justice 

to all citizens, and to develop independent people free from harmful 

propaganda and uniformity. 

7. Society needs to make it possible for people of all races, colors, and 

9. Planning for American Youth, National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Washington, D.C., 1951, р. 9. 
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creeds to be respected, with equal opportunities for work, legal protection, 
and education. í i 

8. Society needs a strong popular government to protect the welfare of 
all its citizens from illegal practices or irresponsible groups. 

9. Society needs to protect and replenish its natural resources so that 
they may not be wasted or exhausted. > 

10. Society needs to preserve the basic social institutions of home and 
family and church and school so that fundamental social, moral, and 
spiritual values may be learned, cherished, and perpetuated.'° 


Educational Needs of Youth. Another most valuable study of the needs 
of secondary-school students is the Evaluative Criteria, prepared in 1950 by 
the General Committee for the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards of the six regional educational associations of the United States. 
This work contains an excellent section entitled “Educational Needs of 
Youth,” which should be very helpful to the teacher and other curriculum- 
makers. The needs of youth are placed under the following eight classifica- 
tions: > 


A. They Need to Learn to Live with Other Human Beings 

B. They Need to Achieve and Maintain Sound Mental and Physical 
Health 

. They Need to Learn to Live in Their Natural and Scientific Environ- 

ment 

. They Need Sound Guidance 

. They Need to Learn to Think Logically and Express Themselves 

Clearly 

They Need to Prepare for Work, for Further Education, or for Both 

. They Need to Learn to Use Their Leisure Well 

. They Need to Learn to Live Aesthetically" 


шот шо A 


Each of the eight educational needs is carefully analyzed. The following 
excerpt from the Evaluative Criteria concerns the first need. 


All youth of secondary-school age iced: (1) to understand and ap- 
preciate the ideals of American democracy; (¢2) to assume their re- 
Sponsibilities and understand their rights in a democratic society; (3) to 
be diligent, competent, and courteous in the performance of their ob- 
ligations as members of all groups consistent with the ideals of American 
democracy to which they belong; and (4) to respect the worth and in- 
tegrity of the individual regardless of race, creed, color, or economic 
circumstances. 

They need: (5) to develop ethical standards and habits which will 
help them to become worthy members of school and adult society; (6) 


10. Ibid., р. 8. 
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to learn what constitutes respect and fair play with reference to the 
rights of individuals, of minorities, and of the majority; (7) to learn to 
respect the law even when seeking changes in it; (8) to learn to dif- 
ferentiate between democratic and dictatorial leadership; (9) to know 
how to follow sound їеайегѕћір and to develop whatever aptitude they 
have for leadership; and (10) to learn to put the safety and welfare of 
others above personal desires. 

They need: (11) to form desirable relationships with the opposite sex; 
(12) to develop desirable understandings, attitudes, and ideals concern- 
ing marriage and parenthood; (13) to understand the significance of 
the family for the individual and society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life; and (14) to prepare to assume the responsibili- 
ties of homemaking. 

They need: (15) to understand, appreciate, and also to contribute to 
the communities—school, town or city, region, state, nations, and world 
—in which they live; and (16) to feel that they are accepted members of 
their society.!? в 


Relating Objectives to Individual Needs. The preceding summaries of needs 
are reasonably comprehensive and complete. The teacher should remember, 
however, that needs are not objectives; objectives indicate the end products or 
outcomes that satisfy the needs. It should be obvious that the function of the 
school is to prepare students to meet the needs of life. When we decide, for 
example, that one of the needs is to develop and maintain good health, we still 
have the problem of deciding what knowledge, abilities, skills, attitudes, and 
appreciations are needed to help individuals develop and maintain good 
health. These are the specific objectives which must be determined after care- 
ful study by the teacher and other curriculum-makers. 

While we are concerned with the attainment of certain objectives in order 
to meet the needs of everyday life, these needs are the needs of individuals as 
functioning personalities. It should be emphasizéd that we are interested in 
more than the attainment of understandings, abilities, and skills; we are inter- 
ested in how the individual will use these capacities under different circum- 
stances. This will depend upon his attitudes, appreciations, interests, and 
habits of behavior, which are the outgrowth of experiences aimed at making 
the individual into an integrated personality. Therefore, objectives should be 
formulated in terms of the development of personality and character, not in 
terms of isolated learning products or outcomes. The teacher should remem- 
ber, however, that understandings, abilities, and skills are definite adaptations 
which are necessary to the development of personality. 

From one point of view, the use of the term personality may be unfortunate. 
Personality is not something separate and apart from understandings, abilities, 
and skills; git includes all learning adaptations. It refers to the manner and 
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effectiveness of the whole person in meeting his personal, and social problems, 
Consequently, our objectives should include the development of personality 
and character, as well as the acquisition of specific learning products. 

The preceding discussion raises another problem. To aid in the achievement 
of our objectives, what should we know about personality and its development? 
We have pointed out that personality refers to an individual’s manner and 
effectiveness in meeting his personal and social problems. Clearly, the various 
learning adaptations play an important role in the development of personality, 
but our problem as teachers is to discover how we can make these outcomes 
contribute to the achievement of desirable personalities. To what extent must 
the individual learner play a conscious role in this process? Here is the real 
challenge to the teacher! We can compel the student to learn certain facts or 
acquire certain abilities and skills (within limits), but we cannot force him to 
develop a certain personality. Habits of behavior (so-called traits) make up 
part of our personality—at least they reveal part of our personality. Attitudes, 
appreciations, and interests also play ап important role in determining how we 
meet and solve our personal and social problems; hence they are the motive 
forces in developing personality. The development of these outcomes was 
considered in Chapter 5. 

In order to set up practical objectives for the development of personality, 
we must analyze the aspects of behavior that are associated with acceptable or 
desirable personality. One of the best of such analyses is the California Test 
of Personality. This test is based upon an analysis of components that affect 
self-adjustment and social adjustment in attaining a satisfactory balance be- 
tween the two.’ Such an analysis of personal characteristics or aspects of be- 
havior can determine whether an individual has any serious personality 
defects and what his personal needs may be. The aspects of personality in- 
cluded in the California Test of Personality are as follows: 


1. Self Adjustment: Based on feelings of personal security 
. Self-reliance 
‚ Sense of Personal Worth › 
. Sense of Personal Freedom 
. Feeling of Belonging 
Freedom from Withdrawing Tendencies 
. Freedom from Nervous Symptoms 
ocial Adjustment: Based on feelings of social security 
Social Stahdards 
. Social Skills 
Freedom from Anti-social Tendencies 
Family Relations 
Occupation Relations ) 
Community Relations! 2 


13, Manual of Directions, California Test of Personality, California Test’ Bureau, 
Los Angeles, 1953. 
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Each of the above divisions is explained :а the test manual. The authors 
point out that the components of the test are not so-called general traits. 
Rather, they are names for groupings of more or less specific i-ndencies to feel, 
think, or act. 

The preceding citations from the California Test of Personality indicate the 
nature of the teacher’s problem in attempting to develop desirable personality 
and character. He must analyze the aspects of behavior that appear to play 
an important role in determining the effectiveness with which an individual 
meets his personal and social problems. Failure to acquire certain adaptations 
may result in certain unfortunate personality traits. For example, self-reliance 
appears t play an important role in satisfactory self-adjustment. How can the 
school build up the self-reliance of students in dealing with various life situa- 
11015? Again, how does nervousness affect the development of personality? 
What can the school do to develop freedom from nervous tendencies? These 
problems in the development of personality illustrate what teachers must con- 
sider in setting up the objectives of their school work. When such objectives 
are related to the development of personality, the results may be referred to as 
the integrated outcomes of school experience. They are the real end products 
of our educational efforts. They reveal what we are, not necessarily what 
people see and think we are. 

A Guide for Selecting Objectives. As a guide for more consistent curricu- 
lum revision, the following outline is suggested for the selection and classifica- 
tion of the aims or ultimate objectives of secondary education, considering 
both adult and adolescent needs and interests. 


1. Health needs (protecting life and health) 
A. Physical needs 
a. For recreation 
b. For work, growth, and development 
B. Mental and emotional needs ‹ 
а. For recreation 
b. For work, growth, and development 
2. Social needs (personal and group; living with others) 
A. Language needs; mastery of fundamental concepts and processes 
a. For recreation 
b. For work, growth, and development 
В. Civic-economic needs 
a. Personal welfare 
b. General welfare 
C. General social needs (cultural; getting along with people) 
a. For recreation 
b. For personal and general welfare — 
D. Home needs (making a home, improving living) 
“ а. For recreation 
b. For personal and general welfare 
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E. Educational needs (securing an education and developing person- 
ality) 
Е. Religious needs (expressing and satisfying religious impulses) 
G. Aesthetic needs (satisfying desire for beauty, expressing aesthetic 
impulses) 
3. Vocational needs (making a living) 
A. General 
B. Special—for specific vocations 
4. Unspecialized or nonvocational practical needs 
A. General 
B. Avocational interests 


SETTING UP SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


Relating General to Specific Objectives. While general objectives can serve 
as guides, more specific objectives are also needed. The accompanying dia- 
gram (page 119) will clarify the significant relationships among the ultimate, 
general, and specific objectives of education and the work of the classroom. 
If we accept social efficiency as the ultimate objective of education in a 
democracy, then the measure of this efficiency may be represented by the 
classification given in the three left-hand boxes of Diagram 5. The first step 
toward the fulfillment of these social-welfare objectives would be to determine 
the characteristic qualities, abilities, and the like, necessary to make efficient 
producers, efficient consumers, and desirable, effective members of society. 
These needs may be determined largely through analysis of life activities and 
the need: of society, as suggested in the preceding sections, and finally, as far 
as the curriculum of a particular school is concerned, by a consensus of the 
curriculum-makers in the school. On the basis of these needs, definite state- 
ments of the general objectives may be prepared. For example, a health 
objective is essential in the training of efficient producers, efficient consumers, 
and efficient members of sociefy. Each of the other general objectives (see the 
boxes in the center of the diagram) should be considered in similar fashion. 

After the determination of the general objectives, the curriculum-maker and 
the teacher are confronted with the problem of selecting the means by which 
these general objectives may be attained. Thus we accept the health objective 
as especially important; it appears in every list of general objectives compiled 
by various committees and individuals. This leads to the question of how the 
health objective may be attained, a question which can be answered only 
through a study of how the human being functions. In other words, what 
Specific habits should the individual form? What knowledge should he possess? 
What desired attitudes and ideals should motivate his conduct? Education 
for the attainment of the health objective, then, becomes a process of building 
health habits, giving instruction in health knowledge, arid building health 
ideals, attitudes, interests, and so forth. К. 

In the same way, each of the other three general objectives listed in Diagram 
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5 may be attained. As indicated in the right-hand boxes of the diagram, 
certain abilities, knowledge, attitudes, and interests result from the various 
activities and experiences of students both in school and out of school. The 
determination of the kinds of abilities, the types of knowledge, the kinds of 
ideals, attitudes, and interests, and the kinds of attivities and experiences 
best adapted to the attainment of desired outcomes constitutes the major 
problem of the curriculum-maker and the teacher. The specific and im- 
mediate objectives of education would accordingly consist of the particular 
skills and abilities, the understandings or items of information, the ideals, 
attitudes, and interests, to be attained as steps in the accomplishment of 
the general objectives of education. › 

The choice of objectives, being a question of values, constitutes a difficult 
problem, since values change in a changing society. For example, information 
that was of vital concern for a past generation may no longer serve a use- 
ful purpose. Today’s problems require new information. Thus the specific 
objectives and the specific learning actixities change, though the instructional 
function remains constant. The diagram on page 119 suggests the compre- 
hensiveness of the planned curriculum.’ A more detailed outline of these 
objectives, activities, and outcomes, including suggestions as to the methods 
of teaching and subject-matter content, arranged in some organized plan for 
the guidance of the teacher, would constitute a course of study—the working 
blueprint. 

We may now state concisely the principal problems confronting the teacher 
of a particular subject or course: 


1. To which of the general objectives of education should this subject 
contribute; to which can it contribute profitably and effectively if the 
teaching situation permits? 

2. What abilities, knowledge (understandings), ideals, attitudes, in- 
terests, habits of bel:avior, skills, and so on, can this subject con- 
tribute that are essential to the realization of the general objectives 
of education? 

3. What general objectives, in terms of desired outcomes, should be 
set up for this subject in order to guide both teacher and students 
most advantageously in the attainment of the general objectives of 
education? 

4. What organization of learning units or work units will be most ad- 
vantageous in attaining the specific objectives associated with this 
particular subject? 

5. What specific objectives, in terms of desired outcomes, should be 
set up for the various units into which the work of the subject is 
divided in order to guide both teacher and students most advan- 
tageously in the attaihment of the -general objectives of the subject? 

6. What activities (experiences) will contribute most efficieritly, and 
profitably to the attainment of the specific objectives of each unit? 
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7. What devices, illustrative materials, methods of teaching, and so on, 
can be utilized to advantage in securing, directing, and evaluating 
the desired student activity? 


These questions serve to emphasize the comprehensiveness of a teacher’s 
problems. The methods of teaching will depend, on the one hand, upon the 
objectives indicated in the left-hand and center boxes of Diagram 5 and, 
on the other, upon the desired student activity among those indicated in 
the right-hand boxes of the diagram. Before attempting to direct such 
activities, the prospective teacher should be acquainted with the psychology 
of learning applying to the types of activity necessary to build the desired 
outcomes. 

‚А Classification of Specific Objectives. There are at least two reasons why 
a teacher should follow some definite classification in setting up his own 
specific objectives: first, because it will help him analyze the teaching situ- 
ation with which he is dealing; and, second, because it will help him to be 
more thorough and consistent in hi$ work. As suggested in Chapter 1, one 
of the most helpful classifications of specific objectives is in terms of out- 
comes or learning products to be derived from the learning activities. The 
following classification is suggested as definite and practical for schoolroom 
purposes: 


1. Knowledge Objectives (understandings and items of information) 
This category includes those objectives concerned with the acqui- 
sition of ideas, facts, principles, laws, and other like concepts of re- 
lationships. The objective here is the mastery of understandings and 
the ability to interpret and apply the concepts. 
2. Abilities and Skills (including specific motor skills, specific mental 
abilities, and adaptive abilities) c 
This category includes those objectives concerned with the mastery 
of abilities, both mental and motor, and the development of facility 
in the use of these abilities. 
3. “Emotionalized Controls” Objectives 
This category inCludes those objectives concerned with the establish- 
ment of habits of behavior and other emotionalized pattern responses 
usually included under such terms as attitudes, ideals, interests, and 


appreciations. 


This classification obviously is designed to put special emphasis upon the 
desired changes in the development of the student. 

Unit and Daily Objectives. More and more teachers are making the unit 
the basis for organization of their classroom work, Obviously, the units should 
vary from subject to subject and even within a given subject-matter field. 
Teachers interpret the. meaning of a “unit” ia different ways; the various 
interpretations are summarized in Chapter 8. 

Clearly, the teacher should have in mind for each unit certain general 
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objectives which are statements of the goals sought during several days or 
weeks of work. These objectives will serve as guides in determining what 
the students should do in order to master the unit or unit learnings. In addition, 
they will serve as guides in measuring the effectiveness of the teaching. 
Daily objectives are still more specific statements of what is to be attained 
on successive days in order to attain the objectives of the unit. They are 
the guideposts to consistent Progress. A suitable classification of such ob- 
jectives is given in the preceding section (see page 121). 

Relation of Subject Mutter to Objectives. Subject matter is a means to an 
end. The acquisition of some understandings and abilities requires the use 
of certain facts, principles, or laws. Other understandings and abilities may 
be attained through the use of many different facts or principles. A unit in- 
volves certain subject matter or certain relationships of subject matter. Thus a 
unit in general science on “Protecting Ourselves from Disease” will involve 
a number of facts and relationships essential to the development of under- 
standings by means of which the student can act intelligently in protecting 
himself and others from disease. Obviously, objectives for such a unit can- 
not be set up without consideration of the pertinent subject matter, yet it 
must be kept in mind that the attainment of any such objectives may result 
from the use of quite different sets of facts or the use of the same facts in dif- 
ferent ways. In any case, mastery of subject matter is not the primary objective 
of learning. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION 


The Relation of Classroom Activities. For years teachers have been talking 
about objectives of education, but schoolroom practice gives evidence that 
many teachers have only partially appreciated the problems involved. Not 
only have teachers frequently failed to understand the nature of objectives, 
but they have failed also to, determine the kind of activity or experience 
necessary to attain the objectives. Besides, the objectives set up have proved 
Poor guides for the selection of curriculum content, because an almost unlimited 
number of activities have been judged satisfactory to attain the objectives. 
For example, throughout the author’s career as a teacher, health has been 
emphasized as an objective of schoolwork. In the name of this objective, 
the schools of a generation ago taught anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, 
but mostly anatomy. How learning the names of all the bones, muscles, and 
organs of the body in itself would contribute to the health objective was 
never demonstrated. Then came more emphasis upon physiological functions, 
including elaborate analyses of the digestive processes, and so on, all in 
the name of health education. To be sure, rules of health were studied and 
learned, but only as other facts were learned. Д, 

During all of this time the Specific objectives of much of the daily work 
were clearly defined, but the attainment of such objectives did not result 
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in the desired adjustments of the children. Health programs today are quite 
different, for the schools are endeavoring, through a variety of activities, 
to build desirable health habits, to give adequate health knowledge, and 
to create desirable health practices. e 

In our emphasis upon objectives, we may fail to give due consideration 
either to the function of education or to the functions of learning activities. 
The function of education is to help the individual acquire the ability to 
make desired adjustments to life problems. But as we have seen, these 
adjustments or adaptations are acquired in different ways. Accordingly, the 
functions of the learning activities and the learning situation should vary 
to meet the varying needs. Therefore, it seems desirable at this point to 
discuss the meaning and importance of the term function as it is used in 
education. 

Definition of Function. The term function needs to be given a concise 
definition in its application to teaching problems. Teachers should be 
made to realize that the functions and objectives of education involve two of 
the most fundamental problems corfronting educators. Some have used the 
terms so loosely that little distinction remains between the two; in fact, 
function has been defined as a “proximate objective.” Other educators have 
made a clear-cut distinction between the two. This is as it should be if the 
two tertfis are to have any real value in studying and working out our edu- 
cational problems. 

The term function may best be defined as the “office fulfilled by” or 
“purpose served by” some organization, process, or activity. The term is 
applied to education as a whole, to an administrative division or unit of 
our educational system, or to some activity carried on by a school. For 
example, we may speak of the functions of education, meaning the office 
fulfilled by all the agencies involved in attaining certain ends, much as we 
refer to the functions of government, which are to provide for the common 
defense, to protect the rights of the individual, to render different types of 
service, and so forth. In like manner, we refer to the functions of elementary 
education, the functions of secondary education, the functions of classroom 
work, of a subject, and so on, meaning thereby the “office fulfilled by” these. 
Clearly function is fulfilled by “providing for some end,” or “serving in some 
capacity.” 

This interpretation accords with the everyday use of the term, but confusion 
has arisen through failure to distinguish between the results obtained as a 
consequence of exercising the function and the- activities which produce 
the results. In the field of education, the desired results are expressed as 
objectives or goals, which should be determined by a study of the interests 
and needs of the individuals being educated, as well as the needs of society 
as a whole. These end products of education will result from the educative 
activity of the learner. It should be kept in mind that the determination of 
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the functions of elementary and secondary education depends largely upon 
the previous determination of the objectives or goals to be attained. The 
significant relationship between functions and objectives of education can 
best be studied through a consideration of the functions of classroom ac- 
tivities. 

The Functions of Classroom Activities. The function of any classroom 
work may be defined as the particular service or office it fulfills in the edu- 
cative process. The functions of classroom activities vary as the objectives 
vary; consequently, both the nature of the classroom activities and their 
direction should be adapted to the ends sought. When the desired learning 
products or outcomes are known, the functions of the classroom work may 
readily be determined, and appropriate learning activities can bë chosen. 
Unquestionably, the low level of achievement in many of our schools is 
due in large part to the failure of our teachers to give sufficient consideration 
to the functions of classroom activities, as well as to the broader functions 
of education. In clarification of this statement, it is necessary to explain the 
nature and importance of the functionsrof classroom activities. 

The primary functions of classroom activities (and of education in general) 
are closely associated with the learning activities that will help attain the 
desired outcomes. Activities and outcomes are related in significant ways: 


1. When the outcomes desired are understandings, the classroom work 
must provide perceptual experiences and reflective thinking. This is an 
instructional function. 

2. When the outcomes desired are abilities or memorized content, the 
classroom work should provide practice and application. This is a train- 
ing and practice function. 

3. When the outcomes desired are attitudes, appreciations, interests, 
ideals, or habits of behavior, the classroom work must provide interesting, 
satisfying, emotionalized’ experiences involving evaluations relative to the 
desired outcomes. This is an inspirational and creative function. 


In a typical classroom situation, we are seldom concerned with a single 
type of outcome, since the same learning experiences can produce different 
outcomes. For example, in solving problems іп mathematics the learner 
not only acquires desired understandings and abilities, but also is likely to 
acquire certain attitudes or appreciations concerning the work. The same 
thing will hold true for other kinds of classroom experience. Therefore, it 
is doubly important that the tight kinds of classroom activities be chosen 
to assure attainment of the desired: outcomes. For this reason the project 
method, which will be discussed in Chapter 14, is a very effective one in 
teaching. The activities necessary to carry out the project provide refiective 
thinking to develop understanding, practice in planning and doing to cultivate 
desired abilities, and experience in purposing, evaluating, and the like, all 
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of which are essential in building desired attitudes and appreciations. In 
short, it is desirable tp plan work on the problem or project basis to assure 
the most effective learning experiences. 

Fulfilling the Instructional Function. The instructional function is involved 
in situations where the objective of learning is to acquire understanding of 
relationships, such as facts, events, principles, procedures, and processes 
involving cause and effect. These understandings are not memorized facts; 
they are derived from reflective thinking and reasoning. This is not “lesson- 
learning” but assimilative experience, which necessarily includes the analysis 
and evaluation of relationships, and the forming of generalizations, con- 
clusions, or judgments. If the class period is confined to the “recitation” 
of facts бг repetition of someone else’s conclusions, the teacher has ignored 
or failed to comprehend the importance of the instructional function. 

Telling students the facts is not fulfilling the instructional function. Such 
activities as gathering data, observing experiments, consulting references, 
working on projects—however valuable in themselves—may also fail to 
satisfy the instructional function. This function is fully realized only when 
each student has done the reflective thinking that enables him to attain the 
desired understandings. Nobody can do the work for him. Subject to 
limitations of age, capacity, and experience, such learning experiences have 
their place from kindergarten through college. They are the foundation of 
intelligent adjustment. 

Perhaps the teacher is prone to think of the instructional function as a 
teaching activity, but this is a fallacy. Instructional activities are performed 
primarily by the students—that is, the activities are instructive only if they 
are meaningful experiences. To recapitulate, these learning experiences include 
such activities as the following: 


1. Observing experiences—which involve reflective thinking and per- 
ceptual experiences, such as seeing, handling, hearing, tasting, and the 
like, designed to reveal essential relationships a 

2. Reading for comprehension—which includes selecting important char- 
acteristics, items, or factors; comparing and evaluating them; and reach- 


ing conclusions or judgments сы 
3. Listening for comprehension—which includes activities similar to 


those in 2 above ; 
4. Experimenting—which includes observation, reading, and other ac- 


tivities similar to those found in 2 above 7 1 
5. Collecting and selecting materials, illustrations, and so on, for use in 


such activities as those given in 2 above 
Fulfilling the Training and Practice Function. The terms training and prac- 
tice describe activities involving repetition and practice in doing, applying, 
and so on, to attain the desired abilities or skills or to fix the desired responses. 
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Hence the expression training and practice function has been applied to the 
selection of activities whose office or function is to give us specific skills, 
memorized associations, and adaptive abilities. 

No ability can be attained without careful, thoughtful practice in applying 
or using the elements involved. This applies to such adaptive abilities as 
the ability to reason well in dealing with everyday problems; the ability to 
organize known facts, principles, and other relationships; the ability to use 
the methods and techniques essential to the solution of everyday problems; 
the ability to evaluate the methods of reasoning used in the solution of life- 
situation problems; the ability to control various important motor co-ordi- 
nations, such as those involved in writing, speaking, and physical adjust- 
ments; the abilities concerned with the manipulation of machines and ap- 
pliances and the modeling of materials; facility (skill) in using all abilities; 
the ability to reproduce with accuracy and facility memorized associations; 
and so оп. This enumeration illustrates the importance of the use or repetition 
of essential activities. Study about an ability, does not yield the ability; there 
must be thoughtful practice in using the constituent elements of the ability, 
which comprehends more than mere “practical application.” 

Fulfilling the Inspirational and Creative Function. The inspirational and 
creative function characterizes activities involving experience with and use 
of the constituent elements of behavior values, interests, and appreciations. 
These elements play a part in the experience and expression of feeling and 
emotion. The creative function is not fulfilled unless the activities result 
in a “stamp of value” attached to the objective of learning. These values 
are expressed by such terms as “attitude toward,” “interest in,” “appreciation 
of,” and trait names applied to habits of behavior. A more complete discus- 
sion of classroom activities satisfying this function is given in Chapter 5. 

The Auxiliary or Guidance Functions. In addition to fulfilling the primary 
functions of classroom activities in attaining desired outcomes, we should 
be helping the individual student make necessary adjustments now in prep- 
aration for his future needs and interests as an efficient producer, an efficient 
consumer, and a desirable, effective member of society. In other words, 
while the primary functions must be kept in mind, the classroom work should 
also serve other functions. These may be called auxiliary or guidance functions. 
Every teacher shares in some degree in educational, moral, social, health, 
vocational, and personal guidance. 

It is not feasible to present here an extended discussion of the nature and 
application of the guidance functioris in school practice. But their significance 
as a part of classroom work can be readily established. For oxample, the 
acquisition of certain knowledge and abilities will be retarded unless other 
knowledge and abilities have been acquired previously. Thus the earlier 
learning activities must lay the foundation for later learning. „This is an 
important factor in planning the sequence of courses and placement ‘of work 
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in a particular grade. Moreover, the secondary school has a preparatory 
function to fulfill insofar, as it seeks to meet the various future needs of its 
students. 

In the past, particular emphasis was given to the needs of those students 
who expected to go оп“ іо institutions of higher learning. But the school 
is concerned with more than a mere foundation for future learning. It is 
interested in developing individuals who can plan, initiate, and create. Hence 
it is important to select learning experiences that will contribute to these 
abilities. 

It is now quite generally accepted that the school should help the student 
gain a knowledge of his own capacities in relation to vocational requirements 
and possibilities. In other words, the school should help the student dis- 
соуёг his abilities, his native capacities or aptitudes, his deficiencies, and so 
on, and also help him to find out what he may need to know and to do to 
fit himself for a vocation or to participate in avocational pursuits. The 
discovery of abilities and capacities is largely a matter of diagnosing personal 
characteristics, and the discovery of interests and vocational needs results 
largely from exploration and investigation of life activities. While these 
things are primarily the function of a special guidance program, much can 
be accomplished through the regular classes, special testing programs, and 
so on. Clearly, the school has a responsibility for directing and assisting the 
student in acquiring certain goals as a result of having discovered his needs 
and interests. 

Another problem of guidance is to help the individual student acquire the 
attitudes and ideals and habits of behavior essential to a well-balanced 
personality, as well as the ability to make personal adaptations to the im- 
mediate social demands of life. The individual is.concerned not only with 
his own development and adaptability, but also with his ability to adapt 
himself to the conditions of a complex social order and to play his part in help- 
ing solve its problems. A, a social agency, the school should share in establish- 
ing—at least in a preliminary way—an understanding of these social prob- 
lems, in developing attitudes and ideals, and in establishing standards that 
will make for social unity and the improvement of the general welfare— 
socially, politically, and economically. This is an integrating function. As 
in the preceding instances, it presents a problem in guidance to be.shared by 
different classes in greater or lesser degree. When teachers exert proper 
guidance, their classes are not interested simply in learning; they are inter- 
ested іп learging for a purpose. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. What distinction is made in the text between the terms aim and objective? 


Sumtharize the purposes of objectives given in the text. | ina 
2. Why is it important for the teacher to know the aims or ultimate objectives of 
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education? What should be the relation of daily or unit objectives to the 
ultimate objectives? Illustrate. x 

3. What general aim of education is set forth in the text? Show how this is re- 
lated to present-day problems in a democracy. If such an objective is accepted, 
what are the educational problems which confront our schools? Why are 
these important? 

4. Give a brief résumé of the work of various committees in selecting the general 
objectives of secondary education. Since the adoption of the Cardinal Objec- 
tives of education, what influences have brought about changes in emphasis 
concerning the objectives of secondary education? What are these changes? 

5, Outline the points to be considered in selecting objectives. Show why these 
are fundamental to any educational program. What is the important relation 
of objectives to needs? What studies have been made of student needs? 

6. Why does a teacher need specific objectives? How does the diagram on page 
119 show the importance of specific objectives? Of the learning experiences 
to general objectives? 


7. What classification of objectives is given in the text? С Jes this apply to both . 


general and specific objectives? To daily objectives? What is the relation of 
subject matter to objectives? Illustrate. 

8. What is the meaning of the term function? How does a function differ from 
an objective? Illustrate how the term function is used in the field of govern- 
ment or natural science. 

9. Why do the functions of education depend upon the previous determination 
of desired goals? Show how devices and materials can be used to carry out a 
function. 

10. What are the primary functions of classroom activities? Show how the 
primary functions depend upon the nature of the learning outcomes desired. 
Must separate sets of activities be supplied for each different outcome desired? 
What relation has this problem to simultaneous learnings and concomitant 
outcomes? Explain. 

11. Give illustrations of specific kinds of activities that will contribute effectively 
to certain types of outcome. According to the text, what different primary 
functions should these activities be designed to fulfill? Evaluate the activities 
given in the illustrations. Will they fulfill the functions for which they are 
designed? < 

12. What is meant by the guidance function of classroom activities? Summarize 
the different guidance problems in which teachers should be interested. Why 
are these important? 
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UNIT II 


Che Organization of Courses 


of Iustruction and Units 


А An Overview of Unit JJ 


The prospective teacher may well raise the question: Why should the 
organization of courses of instruction be taken up in a course dealing with 
methods of teaching? For an answer we can turn to the definition of teaching 
given earlier in our text; namely, teaching is the direction of learning. The 
methods of teaching to be used should depend upon the nature of the learn- 
ing experiences to be directed. Clearly, someone must plan what this learn- 
ing is to be, and the methods of teaching should make the learning as 
effective,as possible. Consequently, the study of methods of teaching is in- 
timately related to a study of the objectives and desired outcomes of edu- 
cation and the learning experiences necessary to attain them. 

Since the teacher usually has a major responsibility in planning the learn- 
ing activities in the courses he teaches, much of the effectiveness of his 
teaching will depend upon the efficiency of his planning. The purpose of 
this unit is to give the teacher the kaowledge necessary to effective planning. 
Few teachers will find their courses very well outlined for them; many will 
be expected to shoulder the entire responsibility. This unit is planned to 
cover briefly the principal problems every teacher should know about, re- 
gardless.of how much he must do by himself, These problems include (1) 
the factors to be considered in planning a course, (2) the selection of the 
objectives of a course, (3) the selection of subject matter and materials, (4) 
the selection of learning experiences, and (5) the plans that may be used 
in organizing the scope of a course. 

Too frequently, the prospective high-school teacher thinks of planning a 
course in terms of a textbook. There are, however, many other important 
factors to be considered. The better the teacher understands all of them, 
the sooner he will be on the road to success. One of the problems the teacher 
should understand is the selection of objectives and subject matter. These 
are important elements in making a course effective and interesting. However, 
these problems cannot be settled without considering the learner. — á 

In planning the scope of a course, the teacher should be familiar with 
various plans that can be used, so that he can select those best adapted to 


his needs. At present the unit plan of organization is being used extensively. 


Consequently, the unit plan receives special consideration in this unit. 


Illustrative units are included showing special adaptations of this technique. 

The purpose of this unit, therefore, is to place in broad perspective the 
problems involved in planning courses of instruction. As a result, the pro- 
spective teacher should acquire an understanding of the methods of organiz- 
ing and divecting classroom activities, so that he can make his work more 


interesting and more effective. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Planning Courses of Justruction 


SOME PROBLEMS IN PLANNING COURSES 


The Scope of Curriculum Planning. Since we are concerned in this chapter 
with the organization of courses of instruction, it seems important to explain 
the relationship of course-planning to curriculum-planning. “Course-plan- 
ning” is frequently used to refer to the teacher’s share in curriculum-planning. 
The term curriculum-planning can be taken to include everything the cur- 
riculum-makers—teachers, principals, superintendents, and others—do. The 
nature and scope of curriculum-making depend somewhat upon the inter- 
pretation given to the term “curriculum.” The traditional definition, accepted 
for years by school administrators, may be stated as follows: a curriculum 
consists of a systematic arrangement of courses or subjects to meet the needs 
of a certain group of students. Examples are the college-preparatory cur- 
riculum and the agricultural curriculum. A more recent definition, now 
quite generally accepted, is that the curriculum consists of all the organized 
or supervised experiences of the students under the direction of the school. 

Many schools are using the term program of studies to designate all the 
courses of instruction available to secondary-school students. In these schools 
the program of studies is usually organized so that the courses, both required 
and elective, are listed by years, though some schools organize their program 
of studies into individual curriculums.’ 

It is obvious that curriculum-making involves many matters in addition 
to the planning of specific courses of instruction. Such problems as the 
number and kinds of curriculums to be offered, the number апа kinds of 
courses, the length of the courses, the grade placement and sequence of 


) 
I. See Evaluative Criteria, Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 
Washington, D.C., 1950. › 
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courses, and the content and organization of courses indicate the scope and 
complexity of curriculum construction. The interpretation of “curriculum” 
as including all organized school experiences of the student raises still other 
problems concerning the philosophy of the experience curriculum, the type of 
curriculum organization best adapted to the needs of students, and so on. 

Curriculum-making, involving as it does many and varied problems, requires 
continued study and research. Extensive curriculum reorganization neces- 
sitates a well-planned organization of educational personnel, including 
teachers, working unger the direction of curriculum specialists. The teacher 
plays an important role in curriculum-making: he plans the courses he teaches. 
Though the names of the courses may remain the same, the subject-matter 
content and the student experiences change from year to year. Since class- 
room experiences constitute a vital part of the curriculum, the correlation 
and integration of courses are important. It should be recognized that all 
courses can contribute to making the program of the school effective. Since 
every course is part of an integrated whole curriculum, the teacher will plan 
his courses better if he knowns something about the different curriculum 
philosophies and, of course, the principles and techniques of curriculum- 
making. 

The Teacher’s Role in Course-Planning. Before considering certain of the 
more important principles and procedures in curriculum-planning, it will 
be helpful to take a look at some of the local conditions which affect the 
teacher’s role in planning his courses of instruction. It is safe to say that, 
in most situations, the teacher will have to depend upon his own resources 
in such planning; consequently, he should be well enough informed so that he 
can proceed independently without difficulty. He should be aware, however, 
that the conditions under which he will have to work will differ from school 
to school, and that he will have to adapt his plans accordingly. For example, 
in some schools tha? have been working on curriculum problems, new teachers 
will be expected to plan their courses in accordance with the philosophy 
that has been developed. Some schools have their own courses of study, 
which they expect teachers to follow. Some schools expect their teachers to 
use state courses of study or other courses as guides. Some expect their 
teachers to use the adopted textbooks and teachers’ manuals as their main 
guides. Some, on the other hand, leave the planning wholly to the teachers, 
who can use whatever guides they care to. Others leave the planning largely 
to the teachers, only requiring them to organize their courses under the unit 
plan. Still others leave the planning largely to the teachers, but require them to 
prepare subject-matter outlines. 

Some schools have carried on more-or-less extensive curriculum revision 
in an attempt to adapt their courses of instruction to meet student needs 
more effectively. One of the plans most frequently discussed in recent years 
is the core curriculum. While there are various interpretations of the term, 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF A CORE CURRICULUM 
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(Methods, 
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by all 
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| 

| 
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(А continyous course for all, planned to help Istudents grow in com- 
petence as citizens of the community and the ation; in unterstanding 
of есопотіс processes land their roles as ргойцсегѕ and consumers; іп 
living together in family, school, And community; in appreciation of 
literature ара the arts; hnd їп use of the ЕЛЫ аре, Guidance of 
individual students is h chief responsibility off “Common |Learnings” 
teachers.) | T 


| Health and Physical Education | 
(Includes ihstruction in Personal health and hygigne; health efaminations 
and followfup; games, ports, аһа pther activityes to promdte physical 
fitness. Related to study of community health in| “Common Herrnings.”) 


Dotted lines across indicate flexibility of scheduling. Heavy line across marks the 
division between “differentiated studies” (above) and “common studies” (below). 
Adapted by permission from Education for All American Youth, Educational Policies 
Commission, 1952, p. 233. 
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one of the widely accepted meanings is that the curriculum should be built 
around а core of “corımon learnings” which all students should experience in 
order to meet the individual, social, and civic needs of everyday life. The 
core is organized into sequential courses for each year of high school, each 
course usually requiring ¢wo or more traditional class periods daily. Diagram 
6 shows the approximate amount of time given to the core, or common learn- 
ings, in relation to the rest of the curriculum. Besides the core courses, 
other courses are commonly offered to meet the special needs and interests 
of students in such fields as mathematics, science, and languages. The chart 
on page 136 illustrates the nature of some of these offerings. While the basic 
principles of course construction are used in preparing a core curriculum, 
the teachers of core courses need special training. 

Some schools have used other plans for organizing courses and curriculums. 
In one of these plans, the so-called “broad fields” curriculum, the individual 
courses are grouped into a few main fields of life activities like health, com- 
munication, and man’s social problems. Here, too, the teacher needs to 
gain an understanding of the basic philosophy, as well as the techniques of 
course construction. The organization of “fused courses” is more easily 
understood and applied if one understands the general principles of course 
construction. For example, the general-science course, as usually taught, 
is a “fused course,” drawing upon such fields as physics, chemistry, geology, 
zoology, and botany, and organizing the subject matter so as to contribute 
to the understanding and solution of everyday problems. If the teacher is 
going into a school system where work in curriculum reorganization is being 
undertaken, it would seem especially advisable for him to take courses in 
curriculum construction. 

In some schools the teacher is given a local course of study as a guide, 
but he still faces a number of difficult problems in planning his work, unless 
the individual courses are built around a textbook and are outlined in full 
detail. In many instances, course outlines are considered merely suggestive, 
and the teacher is expected to adapt each course to the needs of his class. 
General outlines of subject matter are of little assistance when the teacher is 
expected to use a basic textbook. Frequently, the sequence of topics is different 
in the textbook than in the course of study, so that it is almost impossible 
to follow the course of study outline, especially in omitting certain topics. 
All these problems serve to emphasize the importance of knowing how to 
plan a course, since, under many circumstances, the teacher must practically 
construct his own course. 

In some schools teachers are furnished with state courses of study, or 
course outlines used in some other school system, and are told to use these 
as guides in planning their courses, Such outlines may contain very completely 


2. е at the end of the chapter should be consulted for other interpreta- 


tions and uses of the core curriculum. 
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developed units and abundant suggestions. Even when they include valuable 
suggestions and illustrative units, however, they frequently leave much 
work for the teacher in selecting and completing units for his particular 
classes., Under such circumstances, the teacher faces a very difficult, time- 
consuming task in working out the details of units or planning work inde- 
pendently of the textbook. Frequently the teacher finds that both the sug- 
gested units and the textbook are poorly suited to the needs of his class. This 
will necessitate careful planning and adaptation to make the course satis- 
factory. 

In other schools teachers are expected to use textbooks as the basis for 
planning their courses, making whatever adaptations they deem advisable. 
In some of these schools the state courses of study are disregarded, and the 
teacher is told to plan his courses in the way he thinks best. One defense of 
this practice is that the state courses as outlined are not adaptable to local 
needs; another is that in some cases the courses are highly impracticable 
because it is almost impossible to adapt,any text to the proposed courses of 
study. 

Finally, there are schools in which the teacher is expected to plan his own 
courses, using whatever helps he may deem advisable. He may be asked to 
use the unit plan or the topic plan of organization, but he is expected to 
know how to organize his courses so as to fulfill requirements in his subject- 
matter field and to meet the needs of his students. Under such conditions 
teachers unquestionably need training in how to plan courses, even though 
they may decide to follow a textbook and teacher’s manual. Perhaps no book 
can be wholly suited to the requirements of individual courses. In addition, 
there must be careful planning to meet the varying needs of all students 
taking the course. з 

With the foregoing situations in mind, this chapter is intended especially 
for those teachers who must work out their own courses and who have 
had tio special training in curriculum construction. It should be re-emphasized 
that teaching is the guidance of learning experiences to help students acquire 
desirable outcomes. Planning for the attainment of these objectives is an 
important part of curriculum-making. 

Other Factors in Course Planning. Teachers should be aware of other fac- 
tors which тау materially affect the preparation of courses of instruction. 
In planning courses and curriculums the teacher will sometimes be expected 
to work with others—administrators, supervisors, other teachers, school 
patrons, students, school board members, lay organizations, and p9ssibly so- 
called pressure groups. A thorough acquaintance with curriculum phi- 
losophies, procedures, and techniques, and an understanding of the procedures 
and techniques involved in working with groups will greatly increase a teacher’s 
efficiency. Among the Many questions that are sure to arise in planning 
courses are the following: 
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1. Should courses be organized primarily on the basis of sumject-matter 
fields? To what,extent should they cut across subject-matter lines? 
What is the role of subject matter in course construction? Are there 
minimum essentials to be learned? 

2. What is the best plan for organizing curriculums and individual 
courses to meet the needs of secondary-school youth? Should cur- 
riculums be completely revised, or will some plan for improving and 
integrating present types of courses be more satisfactory? 

3. Should courses be organized into units? What justifies the use of 
the unit plan? What kinds of units should be used? How shall they 
be organized? 

4. What is the importance of the problem approach in organizing courses 
andin teaching? How can the problem approach be used to best 

‚ advantage? Can it be embodied in the unit plan? 

5: What is the role of the textbook in preparing courses of study? How 
should textbooks be used in teaching courses? 

The first section of this chapter was designed to give the prospective teacher 
an overview of the many problems “involved in curriculum planning. The 
following sections are designed to acquaint teachers with principles and 
procedures that will help them in planning their courses of instruction when 
they go out to teach. The final section will deal with plans for organizing 
courses of instruction. 


THE SELECTION OF COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The Purposes of Course Objectives. Previous discussions have established 
the importance of selecting objectives for any undertaking. The following 
statement by Franklin Bobbitt epitomizes in excellent fashion the relation 
of the objectives of a particular course to the general objectives or aims of 


education: 


The engineer who plans the construction of a railroad from Omaha 
to Los Angeles, let us say, begins his work by taking a general overview 
of all the region which lies between. He examines in a general way the 
lay of the land: the hills, mountains, plains, rivers, valleys, plateaus, 
passes, slopes, canyons, cities, populated and vacant regions, and the 
like. On the basis of thi, preliminary observation, he plans the general 
route of the line. . . . The first step is ће broad survey of all the factors; 
and the preliminary laying-out of the general line of the route... . 

The first step of the educational engineer is to take a broad overview 
of the entire field of man’s life by way of seeing the major factors in 
perspective and in relation. On the basis of this preliminary overview, 
he will pfin the general educational route to be followed. The general 
route must be laid out before he is ready to undertake the accurate 
surveys of the details.’ , 

3. Егаккіћ Bobbitt, How to Make а Curriculum, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1924, pp. 1-2. 
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Carrying Bobbitt’s analogy further, we could say that the individual courses 
represent particular stretches of track, which in combination make up the 
whole educational system. Some courses are main lines; others are side- 
tracks. There must be switches to establish connections; perhaps there 
should be several parallel tracks much of the way. For the teacher, planning 
an individual course requires the selection of objectives and a survey of 
details that will assure the best possible contribution to the education of those 
taking the course. The justification of any course lies in its contribution to 
the educational needs of the students. The objectives are guideposts that 
center attention upon the goals of achievement and thus aid in preventing 
unfortunate digressions and other forms of wasted effort. The objectives 
help the teacher in the exercise of several important functions: 


1. The selection of subject matter ү 
2. The selection of desirable and essential learning exercises—tha’ lis, 
student activities Ё 
3. The determination of methods of seaching 
4. The measurement of student achievement 


While the objectives of the course must be general in nature, they should 
be stated in terms of attainable and measurable outcomes if they are to 
serve the foregoing functions. ү 

The objectives are for the guidance of the teacher. The experience of the 
writer substantiates the view that a threefold division of objectives into 
knowledge (understandings and items of information), abilities and skills, 
and “emotionalized controls” is most helpful to the teacher.“ 

Factors in the Selection of Course Objectives. While the teacher must be 
familiar with the subject matter in the field or area of study to be able to 
select a set of valid and useful objectives, he should not begin by selecting 
his subject matter and then, on this basis, make a list of objectives, as is so 
often done. Objectives shotild be set up first to indicate the goals necessary to 
satisfy student needs. The selection of subject matter will then more closely 
conform to the needs of the students. 

In choosing course objectives, the average teacher may find it necessary 
to use the -o-called eclectic method. He will gather objectives from various 
reliable Sources, such as courses of study, investigations pertinent to his 
Particular problem, opinions of Specialists in the field, and so on. In follow- 
ing this procedure, the teacher should consider four general factors: (1) adult 
and adolescent needs, (2) the general objectives of secondary education, 
(3) the general objectives of the subject-matter field or area ir? which the 
course is offered, and (4) the class to be taught and the local school situation. 

Adult and adolescent needs. Probably the most commonly accepted position 
is that the school is concerned with both adolescent and adult needs. The 


4. See Chapter 6 for a discussion of general and specific objectives. 
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individual student has his own personal needs as a developing personality— 
needs that vary because of individual differences among learners. Then, 
learning must be purposeful and meaningful for the individual student if 
it is to be of value to him. However, learning cannot be entirely student- 
centered, since it takes „place in a social situation and in many respects aims 
at preparation for adult life. In other words, many of the goals of education 
are society-centered. In setting up a curriculum and courses of instruction 
for a secondary school, we must study both the present needs of young people 
and their future needs as members of a democratic society. There are several 
ways of determining these needs: 


1. Study the problems and activities of everyday life with which youth 
and adults must deal. Some of these are problems of self-adjustment; 
* many are problems of social adjustment in a world not of our making. 
Study the environment in which we live—both physical and social. 
We should try to understand our environment, since we must learn 
to adjust ourselves to both its physical and its social conditions. 
Beyond this, we must make ‘use of our surroundings in efforts to 
change our own status and to improve the society in which we live. 
3. Study our social inheritance. Our present society is built on the past. 
Fortunately we do not always have to learn through firsthand ex- 
perience what previous generations have already learned, often 
through bitter experience and laborious toil. We can profit by their 
learning if we will. It has been preserved for us in many different 
ways—through our social institutions, our written history, our litera- 
ture, organized science and mathematics, and works of art and music. 


N 


In our schools much of this useful information has found its way into 
our textbooks. However, our teachers today face a difficult problem in de- 
ciding what should be taught, because our cultural heritage has become so 
great no one can master all of it. Hence, the teacher must plan his courses 
of instruction to meet the needs of his particulat students. Seldom will any 
one textbcok be entirely satisfactory. However, well-planned and well-written 
textbooks will be excellent sources and guides in planning a course, since 
the authors of most modern high-school textbooks have made a study of 
adult and adolescent needs. While general student needs are usually given 
consideration, adaptations still must be made to meet the needs of particular 
classes. We must conclude that teachers need to understand the. many prob- 
lems involved in course construction if the courses they teach are to be of 
greatest value to their students. 

Generals objectives of secondary education. Teachers should be familiar 
with the objectives set up by educators who have studied this problem. These 
objectives, which age related to certain areas of living or life situations, can 
serve as д guide in planning an educational program. The objectives, while 
general, indicate the important problems concerning which the school should 
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instruct its students. For example, in the health area the school should be 
concerned with building good health habits, attitudes; and appreciations. 
Since there are many general health objectives, the school should see to it 
that different courses contribute to their attainment. 

General objectives of subject matter field. Teackers should be familiar 
with the general objectives set up by educators in a subject-matter field or 
area of study. When these objectives are given proper application, the indi- 
vidual courses can contribute ‘directly to the attainment of the desired out- 
comes. Many courses of study afford good summaries of such objectives and 
include suggestions about objectives for specific courses. 

The class and local school situation. The teacher should study the, follow- 
ing elements in the local situation that may affect the organization of the 
course: ‘ 


. The students—individual needs, capacities, and interests 

. Curriculums—other courses taught 

. Time available о 

. Illustrative and experimental material available 

. Subject matter available 

. Available means for adapting work to individual differences 


оол + دن‎ м س‎ 


The importance of these factors is obvious. Methods of dealing with problems 
relating to them are treated in other sections in the text, 

It is preferable to set up objectives in terms of desired outcomes—that is, 
in terms of what we think students should get out'of a course. It is necessary, 
of course, to consider the problems and subject-matter relationships with 
which the course will be concerned. For example, in an English or mathe- 
matics course, we should be concerned with problems applicable to everyday 
life. Such considerations have brought about the reorganization of many 
traditional courses and the introduction of many new ones. 

The teacher can make use of the preceding suggestions in determining 
the objectives best adapted to the needs, abilities, and interests of his class. 
The outline on page 117 can serve as a guide in the analytical study of adult 
and adolescent needs and interests. The following questions suggest the 
importance of such a study and the use to be made of the findings: 


What important outcomes should students attain from the work of this 
course? That is, to what particula. student needs and interests can the 
work of the course contribute most effectively? 

Which of these outcomes are most important for the students? ‘Jsually 
there is not enough time to attain all objectives, however desirable they 
may be. Some must be selected for primary attention, others for less 
attention, and some only if time permits. The objectives may be of 
assistance in determining what may be done to provide for individual 
differences according to student needs. 
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Guiding Principles in Selecting Objectives. In making the final selection of 
course objectives, a set of guiding principles or criteria should be used. з 
objectives of a subjett or course of instruction should: 


1. Be appropriate tœ the subject-matter field or area covered by the 
course 

2. Contribute directly to the attainment of the general objectives of edu- 
cation 

3. Contribute to the basic needs of students 

4. Contribute to preparation for courses which students may be required 
to take later 

5. Be,definite enough to indicate the scope of the course 

6. Be definite enough to indicate the types of learning experiences 
needed to attain the desired outcomes. 

7. Be definite enough to indicate the type of subject matter content 
needed to assure the attainment of the desired outcomes 

8. Be attainable by the students taking the course 

9. Be adapted to the abilities and background of the students taking the 
course 

10. Be of interest to the students taking the course, or capable of being 


made interesting through study 


THE SELECTION OF SUBJECT MATTER 


The Scope of Subject Matter. Subject matter is commonly thought of, by 
teachers and jaymen alike, as consisting of the facts, rules, definitions, and 
principles contained in textbooks. Such a narrow interpretation will lead 
both teachers and students to limit their selection of subject matter to a 
particular book and to the topics or problems presented therein. It accounts 
for such familiar expressions as “That’s what the book says,” and “That’s 
all there is on the topic.” 

A broader interpretation recognizes that the sebject matter for any class 
should include all facts, information, and generalizations in the particular 
subject-matter field, or in any other field, that may be useful in developing 
the course. In accepting this point of view, teachers and students will look 
beyond their text for part of the subject matter of the course. The possibility 
remains, however, that the course even then will be limited to facts and 
generalizations already compiled by somebody else. 

There is thus need for a still broader interpretation of subject matter if 
we are to capitalize fully upon the importance of learning and the acquisition 
of the learning adaptations—the so-called learning products—understandings, 
abilities, attitudes, interests, appreciations, and so on. If we accept John 
Dewey’s philosophy of purposeful learning, the learner is concerned with 
getting at Ё truth, solving a problem, or producihg a product. Under such 


5 Jobn even Democracy and Education, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1916, 
p. 212. 
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conditions, the subject matter includes not only facts and generalizations, 
but also such things as specimens, samples, objects, and products which involve 
the pertinent relationships and help achieve the desired ends. Thus subject 
matter includes what is used, as well as what is learned or memorized. 

We prefer this interpretation because we are interested in the ability of 
students to make adjustments rather than to recite facts that have been learned. 
Under this interpretation, the subject matter of a particular course will depend 
upon what is needed to secure the desired specific knowledge or to develop 
the necessary understandings, abilities, attitudes, and so on. Accordingly, 
the subject matter becomes whatever is needed in the way of facts, information, 
tules, definitions, principles, generalizations, objects, or materials to attain 
the desired ends. 

This interpretation, however, does not ignore the organization of subject 
matter into logical divisions’ and subdivisions to show the important re- 
lationships within a field of knowledge. This material, which constitutes the 
subject matter of the specialist, should be available for the use of high-school 
classes, not to be learned as so much factual material but to be used as 
needed to furnish information and to assure the acquisition of the desired 
outcomes. 

Guiding Principles in Selecting Subject Matter. The preceding discussion 
should make it obvious that the selection of subject matter is a difficult, 
challenging task, if due consideration is given to all the pertinent factors. 
No longer can a teacher justify the practice of selecting a certain book and 
teaching only the subject matter found therein, The textbook may be a 
valuable and essential guide, but it should be no more than a guide. When 
other subject matter may be used to advantage, it should be included. 

This brings us to the problem of setting up criteria which will aid the 
teacher in selecting the content to include in a particular course. The fol- 
lowing basic criteria will be useful in selecting material for most high-school 
courses, although criteria should be set up individually for each subject-mat- 
ter field, Good subject matter should: 


1. Contribute directly to the attainment of the desired outcomes 

2. Be within the comprehension of the individual students—that is, be 
adapted to their level of maturity and training 

3. Be of interest to the students taking the course or be of a kind that 
can be made interesting 

4. Be valuable in itself in meeting other school and life needs of the 
students е 

5. Serve as the basis for acquiring more learning, especially As prep- 
aration for other courses that may be taken later р 

6. He of 5 value іп comparison with other subject matter that could 

use 1 


. 5 5 Е 8 + a 2 
7. Beof high relative value in contributing to indirect values or outcomes 
to be attained in the course 
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Accepted Standards in Course Planning. Principles are statements of funda- 
mental truths or facts that serve as guides to human action. In the field 
of course-planning they can serve as guides to correct procedure. Teachers 
may know many facts yegarding the planning of a course, but they need 
a set of principles to help them keep the more important facts in mind. The 
following principles represent generally accepted standards: 


1. The work оЁ а particular course should be adapted to the needs, 

capacities, and interests of the members of the class. 

‚ The time allotted to a particular course should be sufficient for the 

group to attain the objectives of the course. 

3, The*work of a particular course should be correlated and co-ordinated 

with the work of other courses to contribute its maximum share to the 

cumulative development and growth of the individual students. 

4. The attainment of objectives depends upon essential student experi- 
ences, but these must be adapted to the materials and facilities avail- 
able. e 

5. The subject matter of a course should be considered a means to an 
end and should be chosen because of its significance in developing a 
field of knowledge, its importance in helping students acquire under- 
standings and abilities useful in contemporary or adult life, and its 
appeal to the interests and needs of individual students. 

6. Provisions should be made for the adaptation of the work to individual 
needs during the progress of the course. 


N 


THE ORGANIZING OF COURSES 


Basic Types of Organization. Present practice favors the organization or 
outlining of courses in advance. Here the prospective teacher faces the prob- 
lem of choosing a plan of organization for his course, unless he is fortunate 
enough to have a course of study already prepared. In that event, his chief 
task is the adaptation of the proposed courses and materials of instruction 
to the needs of his particular classes. While courses of study differ widely 
in their make-up and may include a variety of miscellaneous topics, such as 
suggestions to teachers, suggested units, references, notes on testing, and so 
on, courses of instruction are organized basically by topics or units. That 
is, the courses are organized as a series of topics to be studied or a sequence 
of units to be developed or studied. The first is likely to be in the form of a 
subject-matter outline or syllabus, the outline sometimes. being based upon 
specific textbook material to which the teacher is referred. In the newer 
courses of sttidy, the unit plan is the predominating form pf organization. 

Using the Textbook as a Guide. Under some circumstances, the judicious 
use of a textbook may be the most feasible way to determine the scope of 
а course., specially when a teacher is inexperienced or is not very familiar 
with a subject-matter field, it is unlikely that he could work out a course 
matching a good textbook in its scope. The same point holds for the teacher 
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with a heavy teaching load. It should be noted that modern textbooks are 

being prepared with special attention to the social atid personal needs of 

students. The best books, in recent years, have heen based upon careful, 

scientific studies of student needs, interests, and difficulties. Attention has 

also been given to the psychological arrangement of Subject matter, in recog- - 
nition of the learning processes involved. 

In addition, some books include lists of objectives for the subject or course 
and suggestions for teaching and testing. Some textbook publishers go still 
further, furnishing teachers’ guides and manuals that contain excellent sug- 
gestions for teaching and testing, provide for individual differences, and so on. 
Such material, which is based upon years of careful study of curricular 
problems and years of teaching experience, far surpasses what the average 
teacher—even the experienced teacher—can produce or hope to approximate. 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, in the absence of a well-developed 
course of study, a good textbook is the best guide for determining the scope 
of a course. А 

In view of the above facts, it is important to consider what criteria should 
be used in selecting a textbook. First of all, the teacher should take into 
account the curricular problems discussed in the first part of this chapter. 
He must also consider the objectives of the course and the nature of the sub- 
ject matter that can contribute to the attainment of the objectives. In the 
event a textbook has not been selected, all available information regarding 
these points should be secured from the publishers. Lack of such information 
may well be construed as failure of the textbook writer to give them adequate 
attention. In that case, the book should be put on the doubtful list. Other 
factors to be considered are the physical make-up of the book, teaching helps, 
and so on, but the most important factors are the actual objectives and the 
nature and organization of the content provided to attain these objectives. 
Some forms for the rating of textbooks are available, but if these are used they 
should be adapted to the particular subject in order to give due weight to 
the factors cited here. 

After the textbook has been selected, the exact scope of the course can be 
planned. Whether the plan will be by topics or by units will depend largely 
upon the textbook’s organization. While the textbook should not be fol- 
lowed slavishly, too great a departure from its organization can involve the 
teacher in difficulties that will offset possible’ gains.” This is true especially 
where the text is organized on the unit basis. Adaptations should be made, 
of course, to the needs, abilities, and interests of the class and the time 
available for the work. ü 

As an aid to those teachers who must plan their own courses, who must 
revise courses already outlined, or who do not want fo follow a textbook 
organization, the topic plan and the unit plan will be considered Briefly with 
teference to their uses, advantages, and disadvantages. This discussion will 
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refer only to the organization of courses and not to the planning of the 
actual teaching, whith is considered in a later chapter. 

In practice, there are a number of plans, techniques, or procedures widely 
used in teaching a course, such as differentiated assignments, long-unit as- 
signments, contract plans, laboratory plans, and individualized instruction— 
all of which are devices for the organization and direction of learning ac- 
tivities. These instructional devices should not be confused with the over-all 
organization of a course. 4 

Using the Topic Plan. Under the topic plan, those topics to be covered in 
the course are selected and arranged in outline or syllabus form in the desired 
sequence. This is the traditional subject-matter approach. The completed 
outline generally includes subtopics ranked according to relative importance. 
Tlie basis for such selection has usually been traditional practice and teacher 
judgment. The following steps are suggested to assist the teacher in compiling 
a satisfactory and worthwhile outline or syllabus for a course by means of the 
topic plan: в“ 


1. The first step is to make a survey of the purposes or general objectives 
of the course in relation to the general aims of education, The, selec- 
tion of objectives is discussed on page 139. 

2. The second step is to select the principal topics to be studied. The 
underlying theory is that study of these topics will result in the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the course and will also satisfy the more 
specific needs of the members of the class. The topics constitute the 
main divisions of the course and should be chosen in accordance with 
those principles set forth in the discussion of the selection of subject 
matter. For example, in first-year algebra, this step will give us a 
series of topics, such as (1) algebraic language, (2) the formula, (3) 
graphic representation, (4) signed numbers, and so on. 

3. The third step, which is a refinement of the, second, involves specific 
and discriminating use of the criteria for selection of subject matter 
(see page 144) The result should be a complete list of principal 
topics, with related subtopics that are essential to the attainment of 
the objectives. The value of such a list will depend upon how much 
careful consideration is given to the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the class for which the course is prepared. The best sequence of topics 
for teaching, and the time limitations, are other factors to be con- 
sidered, The following partial list of topics illustrates the application 
of this third step to the first-year algebra course: 


1. Filndamental Algebraic Concepts (Time, 1 or 2 weeks) 
a. Uses of letters and symbols 
b. English statements of algebraic expressions 
‚ $ Fundamental operations and relationships involving only posi- 
tive numbers and simple algebraic quantities 
d. Use of common terms in working easy exercises and problems 
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2. Formulas (Time, 2 or 3 weeks) 
a. Meaning and uses in solving practical problems, including im- 
portant formulas used in mensuration 
b. Making formulas 
с. Relation to simple equations 
3. Graphic Representation (Time, 2 weeks) 
a. Statistical graphs—meanings, uses, and construction 
b. Graphing formulas 
с. Graphic solutions of equations 
4. Positive and Negative Numbers (Time, 2 weeks) 
a._ Meaning and uses 
+ b. Addition and substraction 
c. Multiplication and division 


After the scope of the course has been determined, there remains the prob- 
lem of planning the teaching or learning steps. This will necessitate day-by- 
day or week-by-week planning in order to make the necessary adaptations 
to the needs and progress of the class. Such planning is discussed in a later 
chapter. 

Evaluation of Topic Plan. Organizing a course according to the topic plan 
has both strong points and weaknesses. On the positive side, it emphasizes 
the use of specific subject matter in order to attain the desired objectives. 
It is easily followed, and progress can be readily checked. Readjustment 
can be made by omitting certain topics according to the circumstances. The 
chief weakness of such a plan lies in the danger, in many courses, of undue 
emphasis upon the learning of subject matter—the mere accumulation of 
facts. The plan emphasizes the concept of content-set-aside-to-be-learned, 
an emphasis which may cause the teacher to overlook individual needs and 
to fail to provide for desirable and essential learning activities. In other 
words, the teacher is apt to be satisfied with textbook learning and to over- 
look the importance of the adaptation of learning to life needs. 

Using the Unit Plan. Since the unit plan is used extensively in planning 
courses, Chapters 8 and 9 are devoted to a discussion of the problems of 
unit construction. 

Other Plans of Organization. The project plan was formerly used to a con- 
siderable extent as the basis for organizing courses, but since the advent of 
the unit, it has been little used in this way. It is a valuable plan for organizing 
learning experiences, however, and its use for this purpose will be discussed 
in Chapter 14 as a method of organizing learning activities. Some teachers 
formerly used the problem plan as a basis for organizing their courses, but it 
too has been incorporated into the unit plan, thus giving teachers the op- 
portunity to use problem-solving as an important learning experience for 
their students. It appears that some teachers have regarded the so-called 
contract plan as a sound basis for organizing a course. But this plan, like 
the job assignment, is really a teaching device and not a plan for organizing 
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a course. Course planning comes first. After the course has been organized, 
the teacher is in a Position to devise contracts, differentiated assignments, 
or job assignments. The primary purpose of all these techniques is to provide 
for individual differences in. abilities and interests. They will be treated 
later as teaching device (see Chapter 14). 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. Give the two definitions of curriculum presented in this chapter. What differ- 
ence in curriculum-making would follow from each of these definitions? Which 
method would be most thoroughgoing? Why? 

‚ Howewill local conditions influence what a teacher may have to do in the area 
of curriculum-making? Illustrate. 

.«According to the text, what circumstances often make a thorough knowledge 
of curriculum philosophies, procedures, and techniques important? Why? What 
are some of the important questions, according to the text, that are apt to arise 
in planning courses? Summarize these. 

4. According to the text, what impaytant factors should a teacher consider in 

setting up the objectives of a course? Show in what ways each is important. 

5. What is meant by “criteria”? Why are criteria important? How are they used 
in selecting objectives? 

6. What is meant by “subject matter”? What does it include? In the broader 
interpretation of subject matter, what should be included that is often over- 
looked? Why are we interested in subject matter? Explain. 

7. Why do we need criteria for the selection of subject matter? Justify your point 
of view. Will one set of criteria do for all courses? Explain. 

8. What is meant by a “principle”? Why should we have principles of course 
construction? Summarize briefly the main points embodied in the principles 
given in the text. 

9. What are the two main plans used in organizing courses of instruction? Outline 
the steps to follow in using the first plan. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of using such a plan for the organization of a course? Evaluate these. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Using the Unit Plan in 


Course Construction 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT CONCEPT 

Early Applications. Although the germ of the unit idea is sometimes traced 
back to Herbart, it was not used extensively in educational literature until 
the early 1900's, when it was incorporated in plans providing for individual 
differences. The term came into more general use during the 1920's in the plan- 
ning of group work. The term unit signifies the unity or wholeness of learning 
activities relating to some problem or project. This concept seems to have 
been a natural outgrowth of the new psychologies of learning of the early 
1900, which emphasized learning by wholes and the importance of the 
learner as a purposing organism concerned with problems of adjustment in 
life situations. This development gave new importance to integrated learning 
products as opposed to the atomistic accumulation of facts, abilities, and 
skills. The use of the problem and project, before 1920, as methods of 
organizing student learning experiences helped further the idea of planning 
learning experiences as unified, purposeful wholes, thus contributing to ac- 
ceptance of the unit concept. 

Gradual ‘acceptance of the unit as a basis for the organization of courses 
of instruction resulted largely from general recognition of the fact that learn- 
ing in units can moreeffectively meet the needs of ctudents than the traditional, 
fragmertazy, lesson-assigning and lesson-learning procedure. But agreement 
as to what should constitute a unit has by no means been general. It is 
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„perhaps natural that the interpretation and application of the term unit 
should be adapted to the educational philosophy of those using it. Conse- 
quently, the term has come to mean different things to different teachers, and 
they have used different terminology to designate the varying interpretations, 

In 1930, Henry Harap made a survey of courses of study to determine 
the nature of units being used in curriculum construction at that time. He 
reported the following interpretations: 


At the present time (1930) a number of interpretations of a unit are 
bidding for adoption. One view is that a unit of work is a complete experi- 
ence engaged in by the pupils in the attainment of a specific useful goal, 
such as to get breakfast. A second conception is that a unit is-a large 
subdivision of a subject with a principle or topic for its core in which 
the activities of the pupils are thoroughly planned to give complete 
mastery of the essentials. A third conception is that a unit is one of the 
dozen or more problems into which the work of a subject is subdivided. 
Essentially this view does not differ from the two preceding conceptions 
except that the problem takes the place of the objective or the major topic. 
A fourth conception is that a unit is a large division of work based on a 
center of interest, such as transportation, which progresses simultaneously 
with the work in several formal subjects. In a fifth conception the work of 
& whole grade is organized around a few large centers of interest, com- 
pletely ignoring the conventional subjects. A sixth view is that a unit of 
work is a logical subdivision of a branch of knowledge in which manipu- 
lations and sensory experiences are included only for expediency.! 


In the early 1920's, ‘when the emphasis in curriculum construction was on 
subject matter, the unit was thought of chiefly as an important division of a 
subject-matter field. The curriculum was conceived of as a body of facts, 
principles, and so on, wholly outside the experience of the learner, Units 
were looked upon as something to be learned, and the learning activities 
did not differ appreciably from the traditional lesson-learning procedures. 
With the gradual acceptance of the idea that a unit represents a unified 
learning experience, more attention was given to the organization of learning 
activities around goals, and emphasis was placed increasingly upon the 
рыша of courses into units of experience that cut across subject-matter 

elds, 

Basic Problems in Unit Construction. The teacher who organizes a course 
by units must consider a number of problems. In the first place, he needs 
to know the different kinds of units that might be used and the bases for the 
selection of such units. In order to be sure the units are adapted to class 


needs, he must know the nature of the learning activities that are employed 
in the different kinds of units, › 


1. Henry Harap, “Next Steps in Curriculum Making.” The El tary 
Journal, Vol. 31 (September, 1930), pp. 16-24. 77е Elementary School 
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After the types of units have been selected, their development requires 
an understanding of the essential steps in unit construction. Every teacher 
must acquire an understanding of the philosophies basic to unit planning; 
this is important in planning a course of instruction and planning and direct- 
ing the learning experiefices of students. Such an understanding may be 
facilitated by a classification of units, together with the philosophies under- 
lying each type. 

The Classification of Units. While the term unit implies unity or wholeness, 
it also suggests the presence of some central factor to which the curriculum 
elements are related significantly, or some common interest—like a problem 
or projecé—around which the activities are centered. Before discussing the 
characteristics of certain types of units, it seems advisable to review the 
typés that have been used during the past two decades. 

A thorough study of the different types of units in use before 1935 was 
made by Caswell and Campbell in their book Curriculum Development. They 
classified units into two principal groyps—subject-matter units and experience 
units. Each major group was further broken down as follows: 


I. Subject Matter 
A. Topic unit 
B. Generalization unit 
C. Unit based on significant aspect of environment or culture 
II. Experience 
A. Unit based on center of interest 
B. Unit based on pupil purpose 
С. Unit based on pupil need * 


In their analysis of these units, the authors pointed out that two funda- 
mental problems should be considered in constructing or evaluating any type 
of unit: (1) the source of unity, and (2) the organization of instruction 
with reference to desired outcomes. They discussed both problems in re- 
lation to each type of unit in their list. A brief résumé of some of their 
conclusions is given below to help teachers acquire an understanding of the 
various problems involved in preparing units. 

Evaluation of Topic Unit. In evaluating the topic unit, Caswell and Camp- 
bell raised these two questions: “Is the source of unity upon which the unit 
rests fundamental?” and “Does the unit involve a significant reorganization 
of instruction?” While the answer to the first question depends upon one’s 
point of view, they concluded that the topic is a very poor basis for the 
constructioh of a unit, and that many topical units lack unity. Thus, accord- 
ing to Caswell and Campbell, the topic unit has little, if any, significance. 

In considering thet second question, they pointed out that many topic units 


2. н.“ Caswell and D. 5. Campbell, Curriculum Development, American Book 
Co., New York, 1935, р. 406. 
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differ in no way from the usual organization of instruction. Thus many texts 
and courses of study simply have their content divided into units instead of 
chapters or other divisions, Caswell and Campbell’s conclusion was that there 
is little justification for undertaking a “reorganization” of courses of study into 
such units. x 

Evaluation of Generalization Unit. The second type of unit considered by 
Caswell and Campbell was the generalization unit. Here the source of unity 
is a particular principle, law, or generalization to be developed. In other 
words, all materials of instruction, subject matter, and learning activities of 
the unit are centered upon development of an understanding of the principle, 
law, or generalization, » 

The generalization unit may be used in any subject-matter field. While it 
would appear that the importance and value of such units would depend upon 
the importance of the generalizations developed, there is another important 
problem to be considered in selecting and using such units, Like other subject 
matter (that is, facts and items of information), generalizations, principles, and 
laws are not ends in themselves. They are of value only if they enable the 
individual to make adjustments in different situations, especially when dealing 
with life problems. 

The generalization unit is concerned with the development of the generaliza- 
tion instead of the learning of it, which is apt to happen in studying subject 
matter as such. These units, if handled correctly, provide for the functional 
use of subject matter, thus obviating lesson-learning. Proper organization will 


mathematics, 

Units Based on Aspects of Environment. The third type of unit, often 
referred to as the “Morrison unit,” is based on an aspect or phase of environ- 
ment or general culture. Professor Н. С. Morrison, from whom this type of 
unit takes its name, has explained this concept in his own writings. He defines 
а serviceable learning unit as “a comprehensive and significant aspect of the 
environment, of an organized science, of an art, or of conduct, which, being 
learned, results in an adaptation in personality.” з 

This type of unit, by Morrison’s definition, singles out something to which 
or about which the learner makes an adjustment. Whether an aspect of the 
environment, of an Organized science, of an art (expression), or of conduct 
(behavior), this Comprises a unit because the learner acquires a unitary 


З. Н. С. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Se ‘ondary School, Universi 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931, р, 24, E A 
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culture is a matter of judgment. Such units can be determined only by careful 
study of the adaptations of individuals in relation to aspects of the environment 
and culture. Morrison proposes two criteria for evaluating a unit: (1) Is it 
comprehensive? and (2) Is it significant? These appear to be the only tests in 
determining essential learning units. However, objective data are needed in 
deciding what units are essential and when they can be taught to best advan- 
tage. The bases for determining units in the various subject-matter fields are 
given on pages 176 and 177. 

The Place of Units of Experience. As noted in the preceding classification, 
the other three types of units have for their sources of unity (1) a center of 
interest, (2) student purpose, and (3) student needs. Obviously, such units 
cannot be pianned in advance without knowledge of the particular group that 
will'use them. The significant aspects of units of experience are set forth by 
Caswell and Campbell in their book Curriculum Development.“ 

The Present Status of Unit Planning. The preceding discussion shows the 
trend of unit interpretations into the 1930's. Gradually there has developed a 
general acceptance of the fact that student learning experiences must be con- 
sidered in unit planning, although there remains a division of opinion about 
the approach to be followed in selecting and planning units. The following 
outline illustrates the present status of unit planning—the two extremes and 
the middle ground—which will be explained in the succeeding sections. 


Subject-Matter Units Experience Units 
(Planned in advance) (Not planned in advance) 
(Subject-centered) (Student-centered) 


Types of Experience Units Planned in Advance 
(Emphasis on student experiewzes) 
(Tentative selection of 
subject matter) 

Names of Such Units 

. Units of Adaptation 

„ Learning Units 

. Units of Work 

. Student Work Units 
Process Units 

Teaching Units 

Problem Units 

Resource Units 

„ Teaching-Learning Units 

. Textbook Units 
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The préceding outline is designed to bring out the fact that there are still 
4. Caswell and Campbell, op. cit, рр. 415 ff. 
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the two extremes—the subject-matter unit consisting of some phase, aspect, or 
division of subject matter to be studied, and the experiénce unit consisting of 
student experiences centered upon some interest, purpose, or felt need of the 
students as a source of unity (which cannot be planned in advance). The 
former is strictly an organization of subject matter. ‘It is not concerned with 
the selection of proposed learning experiences. That is left for the teacher to 
do when he teaches the unit, although the selection of material is based on the 
expected attainment of certain leatning outcomes as a result of experiences 
with the subject matter of the unit. The advocates of the experience-unit 
technique contend that the best learning situations start with student interests, 
purposes, or felt needs, and that units therefore should not be—in fact, cannot 
be—planned in advance. Such techniques can be used very effectively at the 
elementary level and, under some circumstances, at the secondary school level. 
If the right approaches are used, the interests, purpuses, or felt needs of a 
group can be determined and then the teacher and Students can plan and 
develop the unit, using whatever subject, matter and materials are important 
in securing the desired outcomes, 

While the term “planned experience unit” has not been common in cur- 
riculum discussions, it might very well be used to describe the middle ground 
taken by those who wish to emphasize the importance of considering student 
learning experiences in unit planning, but who also believe in the tentative 
planning of units in advance. In such planning, there are varying degrees of 
emphasis upon the selection of subject matter and student learning experiences 
in advance. Curriculum specialists and teachers have given descriptive names 
to preplanned units in an effort to stress the selection of learning experiences in 
such units. The terms listed in the outline on page 155 are the ones used 
most frequently, but some of them have also been used, especially by cur- 
riculum specialists, to designate experience units that are not planned in ad- 
vance. This naturally has Ied to much confusion among teachers studying 
Curriculum theories, Moreover, the practical-minded teacher is encouraged to 
complain about overemphasis upon impractical theory, even when common 
Sense recognizes that there must be some preplanning of learning experiences 
to prepare students to meet the needs of everyday life. 

This recalls the controversial issue of subject-centered versus experience- 
centered curriculums. Teacher experience demonstrates that there is an 
acceptable middle ground. The curriculum can be experience-centered with- 
out being cast adrift on an uncharted sea, nor will it be necessary to abandon 
the logical organization of subject-matter content when that is needed to meet 
the needs of the learner. The problem is one of teconciling these points of view 
through intelligent planning and the use of the principles of learning we know 
to be essential to effective learning experience. Surely no One ias assumed 
that there could be learning except through experience. The ineffectiveness of 
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much of our schoolwork has been due to emphasis upon the wrong kind of 
learning experiences centered upon “learning” subject matter instead of upon 
acquiring needed adaptations (learning outcomes). The centering of attention 
upon the importance of learning experiences is an attempt to awaken teachers 
to the dangers of the subject‘matter approach in planning and teaching. It is ап 
attempt to get away from traditional lesson-assigning and lesson-hearing—to 
make classroom work more purposeful, interesting, and functional, and there- 
fore more effective. 

Evaluation of Unit Plans. The preceding section has offered a brief history 
of the development and use of the unit idea, as well as some indication of the 
philosophies underlying the different concepts. The purpose of this section is 
to summarize in brief some of the advantages of these unit concepts and some 
of the«difficulties involved in using them to develop a course of instruction. 
Even in the limited space at hand, the prospective teacher can be made aware 
of the fact that various points of view have merit and that careful study of 
these problems should yield large dividegds in making teaching more interest- 
ing, more challenging, and more fruitful. 

Appraisal of Experience Units. An experience unit, as the term is used 
here, is unplanned and student-centered. It consists of a series of closely 
related experiences or activities employed to satisfy some interest, carry out 
some purpose, or take care of some felt need. The reader should refer again 
to pages 153-154 to recall the nature of the problems or situations with which 
such units might be concerned. Since their source is the students, experience 
units cannot be planned completely in advance, but the teacher can make 
certain preparations for the teaching-learning situation. As a matter of fact, 
after units have been decided upon, the teacher must be prepared to help guide 
the thinking and activities of the group. To do this effectively, he must know 
the educational status and individual needs of the students in his class. While 
the teacher and students work together in developing the unit, the primary 
purpose is to have the students plan, initiate, and then carry forward the work 
of the unit to attain the goals set up. 

Such a plan is especially well adapted to work in the elementary grades, and 
it is also being used with marked success in some secondary schools, particu- 
larly in the development of the core curriculum. Some of the advantages 
claimed for the experience unit are the following: ` 


1. Since the unit is based upon an interest, a purpose, or a felt need, the 
students are self-motivated and the unit is more meaningful than is 

__ usually tHe case under the traditional methods. 
` 2. Since learning experiences are selected by teacher and students to 
attain goals they have set up, the experiences are meaningful and 


functional. 
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3. The learning experiences are “lifelike”—that is, they are of the same 
kind and are carried on in the same way as it everyday life. It is 
learning to do by doing. 

4. The learning experiences result in the integration of outcomes rather 

than the mere accumulation of isolated knowledge, abilities, and 

skills. 

The learning experiences are valuable preparation for solving problems 

of everyday life since they involve planning, initiating, and problem- 

solving. 

6. The method of developing such units provides ample opportunity for 

adapting the work of the unit to individual needs and for the promotion 

of personal growth. seta 

The day-by-day planning of work gives the teacher an excellent oppor- 

tunity to become well acquainted with the needs of each student and 

to promote desirable student-teacher relationships. 

. The developmental activities are especially suited to individual guid- 

ance to meet personal needs. „ 
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While such units, if well planned and well developed, can be very effective 
in attaining certain desired outcomes, there are certain difficulties the teacher 
must anticipate. In the first place, it will be difficult to provide for certain 
abilities and skills that may be needed as a part of the regular unit activities. 
Moreover, some abilities and skills require practice not afforded by the unit 
activities. Then there is the problem of preventing gaps in information, which 
may retard the development of concepts essential to the solution of certain 
problems. Furthermore, at the high-school level especially, students working 
in certain areas need a knowledge of the organization of the subject matter in 
order to work effectively in solving certain problems. 

Aside from these difficulties, the teacher must find time to study the needs of 
students and to plan tentative guides for keeping the work of the unit at maxi- 
mum efficiency. There is also the problem of time limitations that must be 
considered in guiding the work of a unit, In addition, the work of each unit 
must be considered in relation to other units and other courses of instruction 
that the students are taking. The teacher should anticipate possible criticism 
of courses that depart from the traditional methods of subject-matter courses; 
he should be prepared to demonstrate the value of the outcomes resulting from 
this kind of work. 

It should be evident from the preceding points that directing the development 
of units is no small task. To succeed in such direction, the teacher must be an 
inspiring leader and must be well grounded in the principles and techniques 
of co-operative planning. He must have a thorough understanding of the 
psychology of child and adolescent development and the psychology of learn- 
ing. Furthermore, he must be acquainted with adolescent and allult needs 
through an analysis of the situations that students will ultimately meet in every- 
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day life. The latter is an essential consideration if the curriculum is to be 
planned to meet life néeds.* 

Reasons for Planning Units in Advance. In the discussion of curriculum 
problems, sufficient facts have been given to justify the position that, for a 
great deal of high-school work, units can and should be planned in advance. 
There are three main reasons for this point of view: (1) there are certain 
universal needs that should be provided for, (2) there are certain fundamental 
concepts, abilities, and skills that should be provided for to make the work of 
a course effective, and (3) there must be adequate preparation for the acquisi- 
tion of certain desired outcomes to meet the needs of students—student de- 
velopmert is a gradual growth and the sequence of learning experiences is 
often essential to the attainment of the desired outcomes of the unit. Other 
reasons fcr planning units in advance are: (4) desired ends can be provided 
for more effectively through the use of units carefully planned in advance than 
through planning at the time of teaching, (5) planned units can be adapted to 
student needs and interests to provide effective learning, (6) planning in ad- 
vance orients the teacher to the nature of the work and the possibilities of the 
units, enabling him to be more effective in directing and developing student 
activities, (7) desired correlations and integration of the work of different 
courses can be provided for more easily and more effectively, and (8) plan- 
ning in advance makes the teacher aware of the problems likely to be met in 
teaching the unit and in meeting student needs. Advance planning does not 
relieve the teacher of the responsibility of being alert and resourceful during 
the development of the unit with his students. Rather, it should enable him to 
do more effective work. 


TYPES OF UNITS 


Preplanned Units. Since traditional planning has been centered about sub- 
ject matter, early planning of units naturally placed its emphasis on subject- 
matter units. However, those who were convinced of the importance of learn- 
ing experiences to secure desired outcomes were not satisfied with this emphasis 
upon subject matter. Consequently, they sought to plan units which, while 
emphasizing the kinds of learning experiences that would promote certain 
types of outcome, would of necessity make use of certain kinds of subject mat- 
ter determined in advance. These efforts brought forth a number of different 
proposals for such units, some quite significant, others merely indicative of 
the emphasis upon the learning-experience aspect of preplanned units, It is 
the purpose, of this section. to point out briefly some important considerations 
in the use of subject-matter units and preplanned experience units. 


5. For an analysis of persistent life situations that learners face or will face, the 
reader is referred to Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, by Stratemeyer, 
Forkner, McKim, and others, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947, Chapter V, pp. 95-300. This is one of the most consistent and 
thoroughgoing of recent studies. 
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Subject-Matter Units. Since the general nature of subject-matter units was 
quite fully covered on pages 153 to 155, only a few additional observations 
will be made here. Those who emphasize the importance of subject-matter 
units point out that schools actually have been dividing subject matter into 
units since ancient times. They point out that units vary considerably in size 
and importance; the significance of such units has always been a matter of 
individual judgment. The recent emphasis has been upon the relation of sub- 
ject-matter units to student needs and student learning rather than upon unity 
in the subject matter itself. Thus the Morrison unit was defined in terms of 
resulting “adaptations in the learner.” While Morrison advocated larger 
learning units based upon comprehensive and significant aspects of environ- 
ment, of organized science, of art, or of conduct, the learning of which could 
result in adaptations of personality, he recognized that the larger units depend 
for their effectiveness upon an integration of smaller subunits. The learning 
involved in the smaller divisions may be essential to the mastery of the larger 
unit. Under some circumstances, the smaller units may be designated as 
comprehensive and significant learning units in themselves. 

These distinctions have been confusing to some teachers in their efforts to 
decide what comprises a unit and how much material to include in a unit. The 
unit represents a logical organization of subject matter in some field of learn- 
ing, but it need not include all the facts relative to some phase of the subject. 
It is any division, large or small, which needs to be mastered to give the learner 
an insight into, and an appreciation or mastery of, some aspect of life. Thus it 
constitutes a unit because it is important to the learner in acquiring some 
adaptation. Those making the curriculum must determine the relative im- 
portance of the adaptation. Several small units may be grouped into larger 
units if they are significantly related in the attainment of the more compre- 
hensive adaptations. However, units of subject matter are not arbitrary col- 
lections of facts to be learned. 

The justification for using subject-matter units is that we need certain 
understandings and abilities in dealing with problems and situations of every- 
day life, and that a study of the relevant facts will result in the outcomes needed 
for the mastery of these problems and situations. The problem of planning in 
advance is the problem of selecting the subject matter with which students 
should have experience The actual selection and planning of the learning 
experiences is left to the teacher. For years the textbook constituted the 
planned curriculum for most courses. The units included in the organization 
of some recent high-school textbooks are subject-matter units. These do not 
differ materially from the chapter organization used in other textbooks. In 
some cases the term unit has been substituted for the chapter. In other text- 
books divided into units, the materials or facts are organized in relation to 
certain aspects of the subject, in order to emphasize the relatedness a; unity of 
such content. i 
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The chief difficulty in using the subject-matter unit lies in the choice and 
limitation of the subject matter that should make up a unit. What facts are 
needed to serve the néeds of the learner? Are the facts and materials adapted 
to the maturity and training of the students who are to use the subject-matter 
content? In what ways should the subject-matter content be organized? Often 
the subject-matter units in courses of study and textbooks are not adapted to 
the needs of the students taking the course, and other subject matter must be 
included to assure the attainment of the desired outcomes. A major criticism 
of the subject-matter curriculum is that failure to give attention to the plan- 
ning of learning experiences has resulted in emphasis by the teacher upon 
“learning? subject matter and the “lesson-learning” and “lesson-hearing” type 
of classroom work. 

Preplanned Units That Emphasize Learning Experiences. As explained 
previously, some teachers have felt that the planning of units should include 
attention to the kinds of learning experiences students need, since these are 
decidedly important in producing the desired outcomes. While subject matter 
is important, it can be selected and adapted to the learning experiences essen- 
tial to the outcomes sought. The primary objectives are the adaptations re- 
quired to meet student needs. This is an application of the common-sense 
philosophy that we are living in the midst of physical and social situations and 
face a variety of problems in everyday life, which we must be able to solve. 
To accomplish this, we need certain understandings, abilities, skills, and 
appreciations as adaptations; consequently, attention should be given to the 
learning experiences that will produce these outcomes. Subject matter is a 
means to an end, however essential certain materials may be to the right kinds 
of experiences. In other words, learning begins not with subject matter but 
with a problem or situation and involves some need. Nevertheless, it seems 
important to plan units in advance. 

In keeping with this philosophy, different teachers and curriculum specialists 
have studied the practicability of such unit planning. They differ somewhat 
regarding the nature of the units, but they are quite generally agreed upon the 
underlying philosophy, These units range from those that closely resemble 
subject-matter units to those that are very much like experience units except 
that they are planned in advance. A brief explanation of each of the pre- 
planned units listed on page 155 is given here, but there is no attempt to 
evaluate them critically. A careful study of these explanations should help 
е prospective teacher reconcile apparent differences and thus avoid being 
confused byethese different points of view. (References are included so that 
further study may be undertaken if desired.) 

The unit of adaptation. The term unit of adaptation appears to have been 
chosen to emphasize the importance of learning experiences designed to attain 
certain outéomes or adaptations. The following quotation defines this type of 


unit: 
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. . . the unit of learning consists of a group or chain of coordinated 
activities undertaken by the learner in order to obtain control over a type 
of life situation. The unifying principle is not the logical organization of 
the activities themselves, . . . nor the center of child interest, but the 
learning product to be achieved.® 2 


The basis for the selection of such units would be problems to be solved or 
situations to be met in everyday life. A further quotation should help clarify 
this point of view: 


Effective learning is activity of the learner directed toward the accom- 
plishment of some worth-while educational outcome. These outcomes 
are learning  roducts that condition the individual to respond in certain 
ways to stimuli or combinations of stimuli, i.e., to situations; these out 
comes control his conduct. Since this is true, the learning products that 
are the objectives of learning are of supreme importance. In the subject- 
matter unit, and also to some extent in the center-of-interest unit, these 
are thought of as skills, habits, knowl2dges, attitudes, ideals, etc., to be 
` developed more or less separately with the expectation that they will be 
applied later by the individual in life situations. When, as in some center- 
of-interest units, the most valuable outcomes are considered to be general 
interests and attitudes, initiative, self-reliance, and the like, they are not 
objectives consciously striven for by the pupils but are purposes of the 
teacher to be attained indirectly by the pupils. In the unit of adaptation 
the educational product is thought of as such a pattern of skills, attitudes, 
etc., as will condition the individual directly to meet a situation. Educa- 
tion is the building up in the individual, not of separate habits, skills, etc., 
that can be used in any situation, but of unified, integrated patterns of 
skills, attitudes, etc—complexes or abilities—that will enable him to meet 
life situations as they occur. The unit of adaptation is in a sense the 
logical extension of the center-of-interest unit, but one which gives the 
center-of-interest form ard direction and social significance. 


The learning unit. Some teachers and writers have used the term learning 
unit to characterize units emphasizing learning experience. This is an un- 
fortunate choice, since the term was applied previously to subject-matter units; 
Morrison used the term in his often quoted definition, and others have used 
the term in referring to subject-matter units as divisions of subject matter. 
Naturally, these differences have been confusing to inexperienced teachers 
studying the problem. For this reason, the term learning unit was not adopted 
for use in this text. 

The unit of work. The term unit of work was adopted to assure ё clear-cut 

6. Arthur J. Jones, E. D. Grizzell, and Wren J. Grinstead, Principles of Unit 


Construction, McGraw-Hill Bock Co., Inc., New York, 1939,” p. 19. 
7. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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Ба C. Ruediger, Teaching Procedures, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; 1932, 
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distinction between subject-matter units designated as learning units and units 


‘consisting of planned experiences. All the different definitions of units of 


work emphasize that the unit consists of various experiences and activities 
planned in advance and centered upon some problem, situation, interest, or 
desired outcome. Such planning, however, is considered to be tentative. When 
the unit is developed (not taught, strictly speaking), it is expected that adapta- 
tions will be made to meet the needs of the class. In the development of such 
units the teacher can make use of any student activities that seem most fruitful 
in attaining the objectives of the unit. The purpose of such units is to make 
full use of student experiences. The degree of emphasis placed upon subject 
matter will depend upon the specific problem and the unit. 

The student work unit. There is little difference between the terms unit of 
work and student work unit. There are no apparent distinctions between the 
two, so far as their nature and development are concerned. The term student 
work unit was chosen to emphasize the importance of as much student par- 
ticipation as possible in the development of the unit. 

The process unit. The term process unit was chosen to emphasize the fact 
that patterns of thought and effective habits of thinking are important outcomes 
of learning, which should be given careful consideration in the choice and 
development of units. The best description of this type of unit is given by 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores. They recognize that content must be drawn from 
different sources to meet everyday needs, but they emphasize the importance of 
patterns of thinking in the attainment of desired outcomes, not the mere process 
of assimilation of subject matter. They point out that the major purposes of 
thought are “(1) to ascertain laws, generalizations, explanations, and descrip- 
tive principles; (2) to make decisions, formulate policies, and reconstruct 
goals of action; and (3) to examine and evaluate conclusions, plans, and pro- 
posals.” ° On the basis of this analysis, the authors have suggested three types 
of process units—units of discovery and verification, normative units, and 
units of criticism. 

There is considerable merit in this classification, especially since the pro- 
posed types of units emphasize the significant kinds of learning experience that 
are fundamental to real learning. However, these units are open to criticism 
because they are organized on the basis of types of activities. All three 
processes of thought are more or less involved in each of the proposed types of 
process unit. All three units must begin with actual situations, which will 
differ in nature. It is less important to classify process units into types than to 
recognize that we have different kinds of problems in everyday life, which we 
must learn to solve in different ways. However, without some emphasis upon 
the major purposes of thought in relation to various kinds of problems and 
situations, the teacher might fail to provide for mahy essential types of activity 


9. B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Developments, World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y., 1950, p. 560. 
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dealing with different problems. Process units get away from the idea that the 
main purpose of unit teaching is to help students assimilate information. But 
the emphasis should not be simply on “how to think”; rather it should be on 
learning to recognize different kinds of problems and on acquiring the abilities 
to deal with them intelligently and effectively. К 

The teaching unit. Many teachers and writers have adopted the term 
teaching unit to differentiate between the subject-matter learning unit and the 
planned unit emphasizing student learning experiences. (Those who feel that 
this term tends to emphasize teacher determination of all phases of activity 
prefer the term unit of work.) Representative definitions of the teaching unit 
emphasize the importance of student learning experiences centered upon some 
problem, purpose, or goal. Teacher planning is anticipated, but student shar- 
ing in planning is not excluded. Krug refers to the teaching unit as a specific 
lesson plan.!° Alberty makes use of the term teaching-learning unit to refer 
to planned activities centered upon some broad problem or project of com- 
mon concern to the group.!! Unfortunately, some writers have referred to the 
Morrison learning unit and other similar subject-matter units as teaching units, 
with resulting confusion in terminology. 

The problem unit. The term problem unit emphasizes the fact that a prob- 
lem is the source of unity or center of student attention. Though the term is 
not commonly used, the concept is embodied in most of the other units in this 
section. Probably the term has not been widely used because many unit 
situations can be more appropriately designated by other terms. Moreover, the 
attempt to designate every situation as a “problem” seems both inflexible and 
farfetched. 

The resource unit. Resource units have been used for the most part in the 
social-science field. They represent an attempt to furnish the teacher with 
up-to-date information on special topics and problems that is not otherwise 
available. Such units are also designed to help orient and inform the busy 
teacher in order to improve the teaching in the social-science field, which often 
has been restricted to a single source of information—the textbook in the 
hands of the students. The following quotation gives a good résumé of the 
purpose and nature of resource units: 


_ Secondary-school teachers are often criticized unjustly because instruc- 
tion in the social studies does not use recent research findings. Three 
conditions are responsible for the “lag” between textbook materials used 
in the schools and information available in research centers. 

Secondary-school teachers do not have ready access to the research 
findings. After teaching from 150 to 250 pupils in five or six classes the 


Ay Bones A. Krug, Curriculum Plarming, Harper & Bros, New York, 1950, 
р. К 

11. Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1953, р. 294. 
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teacher does not have time or energy to find and synthesize the research 

materials. Those teachers who have overcome these obstacles—and 

there are many—are not recognized authorities. Their material is criti- 
cized by groups inthe community who oppose the findings. 

The Resource Units are an attempt to remedy the situation. An 
eminent authority in the subject-matter field has been secured to prepare 
an analysis of 10,000 to 15,000 words on each of 26 critical problems. 
A master teacher has prepared teaching aids and pupil activities in terms 
of pupil behavior. And two professional organizations—the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—have sponsored the series. 

These Resource Units were prepared for teachers; they are not intended 
for pupil reading. The Resource Unit is a storehouse from which a 
teacher may draw both (1) information and (2) suggested methods from 
which to build a teaching unit to be used in a specific class. In all 
probability two teachers in the same school will prepare different teaching 
units after studying the Resource Unit. It is quite likely that a teacher 
may prepare different teaching urfits for each of several classes within a 
school, In no sense should a teacher feel obligated—or desire—to use all 
the material in a Resource Unit in any one class. For sake of emphasis it 
may be repeated that the Resource Unit is a reserve stock from which the 
teachers may draw. 

Resource units might be considered a special type of course-of-study unit, 
since both are preplanned blueprints to be used as guides in the teaching of a 
unit. Many kinds of resource units have been worked out since their first 
appearance in the 1930’s. The following quotation further indicates the value 


of such units: 


The resource units of the Committee on Education for Democratic 
Citizenship were developed as a service to teachers in presenting accurate 
information and fresh materials on contemporary problems and as a 
demonstration of a new technique of preplanning for democratic teaching 
in the classroom. These units, however, will not meet the needs of each 
local situation in the thousands of American secondary schools. The 
Committee urges teachers to develop their own resource units to meet 
local needs and to draw any information, ideas, or materials that are 
helpful in that task from the units available. Teachers who participate in 
making resource units themselves will find that they can use the, resource 

ly. Mildred Biddick in investigating the 


units made by others more easi { 
use of the source units prepared in the summer of 1938 in Denver, Colo- 


rado, found that teachers who used the units most effectively were those 
who had*had experience in making them. 

Using a Resource Unit (Teachers’ Manual), 
‘and National Council for the 


llent, discussion of the 
ins excellent sug- 


12. Problems in American Life, R 
National Association 6f Secondary-School Principals 
Social Studies, 1942, Preface. This manual contains ап excel 
problem “4 preplanning for the teaching of a unit. It also conta 


gestions on procedures to use in teaching units. 
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Resource units require constant revision. Teachers should keep notes 
on the effectiveness of various activities and materials when they teach a 
unit. Periodically, a teacher or a group of teachers should be given re- 
sponsibility for revising the resource units being used in the school in 
order to eliminate useless activities and materials, to add new materials 
and activities, and to modify parts of the unit which have caused difficulty 
in use. 

Many schools are seeking to discover ways ќо get closer co-operation 
between teachers in different subject-matter fields. Some schools have 
organized courses where teachers from various areas co-operate in teach- 
ing. The resource-unit technique offers an excellent opportunity for such 
co-operation. In making a resource unit teachers from the social studies, 
literature, science, art, music, and other fields can co-operate to select 
activities and materials from their fields of specialization which will con- 
tribute to a more effective study of the problem. Then, too, a resource 
unit enables teachers who have the same class at different times of the 
day to correlate their work by giving them a common frame of reference. 
For example a mathematics and a soc‘al-studies teacher could co-operate 
on a problem in the area of public finance. Teachers from science, art, 
and social studies could co-operate in teaching a consumer unit, and so 
on. Such co-operation in teaching, if effectively done, encourages integra- 
tion of his experiences by the pupil and makes for greater understanding, 
appreciation, and competence.13 


The teaching-learning unit. The term teaching-learning unit embodies the 
new concept of unified learning experiences involving comprehensive problems 
ог projects which are important in everyday life. It may also be applied to a 
series of related activities selected and organized to provide learning outcomes 
or adaptations which serve the student’s specific needs, abilities, and interests. 
In the teaching-learning unit equal importance is given to teacher planning in 
advance and to student participation in planning, initiating, and executing the 
classroom work. Except for the resource unit, it does not differ significantly 
from other preplanned experience units, though it does have broader connota- 
tions. 

The planning of a teaching-learning unit is very important, for the blueprint 
of such a unit is in reality a special kind of course-of-study unit, in each case 
dealing With a special problem. Excellent examples of such units are found 
in the consumer education series prepared by committees of the Consumer 
Education Study. This series was begun in 1942 under the auspices of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. A statement of the 
problems of consumer education, in their relationship to the high-school 
curriculum, is set forth exceptionally well in a bulletin, Consumer Education 
and the Social Studies, published in 1945 by the Consumer Education Study. 

Ur 


13. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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The nature and purpose of these teaching-learning units are well described in 
the preface to one ofthese units: 


The Consumer Education Study, initiated in 1942, was sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department af 
the National Education Association. It was financed by funds from the 
National Better Business Bureau, which also furnished generous help in 
facilitating contacts with experts in various pertinent fields but in no way 
influenced, or attempted to influence, the conclusions of the Study. 

In the preparation of each manuscript the Study solicited and received 
advice from many individuals as well as from members of its Advisory 
Board, who represented education, industry, labor organizations, agricul- 
ture, and women’s groups especially interested in problems of the con- 
sumer. Furthermore, a tentative edition of the unit was submitted for 
criticism to teachers as well as to persons in other occupations who were 
in a position to judge the validity of its content. All the criticisms and 
suggestions were taken into account in preparing the edition. But the ma- 
terials prepared for publication were based wholly upon the conclusions 
of the staff of the Study, which took entire responsibility for them. 

A chief purpose of the Consumer Education Study was to prepare a 
series of teaching-learning units, of which this is one, for use in secondary 
schools. These units, based upon objective data, do not attempt either to 
promote the interests of producers and sellers or to revolutionize our 
economic system. Both purposes, it is held, are outside the functions of 
the schools. Instead, the units are intended to help young people to be- 
come more intelligent, more effective, and more conscientious consumers 
in the economic system in which they live. 

Consumer education is having a rapid development in secondary 
schools. It is taught not only in independent courses but also as a part of 
home economics, business education, social studies, agriculture, science, 
mathematics, and other subjects. The content of such courses or units 
varies greatly from school to school. Thereforeyin attempting to prepare 
teaching-learning units that would be useful to the maximum number of 
schools, the Consumer Education Study concentrated, at least in the be- 
ginning, on general principles underlying all consumption rather than on 
the skilled purchasing of specific commodities. It is hoped that each unit 
is sufficiently flexible and rich in resources to be adapted to a variety of 
situations іп many communities.“ 


The teaching-learning units of the consumer-education series are much like 
many textbook units. They set forth the main features of the problem being 
studied andoinclude questions, suggested activities, and other helps designed 
to assure a thorough mastery of the unit. Each unit is divided into chapters, 
which cover important phases of the unit problem. The unit also includes many 


14. Using Consumer Credit (rev. ed.), Consumer Education Series, Unit No. 9, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1955, Preface. 
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references from which desired data can be obtained. Since each unit outline is 
distributed to the students, it serves as a guide for both teacher and students in 
the fuller development of the unit. They still have the problem of planning 
and developing the unit in detail. 

Another set of teaching-learning units has been developed in the field of 
guidance by Science Research Associates, a publishing firm in Chicago, Illinois. 
These units, which are known as Life Adjustment Booklets, cover a variety of 
life problems. The booklets are prepared by specialists and are addressed to 
the students. They are profusely illustrated and contain an abundance of sug- 
gestions and references to help the student. A teacher’s manual containing 
suggestions for initiating and developing the unit is provided for each unit. 
The units cover a variety of subjects, including problems of high-school life, 
relationships with others, personal problems, vocational planning, and social 
and economic problems of the world today. These booklets are designed to 
be used in the home room, counselor’s office, or library. The series also in- 
cludes some excellent teaching-learning nits for use in English, social studies, 
home economics, health, family living, and vocational education classes. 

The textbook unit. Many of our best modern high-school textbooks are 
organized on the student-work-unit concept. The authors of these books are as 
vitally concerned with the teaching of the units and the outcomes to be attained 
by the students as they are with the subject-matter content of the units. Such 
texts in varying degrees recognize the need for units of planned experience. 
These books vary considerably in their plan of organization. Some are organ- 
ized on the problem basis, with suggestions for student investigations and other 
experiences in problem-solving; others are organized on a topic basis, giving 
information concerning the topics but also including in separate sections a 
variety of suggestions for student activities and further development of the 
units. Some publishers furnish a teacher’s manual to aid in the teaching of the 
proposed units. It would seem almost impossible for a teacher who under- 
stands the philosophy of unit teaching to do a poor job in the classroom with 
these excellent texts. Certainly there is little excuse for the quantity of lesson- 
hearing that still can be observed in our modern schools. 

It is not necessary to be bound slavishly to any text, although an inexperi- 
enced teacher may do a better job by following a text than by attempting to 
chart his own units. A teacher who understands the unit method of organizing 
and teaching a course should be able to make adaptations of units to meet the 
needs of his students even to the point of omitting or combining units in the 
adopted text. (See page 186, Chapter 9, for an illustration of planning with a 
textbook unit.) 


& 


USING THE UNIT IN PLANNING COURSES 


Importance of the Unit Concept. In the face of the emphasis йроп units 
during the last three decades, the question has been raised: “Should we aban- 
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don the use of the term unit as a basis for organizing courses?” Apparently 
some teachers have come to feel, because the term has been given so many 
conflicting interpretations, that it has become too confusing in application to 
warrant continued use. Some writers have suggested the possibility of using 
other terms. Edward Krug, for example, suggests that the terms resource 
guides and teaching guides be substituted for resource units and teaching 
units.15 While these suggestions have some merit, the use of different terms 
would not simplify or solve the problem. The teacher must realize that the 
concept of the unit came into use in an attempt to improve both teaching and 
learning by making the learning situations in school more lifelike than was 
usually true under daily-lesson and daily-assignment procedures. Nor is it 
necessary to conclude that only one interpretation of the term unit is the 
correct one. The teacher who understands the different interpretations and 
philosophies upon which units are based should be able to adopt a philosophy 
of his own that will enable him to plan and teach his courses more effectively. 
He may have to experiment with different plans before he can decide which 
interpretations and plans are best suitéd to his purposes. 

The following considerations may help the prospective teacher become more 
sympathetic toward the unit concept of planning and teaching: 


1. The idea of teaching and learning units was developed because teach- 
ers felt that the daily-lesson procedure was fragmentary and inefficient. 
In other words, the unit concept was a revolt against the daily-assign- 
ment procedure, which was limited to a recitation of something as- 
signed, read, and learned—the memorization of subject matter. 

2. The idea of learning by units resulted from the development of a new 
psychology of learning, which taught that different kinds of outcomes 
require different kinds of learning experiences. “Learning to do by 
doing” can be interpreted in different ways, and the unit concept pro- 
vides for the application of this philosophy more effectively than the 
daily-lesson procedure. 

3. The idea of learning by units provides a psychological setting for the 
organismic view of learning by wholes and in terms of individual 
adaptations, as opposed to the atomistic psychology of piece-by-piece 
learning. 

4. The е of teaching and learning by units promotes long-range 
planning, and learning in larger wholes that are more meaningful be- 
cause they can be seen and appreciated as phases or aspects of a sub- 
ject-matter field or of life situations and problems. — > 

5. The igea of teaching and learning by units emphasizes the importance 
of learning as a preparation for dealing with everyday problems and 
situations. This concept encourages expansion of a course beyond a 
single textbook; since subject matter becomes a means to an end—life 


"е 
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adjustment; therefore, material should be drawn from any available 
source so long as it contributes to the desired outcomes of learning. 


Distinguishing between Unit Planning and Unit Teaching. Planning in ad- 
vance is accepted by the great majority of teachers as essential to proficiency 
in teaching and learning. Such planning should not represent an attempt to 
fit student learning into some preconceived pattern. Rather it should involve 
preparation of a blueprint that will enable the teacher to give wiser considera- 
tion to the needs of students, to exercise better judgment in the selection of 
subject matter, and to select and guide student learning experiences more 
intelligently than would be the case without planning. It should broaden rather 
than curtail the possibilities of student learning. The planning nfay be іп 
terms of subject-matter units or in terms of preplanned experience units, de- 
pending upon the philosophy of the curriculum-maker. On the other hand, 
those who advocate unplanned experience units oppose any planning in ad- 
vance. The unit planning should not be confused with unit teaching. 

Unit teaching is concerned with the techniques and procedures employed in 
the development of a unit with students. This holds true regardless of the 
interpretation given to the term unit. If the teacher prefers to think and plan 
in terms of subject-matter units, unit teaching becomes a matter of helping 
students study or work on a unit. If some interpretation of a preplanned ex- 
perience unit is followed (see the listing on page 155), unit teaching becomes 
a matter of developing the unit with the students, since the unit emphasizes 
organized activities centered upon some problem or situation, rather than sub- 
ject matter. In teaching unplanned experience units, unit teaching becomes a 
matter of helping students plan, initiate, develop and complete a set of learning 
experiences dealing with some problem or interest selected by the group. The 
techniques and procedures to be used in unit teaching should be those that will 
contribute most effectively to the goals set up for the unit. Except for the un- 
planned, unit, techniques and procedures тау be suggested in the blueprint 
prepared in planning the unit. The better the unit planning envisions the learn- 
ing of the students, the better will be the unit teaching and unit learning. 
Diagram 7 on page 171 illustrates the significant differences between planning 
courses of instruction in advance and planning classroom activities at the 
time of teaching. 

Steps in Unit Planning. If the teacher has decided to use the unit plan, he 
should take the following steps in planning the course in advance: (1) select 
the objectives of the course, (2) select the type of unit to be used, (3) select 
the specific units to be used, and (4) organize the unit blueprints. Each of 
these steps will be considered briefly in this chapter. Suggestions for the 
development of student work units will be discussed and jllustrated in Chapter 
9. 1 

Selection of objectives. The importance of selecting the objectives of a 
course in advance has been fully discussed in Chapter 7. It should be empha- 
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DIAGRAM 7 


° 
COMPARISON OF PLANS FOR ORGANIZING COURSES AND FOR 
ORGANIZING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


1. Topic Plan 2. Unit Plan 
Outline Units Organized 
of on 
Organizing Topics Topic or 
Courses to Be Problem 
Studied Basis 


Planned Organization | of Classroom Activities 
1, DAILY PLANNING 2. UNIT PLANNING 
Types of Activities 1, Introductory step 


Plans . Discussion a. Orientation 
for . Directed study and practice b. Motivation 
Organizing . Lecture and explanation с. Planning and getting work 
Classroom . Lecture-demonstration under way 
Activities . Organized drill 2. Developmental step 
. Testing Various activities in preceding 
. Reviews column may be used, depend- 
Organization of activities will ing upon work to be done. 
depend upon the nature of | 3. Culminating step will depend 
work and objectives. upon work of unit. 


sized that the selection of the objectives of a course is inseparable from a con- 
sideration of the problems and situations of everyday life which give rise to 
most of our needs. The selection of life situations and problems to be con- 
sidered in the course provides a basis for the units to be planned. This will be 
illustrated in Chapter 9. 

Selection of the type of unit to be used. As fias been pointed out, the 
teacher and curriculum-makers must decide upon the philosophy they desire to 
follow. They may choose the subject-matter concept of unit planning, in which 
case they are concerned only with the selection of the phases or aspects of sub- 
ject matter essential to the unit. The selection of the learning experiences is 
then left to the teacher, who is expected to employ techniques and procedures 
appropriate to the unit method of teaching. If the philosophy of preplanned 
experience units is followed, however, the unit plan emphasizes student experi- 
ences centered upon the attainment of certain goals related to problems or 
situations. However, such plans involve the selection of subject matter related 
to the problems or situations—a selection which constitutes a technical prob- 
lem for the teacher in preparing the blueprints of the units. 

Selection of specific units. As suggested in a preceding section, the selection 
of the objectives goes hand in hand with the selection of the units, which should 
be based upon the problems, situations, and needs of everyday life. The 
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determination of the number and nature of the units necessary to attain the 
objectives of the course is a matter of individual judgment. There are no 
objective means of determining the answer to this problem, although criteria 
should be set up to aid the curriculum-maker. Other objective data may be 
available, such as experimental evidence or reports of teacher opinion. The 
time available for the course is a very important factor in choosing both objec- 
tives and units, and serious consideration must also be given to the units in- 
cluded in the textbook to be used. How can they be adapted to student needs 
and to the time available for the course? This problem is intimately related to 
the problem of teaching the units. 

Organization of the unit blueprints. There is no general standard fof organ- 
izing unit blueprints. What should a course-of-study unit contain? Examina- 
tion of courses of study shows that units vary extremely in format and content. 
The items most commonly included are: (1) objectives, (2) subject-matter 
content, (3) suggestions for student activities, (4) suggestions for teaching, 
and (5) references for students. Some ийїї blueprints seem to be much more 
helpful to teachers than others. Helpfulness in planning the teaching should be 
the chief criterion in making up a unit blueprint, but ideas differ as to the form 
and content best suited to this end. Perhaps this problem should be left to the 
individual curriculum-maker if he has the primary responsibility for таһ ар 
his own unit blueprints. No studies seem to be available to indicate what most 
teachers prefer. A suggested plan for the organization of unit blueprints is 
included in the next chapter. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. What are some of the important problems confronting a teacher who under- 
takes to organize a course on the unit basis? 

2. Why is it difficult to make a classification of units? In the classification of 
units by Caswell and Campbell, what are the two main divisions? Why are 
these divisions used? Give their complete classification. 

3. Evaluate each of the first three types of units given by Caswell and Campbell, 
including their estimate of the importance of each. In what fields is each 
most usable? 

4, Outline the main characteristics of units of experience. 

5. What points of view concerning unit planning are embodied in the outline on 
page 155? What controversial issues are involved? Why are the newer names 
of units proposed? What philosophy is involved? 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of using experience units? 

7. Justify planning units in advance. What are the two approaches that can be 
used in planning units in advance? What are the important differences in 
these two approaches? 

8. Summarize briefly the advantages claimed for each type of preplanned схрегї- 
ence unit listed in the text: $ 

9. Should we abandon the use of the term unit? What points of viewsate given 
in the text? \ 
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10 Outline the steps suggested in the text for organizing a course by units. What 
items are most frequently included in the unit outline or blueprint? 
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CHAPTER 9 


` Organizing Student Work Units 


SELECTING STUDENTS WORK UNITS 


Meaning of Student Work Unit. The term student work unit, as used in this 
text, means a group of organized student activities centered upon the attain- 
ment of some important goal or goals which are related to life problems or 
life situations. The goal may be the acquisition of understandings, abilities, 
skills, or appreciations necessary to solve or handle such problems, or it may 
be some accomplishment which involves, among other outcomes, the acquisi- 
tion of desired personality adaptations. The term student work unit was 
chosen instead of the term learning unit, which is in some respects preferable, 
in order to avoid confusion with the Morrison interpretation, which dif- 
ferentiates between types of units in such a way as to present difficulties in 
organizing practical units for schoolwork. The term teaching unit might have 
been used, but this seems to emphasize unduly the idea of teacher domination 
or teacher activity, whereas emphasis should be upon student experience or 
learning activity. 

Another. reason for the choice of the term is to center attention upon the 
source of unity and the purposes of learning. The chief purpose of learning is 
to acquire ability to adjust oneself to life. This ability can result only through 
the acquisition of the so-called learning products or adaptations. Subject mat- 
ter and experience are only the means to this acquisition, though they have 
a significant relationship to the adaptations acquired , Hence the factor of 
primary importance in organizing a student work unit is the selection of the 
goal or goals. If these goals are important and comprehensive enough, they 
may well be considered the unifying elements of the unit. The unit itself would 
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consist of the group of organized student activities centered directly upon the 
attainment of the goafs. 

Planning for Desiréd Outcomes. The task of determining the student work 
units for a given course involves several important problems. Planning in 
advancé can be only tentative, at best, because the units must be adapted to 
the needs of the particular group for whom they are planned, if the work is to 
be made as effective and beneficial as possible. Nevertheless, tentative plans 
made in advance for representative groups have their value; they bring together 
for ready use the best available suggestions relative to desirable goals, subject 
matter, learning activities, organization of classroom activities, teaching de- 
vices, references, and so on. These materials are especially valuable for the 
inexperienced teacher, but they also save time and energy for the experienced 
teacher. In planning a course for a representative group, the guiding factors 
outlined and discussed in Chapter 7 must be taken into consideration. While 
all these factors must be taken into account, the primary consideration is the 
determination of the adolescent andyadult needs that may be satisfied by the 
particular course being planned. 

As previously observed, we are concerned with the solution of many differ- 
ent problems in everyday life—problems which involve personal adjustments 
to different situations. We meet problems in every phase of life: health prob- 
lems, involving mental, physical, and emotional health; social problems, 
involving home and community living and the communication of ideas (includ- 
ing the use of English and other languages); economic and financial problems, 
involving mathematics and science; vocational problems, involving abilities and 
skills suited to occupational efficiency; and miscellaneous problems, involving 
avocational and leisure-time living. The curriculum-maker must choose those 
aspects or phases of life problems to which adjustments are deemed most 
important for everyday living. The problems or situations provide the basis 
for the construction of units. z 

In order to cope with problems involving life situations, we need to acquire 
certain understandings, abilities, skills, attitudes, appreciations, and habits of 
behavior, which are the real goals of education. The attainment of these 
desired outcomes is the purpose to be served by the unit. Accordingly, the 
first step in setting up a unit is to determine the important aspects of life— 
the problems, activities, or situations—to which it is necessary or desirable to 
make adjustments. The second step is to determine the important under- 
standings, abilities, skills, appreciations, and so on, necessary to satisfactory 
adjustment,. These goals determine the kinds of learning experiences to be 
used in attaining the desired outcomes. These learning activities should be 
planned as a unit—an integrated whole—to make the learning as efficient and 
effective as possible. ў 

Units М Specific Subjects. In the following section, examples are given of 
units used in courses in different subject-matter fields, or in different areas of 
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experience where it may be desirable to cut across subject-matter lines. The 
introductory statements indicate the important phases o7 aspects to be con: 
sidered in organizing units in a given field. 


1. Biological Sciences: Units in the biological sciences should be cen- 
tered upon some major life process or activity, or upon some important 
aspect of man’s relation to his biological environment. 


Examples: 


“Protecting Ourselves from Disease.” “Cells—Their Structure, Function, 
and Development in Plant and Animal Life.” “The Life Functions of 
Plants and Animals.” “How Does Man Control the Improvement of 
Living Things?” zap 


2. Physical Sciences: Units in the physical sciences should be centered 
upon essential physical processes, principles, or phenomena in everyday 
life, or upon important problems of everyday life involving physical pro- 
cesses, principles, or phenomena as major factors in their solution. 


Examples: 


“How Do Machines Work for Us?” “What Conditions Determine Our 
Weather and Climate?” “How Is Electricity Produced and Transmitted?” 


3. Social Sciences: Units in social sciences should be centered upon 
important and comprehensive aspects of culture, such as periods in the 
history of a nation or of a people, social and political movements, the life 
of social groups, governmental and economic agencies; or upon important 
and comprehensive problems of everyday life involving man’s adjustment 
to his social environment. 


Examples: 


“The Expansion of Europe into the New World—Colonial Development 
in North America and Eaglish Domination.” “The Rise of American 
Democracy and the Establishment of a New Nation.” “The Western 
Movement.” “The Industrial Revolution.” .“Тһе Evolution of Demo- 
cratic Government.” “Plans for Social Security in American Life.” 
“Managing Your Money.” “Using Consumer Credit.” 


4. English: Units in English should be centered upon important forms 
of expression needed in everyday life, upon cultural periods in relation to 
the development of literature, or upon important problems of everyday 
life involving the use of significant types of expression. 


Examples: т 

“How to Master the Use of Words in Simple Sentences.” “Adventure in 
Literature and Life.” “The Short Story.” “The Novel.” “The Colonial 
and Revolutionary Period in American Literature.” “The Age of Com- 
mon Sense.” “How to Write Good Letters.” “How to Plan What We 
Have to Say.” 
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5. Mathematics: Units in mathematics should be centered upon im- 
portant mathematieal felationships of use in everyday life, or upon 
important life situations or problems involving the use of significant 
mathematical relationships. 

Examples: i 

“Fractions in Measurement.” “Mastering the Use of Decimals.” “The 
Simple Equation.” “Graphs.” “The Management of Savings.” “How 
Public Funds are Raised and Handled.” 


6. Commercial Subjects: Units in commercial subjects should be 
centered upon important phases of the subject involved in developing a 
mastery of the technical aspects of the subject, or upon important life 
problems or life situations regarding which adjustments are desirable, 


Examples: 

“Learning to Use the Typewriter Correctly.” “Fundamental Concepts in 
Bookkeeping.” “Transportation Problems We Meet in Everyday Life.” 
“How to Write a Good Business Letter.” 


Importance of Outcomes, While the primary objective of a student work 
unit is to develop certain primary understandings, abilities, or appreciations, 
there are bound to be associate and concomitant outcomes as well.’ It would 
seem desirable to plan for these outcomes, since the same learning activities can 
thus make a threefold contribution. While the main emphasis should be 
placed upon the primary learnings or goals of the unit, the possibility of gain- 
ing valuable additional learning products should not be neglected. Indeed, a 
large proportion of the desired attitudes, appreciations, and interests will be 
concomitant outcomes; therefore, the learning activities should be chosen and 
directed with these outcomes in mind. 

It seems preferable to construct all units on the basis of desired outcomes 
rather than on the basis of types. Units will differ from each other not 
because they conform to types, but because the essential outcomes and 
activities differ. Thus some units might be classified as science units because 
the predominating type of experience will be reflective thinking, and others 
might be classified as appreciation units because the predominating experi- 
ences of the unit will be concerned with appreciations. Classification by types 
is not important; the attainment of certain outcomes is the primary tonsidera- 
tion, 
Providing for Individual Differences. In planning student work units, the 
question of isdividual differences must be given careful consideration. Evi- 
dence shows that differences in capacity to achieve exist among students in ай 
high-school classes. These differences involve not only the ability to acquire 
understandings but also special abilities and skills. Then, too, there are differ- 


1. See page 70 for the interpretation of these terms. 
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ences in interests, special abilities, and personality adaptations resulting from 
differences in training and past experience. ° 

The question arises regarding the extent to which these individual differences 
may be provided for within the unit organization. In constructing a series of 
units for any course, should the curriculum-maker accept the principle that 
there are certain items of knowledge, understandings, and abilities that all 
students should, if possible, acquire from the course, so that as adults they can 
satisfactorily meet the problems of everyday life? In other words, if the units 
are worth teaching, are there fundamental concepts, abilities, and the like, that 
all students should try to acquire, because of their universal value for personal 
adjustment or for social integration? If this is true, it follows logically that 
provision should be made for their attainment. Since some students require 
more time or different experiences than others for the attainment of these 
learning products, the unit organization must allow for varying the time al- 
lotted to the learning experiences. Apparently the most feasible means of 
doing this is to include some provision for differentiating assignments and work. 
This subject is treated more fully in Chapter 18. 

Another problem concerns the extent to which the well-rounded develop- 
ment of individual students should be balanced against the maximum develop- 
ment of the entire group. The following are some of the individual needs to be 
provided for: 


. Development of personality 

. Training in initiative and self-expression 

. Development of special capacities or aptitudes 

. Development of interests 

. Development of desirable attitudes, appreciations, and habits of be- 
havior (which are of such an elusive nature as to preclude exact 
measurement, yet are so important that they should be fostered and 
directed) 


The extent to which individual needs can be satisfied through a series of 
units will vary considerably. These needs call for differentiated activities, in 
addition to the basic, fundamental learnings that all students should acquire. 
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PLANNING А UNIT 

Value of Unit Planning. Since a student work unit is prepared in advance, 
it can serve as the teacher’s blueprint and guide at the time when the actual 
teaching is planned. Adaptations may be required to meet the needs of the 
particular class with which the unit is to be used. However, the fact that many 
details and relationships have been worked out in advance will enable the 
teacher to make desired adaptations more readily and also to include work 
which might otherwise be oniitted. Thus planning іп advance not only obviates 
the difficulty of securing time for planning but safeguards against hastily pre- 
pared and poorly organized units of work. 


| 
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Successive Steps in Writing Units. The following suggestions should help 
teachers to proceed ‘systematically in the organization of student work units. 
While other arrangements have undoubtedly proved satisfactory to some 
teachers, the following steps have proved especially valuable in the experience 
of the author. They are given in the order in which they will be encountered 
as the teacher works at the problem. Since units and materials will vary, cer- 
tain steps are likely to vary in difficulty and to require different treatment if the 
unit is to be given practical form. The unit must first be seen as a whole—that 
is, its nature and importance must be determined before any attempt is made 
to write out the successive steps. The steps should be followed in the given 
order, but the teacher should not expect to put each step in final form before 
going on to the next. Each step continues to be subject to change, as the writer 
proceeds from one step to another, until the entire unit is completed. 

It is assumed, of course, that the units of a course have been wisely chosen. 
Then follows the organization of each unit. The scope and order of the sug- 
gested steps are briefly outlined below. 

Step I. Selection of general objectives. The first step is to determine the 
general purpose or goal of the unit. In some cases, this may be stated as an 
understanding of some important principle, law, or other generalization, or 
the comprehension of facts related to some problem to be studied. In other 
units the goal may be the development of abilities and/or appreciations relating 
to some phase of life problems or situations, or it may be some worthwhile ac- 
complishment. The goal should be stated as a general objective—a statement 
showing the nature and scope of the unit, which can serve as a guide in the 
construction of the unit blueprint. Examples of general objectives follow. 


Literature: To gain an understanding of the short story as a type of 
literature. To read several different types of short story in order to gain 
an interest in and appreciation of the short story es a form of literature for 
leisure-time reading and entertainment. е 

English: To gain sufficient understanding and mastery of word relation- 
ships in simple sentences to enable students to use simple sentences cor- 
rectly in oral and written expression and also to employ a pleasing sen- 
tence variety in all written work (see Illustrative Unit No. 1, page 189) 
General Science: To gain an understanding of the nature and causes of 
disease and of the facts essential to its prevention and control:in home 


and community. 


Step I1. Selection of unit divisions. The second step in the construction of 
a student-work-unit blueprint is to determine the unit divisions to be used in 
teaching the unit. If, the subject-matter philosophy is being followed, these 
divisions should be based upon the significant elements, phases, or aspects of 
the subject matter to be studied in the development of the unit as a whole. If 
the problem approach is used, the unit divisions should consist of those prob- 
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lems or subproblems that are essential to the development of the unit as a 
whole. The divisions can be determined only by a careful analysis of student 
needs in relation to subject matter and the solution of everyday problems. 
These two approaches are illustrated in the examples that follow. 

The first example is taken from ninth-grade (freshman) English as taught 
in the typical four-year high school. A study of student needs indicates that 
high-school students should know nouns, verbs, and other parts of speech to be 
able to use them effectively in writing and speaking. It is recognized that many 
different situations in everyday life require the ability to use good English. 
Therefore, some teachers favor a unit of work on word relationships in simple 
sentences; at the beginning of the freshman year. This work would help 
students to overcome their difficulties in English and would serve also as a 
foundation for future growth in the use of English. It is assumed that the 
unit would be taught functionally, not as the lesson-learning, exercise-doing 
type of “review” which is given in so many schools. If taught effectively, such 
a unit can lead to an understanding and fhastery of the use of good English in 
simple sentences. It is conceived as a foundation unit for groups of students 
who need it. (In some schools it might not be needed.) 

On the basis of student needs and problems relative to the use of words in 
simple sentences, the following divisions seem appropriate for purposes of 
teaching the unit: 


. The nature of verbs and their use in sentences 

. The kinds of nouns and their use 

The nature and use of pronouns 

. The nature and use of adjectives 

. The meaning and use of complements 

. The nature and use of adverbs 

. The nature and use,of prepositions 

. The meaning and use of appositives 

‚ Punctuation in simple sentences 

. Common means of securing sentence variety in writing 


4 
ONA UBUD 


An outline of the unit in which these divisions are used is given in Illustra- 
tive Unit No. 1, page 189. The learning products are understandings, abilities, 
and appreciations to be developed. The learning experiences of each division 
should be functional, in order to develop understandings’ of the relationships 
and the ability to use and apply them. The activities of each division are not, 
therefore, devoted to “learning” definitions and “doing” exercisespwhich often 
degenerates into useless “lesson-learning.” 

If the problem approach, seems better suited to the situation, the unit divi- 
sions should be set up as problems or related subproblems. For example, in 
everyday life we meet many health problems. Among them is the problem of 
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protecting ourselves from disease, which involves the prevention and control 
of disease in home and community. After considering student needs relative to 
this problem and the life situations students will meet, the curriculum-makers 
decided upon the following divisions for a unit to be developed upon the 
problem basis: $ 


1. What is the nature of disease and its relation to disease germs and 
other causes of illness? 

How do germs make us sick? 

How does nature help the body protect itself against disease germs? 
How can man help the body protect itself against disease germs? 
How can the spread of disease be decreased? 


He wN 


Naturally, the essential aspects or phases of units will differ from subject to 
subject, and as a consequence the development of the units and the types of 
student activities will differ greatly. 

Step III. Development of unit divisions. As stated previously, the develop- 
ment of unit divisions involves three important phases: (1) selection of the 
specific objectives for each division, (2) determination of the scope of each 
division and selection of assimilative materials or subject matter, and (3) selec- 
tion of student activities or learning exercises. The following suggestions 
should be of assistance in developing each division. 


1. Selection of Specific Objectives. The objectives preferably should 
be stated as desired outcomes. For convenience in determining the rela- 
tive importance of the objectives and in selecting student activities, similar 
types of objectives should be grouped together. The selection of objectives 
and the nature of the content must be considered at the same time, each 
helping in the selection and organization of the other (see illustrative 
units at the end of this chapter). « 

2. Determination of Scope of Each Division. In outlining the nature 
and scope of each unit division, the relative value and importance of 
essential material should be measured in terms of the development of the 
theme or objectives of that particular division. The outline should not be 
a mere compendium of facts to be learned. Since much of the subject- 
matter content to be studied will be selected by the students, they need 
an outline that indicates the kinds of facts to be considered. * - 

In outlining the scope of each division, some prefer to use the running 
outline form; others prefer the sentence outline form so that a consecutive 
account.of what is to be covered appears. The teacher should adopt the 
form that seems better for the particular kind of unit being prepared, 

3. Selecting Desirable Student Activities. Since a student work unit 
should consist primarily of student experiences, it is important to select 
the ‘types of student activities that will best achieve the understandings 
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and abilities set forth in the objectives. The activities that are selected and 
listed will in large measure determine the nature of the unit. This step 
should not be confused with the actual teaching of the unit; it is a pre- 
liminary step designed to furnish suggestions for the organization of 
learning activities from day to day. When the agtual teaching begins, 
some activities may not be feasible, so that others will be needed. In 
addition, it will be necessary to adapt the work to meet the needs of a 
particular class; for this reason, some needed activities cannot be fore- 
seen. 

When the teacher prepares to teach the unit, he may choose whichever 
activities seem desirable and organize the actual classroom activities 
according to the plan that he feels will be most effective. Planning the 
organization of a course or unit should not be confused with planning the 
teaching, which is discussed in Chapters 11-14. One of the chief purposes: 
of planning a unit is to ease the task of planning the teaching. 

In selecting essential student activities, the teacher should keep in mind 
the following types of activity, since they all have psychological value: 

1. Observing and experimenting 2 

2. Reading and gathering information 

3. Organizing and generalizing activities (discussion, problem-solving, 

and so on) 
. Drill or practice activities 
Constructive activities 
Fine-arts activities 
Dramatization activities 
. Summarizing and applying activities 

The activities chosen need not be listed under these separate headings, 
but this classification can help to secure.a balance among the kinds of 
activity essential to the attainment of the objectives. 


PIAS 


This seems to be a proper place to emphasize the role of the teacher in the 
construction of units and especially in planning the teaching of such units. The 
teacher must have a fundamental social philosophy bearing upon the place and 
the function of instruction (especially as it applies to the role of learning 
experience). The learning experiences of the student and the outcomes he 
acquires should help him to do whatever he needs to do. 

In order to contribute as fully as possible to the needs of students, the 
learning experiences should be organized functionally. This means that the 
experiences ‘should be planned to contribute directly to the attainment of 
outcomes that are needed in making immediate adjustments or in solving 
everyday problems that must be faced at once or later in life. For example, 
students need to use correct English in writing and speaking in all classes in 
school, as well as in other situations in everyday life. The problem is to 
determine what kinds of experience will be most effective in helping students 
acquire the desired abilities. If they are to learn to speak and writes students 
must not only have experiences showing them what to do, but they must have 
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experiences (practice) in speaking and writing in situations requiring such 
activity. Thus the work in English classes is not an end in itself; teacher 
and students should view the work in grammar and composition as necessary 
preparation for handling language needs in other situations. Consequently, 
what is studied should be used in other school situations, and provision 
should be made for its application to work in other classes and to problems 
related to life situations. Too much of our English work in high school centers 
on material that “may be used” or “ought to be used” but actually is not 
used except in “learning exercises” for the English class. Too many facts 
are learned as facts, recited to the teacher, and then given little attention 
unless required to pass the course. 

Another important element in the teacher’s point of view is the under- 
standing of the importance of student participation in planning, initiating, 
and carrying out the work of a unit. This implies an understanding of the 
psychology of the larger unit of learning and the role of student experience 
аз an educative process. Education has a broader function than learning facts 
and acquiring ability to use or apply’ them. That is the reason we speak of 
education as the development of personality. The teacher who views edu- 
cation as studying a series of lessons selected and assigned by the teacher 
will likely fail to provide many of the valuable and essential learning ex- 
periences students should have. 

Step IV. Preparation for introducing a unit. The first step in teaching a 
unit is the introduction of the unit to the group. The purpose of the intro- 
ductory step is to give the students a preview or overview of the unit, It 
serves to orient, motivate, and guide the students and to introduce the im- 
portant phases or problems to be studied or worked upon. Various interest- 
ing approaches can be used, such as reference to current topics, interesting 
events, personal experiences, and inventions. The following methods can be 
employed advantageously in carrying out the introductory step: 


1. Telling by the teacher with the help of attractive visual aids—pictures, 
charts, diagrams, demonstrations, and so on 

2. Telling by students with the help of illustrative materials, demonstra- 
tions, and so on (this method to be used with discretion) 

3. Reading about topics or problems by students, discussion of these and 
related materials by class and teacher 1 

4. Some combination of the above methods 


In preparing this part of the blueprint, suggestions for introducing the 
unit shouldbe listed. These might include the use of newspaper: clippings, 
magazine articles, specimens, pictures, drawings, cartoons, maps, outlines, 
charts, slides, and films. i 

In some instances a well-planned outline might be prepared to serve as a 
guide. Such an outline should cover the following points: 
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1. Relation of the unit to previous work and other student experiences 

2. Principal phases (divisions or problems) of the,unit to be studied 

3. Interesting phases of the unit 

4. Problems or questions to be raised for purposes of motivation 

In some courses of study, detailed іпігойисіойѕ have been included to 
illustrate how they can be made. However, an informal talk is usually the 
most interesting and effective form of introduction. An introduction of this 
type is included in Illustrative Unit No. 1. Suggestions such as those on page 
192 may be included in a blueprint to help the teacher plan his own intro- 
duction. 

Step V. Providing for individual differences. Since there will be differences 
in abilities, needs, and interests among the students who will wok on a unit, 
it seems desirable to include in the unit plan suggestions that provide’ for 
individual differences. In Preparing a unit blueprint, many such ideas сап 
be recorded; if this is not done, they may be overlooked at the time of teach- 
ing. 

Other important problems need to be considered by every curriculum- 
maker. First of all, there are certain fundamental concepts that every student 
should acquire if a unit is to be meaningful and useful to each individual 
student. In addition, certain abilities, skills, and techniques of learning may 
be essential to the satisfactory functioning of the desired learning outcomes. 
These phases of the unit may require special attention during the development 
of the unit. They have sometimes been referred to as minimum essentials 
of the unit that every student should attain, if possible, from the unit ex- 
регіепсеѕ. Some students will need much тоге experience, help, and guidance 
than others to attain the desired outcomes. Suggestions regarding these 
problems can be very helpful to the teacher. 

For students who are more capable or who have special interests, special 
projects should be devised which are related to the unit. These can serve to 
broaden the knowledge of the subject, improve abilities and skills, and 
stimulate greater interest in particular fields of endeavor. Suggestions re- 
garding such special projects should be included in the unit to help teachers 
plan differentiated assignments to meet individual needs and interests. Ex- 
amples of such suggestions are given on pages 193 to 194. 

Step VI. Measuring progress toward desired outcomes. A point to be 
emphasized is that the traditional means of testing at the end of a unit, in 
order to provide marks for school records, miss the main purposes of testing. 
Frequently tests are no measure of true leaning and result in a wrong 
emphasis upon the nature and function of both learning and testing. The 
purposes of testing that should be kept in mind are to discover what learning 
products have been attained, what Progress has been made toward the attain- 
ment of learning products, what skill has been gained in the use ofstlie learn- 
ing products, and what difficulties the learner is encountering in his learning. 
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Testing may be used advantageously not to get marks for the students, but 
to indicate their status in terms of the purposes enumerated above. In ad- 
dition, the right kind of testing may be an excellent means of motivation. 

If these purposes are accepted as of primary importance, then it follows 
that the nature of the testing must be adapted to the ends sought. The type 
of test must be adapted to the type of learning product being tested. Tests 
must be analyzed to see whether they are valid and reliable measures of ac- 
complishment. Tests of skill must be differentiated from tests of understand- 
ing and tests of abilities. Diagnostic tests must be used if accurate measures 
of student difficulties are to be secured. For many types of school work the 
means ef appraisal should not be objective tests. Many outcomes are 
“value” outcomes, for which there are no measures other than subjective 
evaluation. The acquisition of some learning products may be readily ap- 
praised without resort to formal testing. 

In view of its varied functions, testing should be a very significant part 
of the unit activities. Hence testing should be planned in relation to the 
learning activities of which it is an integral part, not simply as а concluding 
step to show how satisfactory or unsatisfactory the work has been. For these 
reasons, types of tests and suggestions for testing should be worked out 
in connection with the selection and organization of subject-matter content 
and student activities. 

Step-VII. Selection of references and teaching materials. The purpose of 
this step is to bring together working lists for ready reference. These will 
serve as basic check lists to which other items can be added as desired. Two 
distinct lists appear practicable. The first list should consist of books, 
pamphlets, and other references to be used in carrying on the planned ac- 
tivities. These references should be arranged alphabetically by topics, with 
pages or chapters indicated. The second list should consist of materials, 
charts, maps, pictures, specimens, and so on, that should be available for 
use in the work. This list should consist of those items that are essential to 
particular student activities. The list may be extended to include desirable 


supplementary material. 


PLANNING A COURSE OF STUDENT WORK UNITS 

Steps in Planning. If a teacher has decided to use student work units or 
similar units embodying the planned experience philosophy, there are three 
important steps he should take in planning the course: (1) select the general 
objectives of the course, (2) select the specific units to be used, and (3) 
organize the plan or blueprint for each unit. Although some of these points 
were covered briefly in the preceding section, it seems desirable to add 
some practical suggestions and illustrations toʻhelp the teacher in dealing 


with the‘everyday problems he will meet. Йу "Ыы Е 
Selection of Course Objectives. The teacher should be familiar with the 
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factors enumerated in Chapter 8 concerning the selection of course objectives. 
It is important that the general objectives be put ir writing if they are to 
serve as a help in planning. It has been the writer’s observation that many 
teachers do not have any statement of the objectives of the courses they 
teach. To be sure, certain values or outcomes аїе more or less generally 
expected from certain courses. However, while there are certain universal 
values and adult needs to which our courses may well contribute, we must 
give special attention to student needs and the local situation in setting up 
the objectives of different courses. It is the purpose of the next paragraph 
to point out certain practical problems faced by teachers in planning courses. 
Each of the following elements must be considered in setting up the objectives 
of different courses: (1) the students—their capacities, interests, training, 
and needs, (2) the sequence of courses offered in the school, (3) the text- 
books, teaching materials, and facilities available, and (4) the curricula 
offered by the school. 

Choice of Specific Units. In setting up the objectives of a course, considera- 
tion must be given to units that can be taught and to their relative importance 
in satisfying specific adult and adolescent needs. In certain courses the 
sequence of units is very important, especially where the text is the main 
source of information. Consequently, the teacher should carefully study 
the text and the teacher’s manual, if one is available, in making the final 
choice of units. The text may not be organized on the unit basis, but certain 
topics can be combined in making up student work units. The divisions 
of some textbooks lend themselves well to the planning of units; many of 
the chapters in some texts deal with topics that provide an excellent basis 
for student work units. In making the final choice of specific units to be 
taught, careful consideration must be given to the time limits established 
for the units and the course. This point is illustrated in the section which 
follows. 


PLANNING A COURSE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


This illustration is used because every high school has a course in United 
States history. Experienced teachers who have the time might very well 
prepare student work units that can be used with any textbook, supplemented 
by a variety of reference materials. In the usual high-school situation, how- 
ever, the teacher probably should choose a good textbook as the basis for the 
course and then plan units that can be adapted to student needs. Additional 
references and materials can be supplied as needed. This illustration of 
course planning makes use of Fremont P. Wirth’s textbook United States 
History (revised edition), because it is well planned, is adapted to the student 
work unit plan of teaching, and contains many excellent suggestions that 
can be used to provide for individual differences. ө? 
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Suggestions for Planning the Units 


. Consider the objectives of the course. 
a. What should such a course accomplish for the students? 
What are the outcomes to be attained? 
b. Does the text seem to be adapted to the attainment of the objec- 
tives? 
. Consider the number of units wanted in the course. 
a. Consider the units in your text. 
b. Will this number of units work out well? 
c. What changes, if any, might be made? 
‚ Confider the relative length and importance of each unit and plan the 
approximate time for each. 
a. How many pages in the textbook are devoted to each unit? 
Ь. How many divisions are there in each unit? 
c. How much time should be devoted to each division, considering its 
importance? н 
а. How many weeks should be devoted to each unit? 

. Plan the allocation of time to each unit. Allowance should be made for 
possible interruptions or breaks in schoolwork. For an eighteen-week 
semester, the time should be kept within sixteen weeks to allow for 
various functions, such as the opening of school, final examinations, 
and holidays. 


Allocation of Time for Units in Wirth’s Textbook 


Unit I 3 weeks Unit VI 3 weeks. 
Unit I Su tthe Unit УП САТ. 
Unit Ш а Unit УШ з ae 
Unit IV ЗГ ы Unit IX к у 
Unit V АР КАШ Unit e X 3 


„ Plan allocation of units to each semester. 
a. First semester—first five units 
b. Second semester—second five units 


. Adjust units to periods used for issuing reports to parents. 
First six weeks 
Unit I. Complete before end of first six weeks. 
Second six weeks 
UnitJI. Begin before end of first six weeks. 
Unit III. Complete before end of second six weeks. 
Third six weeks „ 
Unit IV. Begin before end of second six weeks. 
Unit V. Complete before end of third six weeks. 
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Planning the Time to Be Devoted to Each Unit 


ә 
Unit One: America Arises in a New World 


1. Plan time to be devoted to introduction of course and Unit I 2 days 
2. Plan time to be devoted to each unit division ° 


a. The Story of America Begins Centuries Ago Раң 

b. The Settlement of ће New World ЗИ 

c. Life in Colonial America 58 

а. The Rise of American Institutions 855.9 
3. Plan time to be devoted to the culmination of the unit 

a.. Review and summarization 258 

b. Final test on unit {Р 
4. Check on feasibility of total time Тах 


Each unit should be planned іл like manner. In planning, the teacher should 
consider the objectives of each unit and the points of importance to be 
emphasized in each unit division, which are designated as chapters in this 
book. The methods of teaching to be employed will be treated in Chapters 
11-14, but it seems important to emphasize here that a study of history is 
not a mere accumulation of facts. At the end of each chapter, the text 
furnishes an abundance of suggestions. for student activities, which may be 
used to enrich the course and to provide for individual needs and interests. 


ORGANIZATION OF UNIT BLUEPRINTS 


The illustrative student work units on the following pages are designed to 
show the organization of the different parts of such plans. As has been 
explained previously, these plans are course-of-study blueprints for the teacher, 
to be used as guides in planning the learning activities. The actual plans 
for teaching must be made when the time comes to work on the units. 
Suggestions for teaching such units are given in succeeding chapters. 

The Objectives. The plans illustrate the distinction made between the gen- 
eral objectives of the whole unit and the more specific objectives of the unit 
divisions. The general objectives state the outcomes upon which the ac- 
tivities of the unit as a whole are centered, thus indicating the nature of the 
activities necessary to integrate the work of the unit. The objectives of the 
unit divisions are in reality contributing objectives set up to assure the selection 
of learning experiences which will make the work of the parts of the unit 
effective in attaining the unit objectives. 

The Outlines of Scope of Subject Matter. The outlines of scope of subject 
matter are a means of indicating the relationships essential to the attainment 
of the objectives. For some units suggestions are giveh regarding the use 
of specific materials which have been found of particular value., Sources 
of other helpful materials are also suggested. The purpose is to bring together, 
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for convenient reference, materials that are of proved value in developing 
the unit. The responsibility for supplying other satisfactory materials, when 
they are needed, rests with the teacher. 

The Student Activities. The lists of student activities illustrate the varied 
types of activities that should be drawn upon in planning the classroom work. 
There is no attempt to arrange these according to any preconceived plan 
for developing the unit. While some of the listed activities may not be used 
and others may be added, they serve to illustrate the types of learning ac- 
tivities necessary to the attainment of certain outcomes. Some are funda- 
mental and should be used with any teaching plan; others may well be used 
to provide for the satisfaction of individual needs or individual interests. 

The Introductions of Units. The illustrative introductions show how the 
teacher can fulfill the purposes of the introductory step by means of an in- 
formal talk. In the preparation of such introductions, illustrative materials 
appropriate to the particular unit should be used. Teachers are cautioned 
not to make their presentation a formal lecture. 

Parts Omitted. Portions of each unit have been omitted in order to include 
within our limited space a wider range of illustrative material. 


ILLUSTRATIVE UNIT NO. I: Mastering Word 
Relationships in Simple Sentences 


I. General Objectives of the Unit 


A. The Primary Objective 
An understanding and sufficient mastery of word relationships in simple 
sentences to enable students to use correctly simple sentences in oral and 
written expression and to employ a pleasing sentence variety in all written 
work 


B. Understandings and Abilities 

1. Understanding of the meaning and use of verbs, nouns, pronouns, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, and prepositions Н К 

2. Ability to define or explain in good English the meaning of each of these 
parts of speech 

3. Understanding of the meaning and use of a complement — i 

4. Understanding of the three complements: predicate adjective, predicate 
nominative, and direct object 

5. Ability to identify these complements in simple sentences 

6. Understanding of the importance of the framework of a sentence _ 

7. Ability to recognize the framework of a sentence: the verb, the subject, 
and the complement, if any w 

8. Understanding of the nature and use of appositives as a means of sen- 
їепбё variation И 

9. Ability to punctuate correctly the following commonly used forms in 
simple sentences: 
a. yes and no d. appositives 3 
'b.edates and addresses e. words or groups of words in a series 


c. direct address 
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10. Ability to use good construction in simple sentences 
11. Ability to apply this knowledge of word relationships in simple sentences 
so as to secure pleasing sentence variety in all written work 


C. “Emotionalized Control” Objectives 
1. Appreciation of the importance of the mastery of word relationships as 
a basis for the intelligent use of words in sentences and the improvement 
of both oral and written expression 
2. Favorable attitudes toward the study of grammar and an interest in the 
improvement of both oral and written expression 


П. Unit Divisions 


1. Nature of verbs and their use in a sentence 
2. Kinds of nouns and their use 

3. Nature and use of pronouns 

4, Nature and use of adjectives 

5. Meaning and use of complements 

6. Nature and use of adverbs 

7. Nature and use of prepositions 

8. Meaning and use of appositive. 

9. Punctuation in simple sentences 

10. Common means of securing sentence variety 


II. Development of Unit Divisions 


Problem 1: Learning to know verbs 
A. Objectives 
1. Understanding of the meaning and use of verbs 
2. Understanding of the formation of verbs of more than one word 
3. Ability to identify one-word, two-word, three-word, and four-word 
verbs in any simple sentence without making a mistake 
`4. Ability to define a verb 


B. Scope of Subject Matter 
1. Meaning of verb (determined through study of the use of verbs in 
sentences) 
2. Number of word’ in a verb (determined through a study of sentences) 
3. Common verbs all should know 
a. Is, are, was, were, am and being 
b. Have, has, and had 
с. Shall and will, should and would 
d. Do, does, and did 
e. Forms of have and been with another verb form 
f, May, can, might, could, and must (also with be and been) 
4. Punctuation at end of a sentence 


C. Student Activities 

1, Study sentences in which verbs are indicated and determine what verbs 
do in sentences. 

2. Write sentences illustrating the three things a verb may do: make a 
statement, ask a guestion, and give a command. 

3. Through study of sentences, discover how use determines whether a 
word is a verb. Determine a way of deciding whether a word or 
group of words is a verb. 
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4. Study lists of commonly used verbs and find out through use of 
sentences how they are combined with other words to form verbs 
of more than one word. 

1 5. Make lists of two-word, three-word, and four-word verbs found in 
( sentences. Test their meaning. 
Й 6. Write sentences containing two-word, three-word, and four-word verbs. 

7. Practice identifying verbs in simple sentences and applying the test 
to determine whether they are verbs. 


Problem 2: Learning to know nouns 

A. Objectives 

Understanding of the nature of a noun 

Ability to define a noun 

Ability to define and identify common and proper nouns 

Ability to identify the nouns in simple sentences 

Ability to tell how to find nouns used as subjects 

Ability to identify nouns used as subjects in simple sentences 
Understanding of the subject-verb relationship in a simple sentence 
and ability to use correctly in sentences the verb forms studied 


B. Scope of Subject Matter z 
1. Meaning of noun (determined through study of words) 
2. Meaning of terms common noun and proper noun (determined through 
study of words) 
3. Capitalization of proper nouns 
4. Test for determining the kind of noun 
5. Subject-verb relationship 
a. Framework of a sentence 
b. Verb agreement 
c. Singular and plural nouns—incidental review 
6. Test for determining use of noun as subject 
7. Punctuation 
| a. At end of sentence 
b. Comma splice 
C. Student Activities 

1. Study sentences to find nouns and to determine what they are names of. 

2. Select nouns in sentences that are names of persons, names of places, 
names of things, names of conditions, names of qualities. 

3. Review what is meant by the terms common and proper as applied to 
nouns. 

4. Classify nouns already selected, putting proper nouns in one group 
and common nouns in another. 

5. Learn what is meant by the term abstract noun. 

6. Identify all abstract nouns found in the preceding lists. С 

7. Practice identifying nouns found in sentences and classify them as 
proper and common. Star those that are abstract. 

8. Through study of sentences, learn how to select nouhs that are used 
as subjects. Practice selecting noun subjects by applying the test for 
determining sybjects. К 

9. Through study of sentences, learn what is meant by agreement of 
Supject and verb. А И 

10, Practice correcting verbs not іп agreement with their subjects and 
supplying correct verbs in exercises. 


тем Рәт 
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11. Practice selecting the framework of simple sentences in exercises and 
in easy reading content. 


7 


Problems 3 to 10. (Omitted) 


Iv. 


These problems have been omitted because of lack of space. As each 
division is developed, the exercises in the preceding section may be used in 
applying the new concepts as they are learned. Thus many different 
sentences can be used in studying and applying the rules of punctuation. 
The same is true with the problem of sentence variation. 


Introduction of the Unit (Suggested informal talk) 


It is suggested that a comprehensive pretest covering the minimum essentials 
of the unit be given preceding the introduction of the unit. This will serve as a 
guide in determining the needs of individual students. A pretest is given in the 
teacher’s manual prepared to accompany the unit. 


Informal Discussion Led by Teacher 


“Perhaps some of you have wondered why we are to begin our work this 
year with a unit on Mastering Word Relationships in Simple Sentences. In 
what ways do you think such a unit migît be helpful to you?” 

(Here let students suggest values they might expect to realize. Some stu- 
dents can be called upon to start the discussion. The teacher can continue 
from here by catching up the points.) 

“These are good reasons you have given, but perhaps the most important 
reason for studying the words we use in sentences is to enable us to improve 
our English. Much of our success in everyday life, especially in business, 
depends upon our ability to use good English, to say nothing about the 
personal satisfaction we get from writing and speaking well.” 

(Teacher can give specific illustrations of experiences bearing upon this 
point, such as qualifications needed for various positions, loss of opportuni- 
ties because of lack of ability, and so on. These should be real and practical.) 

“There is another reason for studying this unit that you did not think 
of. If you master the important parts of this unit, and this will not be hard, 
what you learn will be of great help in all the rest of your work in high 
school. You will find your work in other classes easier, because this work 
will help you in reading, in thinking through what you read, and especially 
in writing whatever you want to write. 

“What names do we give to different words we use in sentences? We call 
them parts of speech. Some of these we use in different ways in sentences. 
Let’s name some of the parts of speech and see how they are used in 
sentences.” 

(Have students name some of the parts of speech and some uses of words 
in sentences, Use headings. Do not try to make a complete list. Bring out 
meaning of “use” of words. Use determines the name or kind of word. 
Show how the same word may be used as either a noun or verb.) 


Kinds of Words Uses of Words 


noun subject 
pronoun predicate 
verb modifier › 


adjective complement 
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“It is not enough to know these parts of speech by name and to be able 
to define them. We should be able to recognize the different uses of words 
in sentences and to Use ‘words correctly in sentences, but if we are to improve 
our ability to write, we must learn how to change our sentences around to 
make what we write interesting as well as correct. This is one of the most 


important things we will learn in this unit. 
have here two stories which I shall read to you. Which do yo 


Can you tell why? Listen closely.” 


(Teacher will read each of the following versions. 


toed might be made to hand to students.) 


Original 

We heard Gyp’s howl again. It 
уаз» a low, dismal wail. I seized 
the ax. I dashed toward the 
« thicket. I began to cut a passage 
to Gyp. Gyp was about forty 
yards beyond. I slashed at the 
thorny bushes. I could hear him. 
He was whining piteously. Some; 
thing had frightened him. 1 
couldn't imagine what for the life 
of me. He had never been afraid 
of anything in his life before. I 
hacked desperately for twenty 
minutes, and I reached a little 
clearing, and I called out, “Gyp.” 
I heard his answering yelp, and 
it came from behind a tangle of 
vines, so it took only another 
minute for the rest of my work. 
Some large vines screened Gyp 
from me, so I cut a few of them, 
and there he stood. He was star- 
ing at the wreck of an airplane.” 


Revised 

Again we heard Gyp’s howl, a 
low, dismal wail. Seizing the ax, 
I dashed toward the thicket and 
began to cut a passage to Gyp, 
who was about forty yards beyond. 
As I slashed at the thurny bushes, 
I could hear him whining pite- 
ously. For the life of me I could 
not imagine what had frightened 
him, because he had never before 
in his life been afraid of anything. 
After hacking desperately for 
twenty minutes I reached a little 
clearing. “Сур,” I called, and 
heard his answering yelp from 
behind a tangle of vines. It took 
only another minute for the rest 
of my work, to cut a few of the 
larger vines that screened Gyp 
from me. There he stood, quiver- 
ing, staring at the wreck of an 
airplane. 


ГЇЇ illustrate what I mean. I 
u like better? 


Mimeographed of dit- 


“Which do you think sounds better? In both of these versions the English 
is correct, but you like one and do not care for the other. What makes 


the difference? 


“Yes, you are right; the difference is in the way the sentences are put 
together. This is really a difference in the use of sentence variety. To write 
in an attractive style is a valuable ability, and you can learn to write cor- 


rectly and attractively if you 


learn the different uses of words in sentences 


that we shall study in this unit. I’m sure you will find this work easy and 


interesting.” 
(Now the teacher can begin 
best.) v 
V. Provisions for Individual Differences 
Since the fundaméntal concepts and abilities with which this unit deals are 


the work of the unit in the way he deems 


2. Fron “Sample Lesson,” in Ward's Sentence and Theme (3d ed.), Scott, Fores 
man & Co., Chicago, 1935, P. 47. 
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very important for every student, the emphasis will be upon a mastery of the 
minimum essentials. This will entail direct, intensive „teaching and will take 
most of the time of most of the students. As soon as individual students show 
satisfactory mastery of the work of a division, they can be permitted to work 
on individual projects while the rest of the class restudies the section. For such 
a unit, classwork on the fundamental concepts should be, for the most part, 
directed group study and practice. Outside assignments should be applications 
of what has been studied in class under the guidance of the teacher. 


Special Problems and Projects 


Those students who complete the work of each division of the unit satis- 
factorily, so that they do not need to restudy the section with the rest of the 
class, should be encouraged to take up some of the following projects in which 
they may be interested. If desired, some plan can be devised for giving ad- 
ditional credit on grades. 


1. Reading: 

Some students may be interested in reading books of adventure or short ad- 
venture stories taken from the lists that will be used in the next unit on 
adventure literature. Such reading will contribute to the work of the next 
unit as well as being of personal value. Books or short stories that will be 
studied in class should, of course, be omitted from these reading lists. 


2. Writing: 

Some students will be interested in writing such things as adventure stories, 
descriptions, and one-act plays. 

3. Illustrative work: 

Some students enjoy doing other kinds of creative work, such as posters, 
illustrated notebooks, drawings, cartoons, and so on, to illustrate what they 
have read or studied. Projects like those suggested on page 299 can be ar- 
ranged in connection with their reading. Credit for this work can be based 
оп points earned for completing different projects or upon an examination on 
certain phases of the projects. 


VI. Tests for Measuring Outcomes (Omitted) 
VII. References and Teaching Materials (Omitted) 
ILLUSTRATIVE UNIT NO. II: Appreciating Democracy? 
(This is a type of resource unit) 
Introduction 


California teachers are loyal American citizens. They believe in democracy 
as a way of life and they believe that the best мау to achieve it is through 
democracy as a form of government. Teachers consider it a privilege to guide 
the educational experiences of young people in achieving the same appreciation 
of democracy that they feel themselves. 1 

Every pupil attending the public schools has the right to a true and complete 
picture of the development of the American democratic ideal in this country 


3. SS-18. Appreciating Democracy, Office of the Los Angeles County Superjntendent 
of Schools and Work Projects Administration, Official Project No. 65+1-07-185. 
Revised 1940. Used by permission. 
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as expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. -This 
study should lead to a,spirit of loyalty to those democratic ideals, a development 
of individual responsibilities of citizenship, and a willingness to abide by exist- 
ing laws. Я 

Any social group, whether it be a class, a school, ог a nation, must grant 
certain rights to and must demand certain responsibilities of the individuals who 
compose it. Democracy probably succeeds best when the individual's, rights and 
responsibilities are somewhat commensurate with each other. 

A person with all responsibilities and no rights would be a slave, while he 
who has all rights and no responsibilities would be a parasite. Democracy in 
a group thus exists in proportion to the degree of balance which exists between 
the rights and responsibilities of all its members. 

Demagracy, therefore, is an ideal which depends for success upon the human 
element. It is not enough that the student find the information necessary to 
solve his problems. In order that pupils may become able and willing to exercise 
their individual responsibilities as citizens, the public schools are pledged to do 
their utmost to equip them with those intangible qualities such as attitudes, 
appreciations, and ideals, which frequently determine action and behavior. 

The unit may be vitalized by including the arts in every phase of its develop- 
ment. Each experience suggested here may have an emotional tone which is 
entirely compatible with an objective approach, and which will serve to clarify 
and intensify basic purposes. By such a simple procedure as placing the flag 
against a striking background and lighting it beautifully, a salute which might 
have been a routine gesture may become a tribute. Through a discriminating 
use of sensory experiences each activity may become more vivid and more 
meaningful. Moreover, the contribution of the arts may result in a balanced 
and integrated experience for the student which could not be achieved through 
a completely verbal procedure. The arts may well be regarded as more than 
recreational pursuits or even as the embodiment of a culture. They are an 
essential aspect of learning. 


Intended Outcomes 

1. To gain an understanding and appreciation of the rights, privileges, bene- 
fits, duties, and responsibilities of citizens in a democracy abe, 

2. To develop interest and skill in finding and fising authentic materials in 
the solution of social, civic, economic, and ethical problems faced in a 
democracy ane l 

3. To acquire a real defense against all influences and activities which tend 
to prevent or undermine democracy / 

4. To develop a constructively critical attitude toward those elements in our 
present democratic system that need adjustment in order to find the best 
solutions to our unsolved problems ‹ i 

5. To enlist the cooperation and support of laymen in the school’s educational 
program for the training of citizens in a democracy 


Suggested Approach 
The following procedure is offered as a possible method of introducing the. 
unit to the class in order to develop the interest and gain the cooperation of all 
pupils: : 5 
1. Rais€ the question, “What Is a Democracy?” Permit several pupils to 
answer and discuss, 
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2. Ask class members to suggest a half-dozen or more rights of citizens living 
in a democracy. List answers on the blackboard. {See Problem 4, Sup- 
plementary Suggestions) 

3. Suggest that it has been said that for every right a citizen receives in a 
democracy he should exercise a corresponding responsibility. Ask pupils 
to suggest responsibilities commensurate with the rights listed on black- 
board, (See Problem 5, Supplementary Suggestions) 

4, Explain how unscrupulous persons often abuse their democratic rights, 
thus making it necessary for the government, as an agency of the people, 
to regulate their actions. Illustrate by referring to or have pupils suggest 
some abuse of the rights listed on the blackboard, For example, the un- 
curbed “rights” of some milk dealers might cause some of their customers 
to have typhoid fever. ice 

5. Ask pupils to suggest what other influences, conditions, or agencies seem 
to make real democracy difficult of achievement. 


The teacher should then explain that the work of the unit will involve a study 
of such problems. Invite pupils to raise other problems; keep a record of them. 
Present these along with the problems suggested in the next section of the unit 
so that pupils may have a total picture of the possibilities to be undertaken. 
Much of the work will consist of individual pupi! research and the presentation 
of the research findings to the class and the community. One of the first tasks 
will be to plan with the class what problems each pupil will study and which 
activities he will engage in for working through his problems successfully. It 
should be emphasized that the success of the pupils’ undertaking will be in pro- 
portion to the sincerity, honesty, and thoroughness of their research. 


Suggested Problems for Study 


The following major problems and subdivisions are only suggestive. New 
problems may be added, while some of those offered may be omitted or modified. 
Problem 1. What is the democratic ideal? 
a. What does democracy imply? 
b. What does democracy not imply? 
с. Interpreting democracy through our Constitution 
Problem 2. What benefits are received by citizens of our democracy in re- 
turn for their tax money? 
Protection 
. Conservation 
Education 
. Other services—national, state, local 
. Benefits compared with those received in other countries 
Problem 3. What are the costs of the benefits received by citizens of our 
democracy? 
. Total tax bill 
. Cost per individual 
. Types of taxes 
. Sources of tax moneys 
Comparison of costs with those of other countries , 
. Local and national waste 
. Expensive benefits d 5 
Problem 4. What are the rights and privileges of citizens іп а democracy? 
а. Those guaranteed by national, state, and local- constitutions and charters 
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b. Other rights inherent in the democratic system 
с. Comparison of rights in a democracy with those of citizens in other coun- 
tries 
Problem 5. What are the duties and responsibilities of citizens in a democracy? 
a. Relationship of duties and responsibilities to rights and privileges 
b. Performance of duties in a democracy rests upon willingness of citizens 
to be individually responsible 
Problem 6. How many American citizens abused their rights and neglected 
their responsibilities, thereby increasing the degree of govern- 
mental regulation? 
a. Examples of citizens taking unfair advantage of others 
b. Examples of reasonable or necessary governmental regulation or control 
c. Examples of some governmental officials or agencies that have apparently 
overstepped their bounds 
Problem 7. What changes have taken place in government since the Consti- 
tution was adopted? 
Constitutional amendments 
. Enactment of important laws by Congress 
Changes in state and local government 
‚ Legal methods which permit citizens to make needed changes 
Social and economic changes which have affected the functions of 
government 
f. Expansion of world relationships ۴ 
g. Present and future democracy—the result of growth and development? 
Problem 8. What are some of the obstacles to genuine democracy? 
a. Conditions 
b. Influences 
с. Agencies 
d. Dealing with the obstacles to democracy 
(Pupils might suggest a list of obstacles as presented in books, newspapers, 
and magazines, as the basis for research.) 
Problem 9. How does the American standard of living compare with that of 
other countries? 
Modern conveniences 
. Health and sanitation 
„ Housing and home ownership 
. Recreation and leisure 
Savings and insurance 
Vocational opportunities 
. Care and protection of childhood 
. Problems of old age, poverty, unemployment, and the like 
. Position of women both inside and outside of the home é 
Extent of country’s resources r 
. Evolving toward an even better social and economic democracy 
Problem 10. How do educational opportunities in the United States compare 
© ` with those available to citizens іп other countries? 
a. Percentage of children in school 
b. Number of years of free education provided 
с. Adult education opportunities < 
d. Centrol of education 
e. Financial support of education 
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f. Financial investments in educational equipment 
g. Relationship of education to democracy 5 
h. Needed improvements in education 
Problem 11. What contributions to American democracy have been made by 
great leaders in American history? , 
. Political leaders f. Cultural leaders 
. Industrial leaders Social leaders 
. Labor leaders . Educational leaders 
. Inventors and scientists Religious leaders 
. Medical leaders Leaders in other fields 


опо ср 
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Suggested Learning Experiences 


The experiences in which pupils may engage during the study of these prob- 
lems are grouped under three headings—(A) finding the information, (B) 
organizing the information, and (C) making practical use of the information. 
The services of a class committee might well be utilized in planning the work 
for this section. 


A. Finding the Information 

1, Consult reliable texts or reference>books in history, civics, economics, and 
sociology, as they constitute one of the best sources for actual facts. Works that 
are out-of-date should be avoided. 

2. Utilize general sources of information, such as: encyclopedias, world 
almanacs, non-political institutes, and the like. 
` 3. Refer to the constitutions and statutes of city, county, state, and national 
governments. 

4. Contact non-fiction books on various political, economic, and social topics. 
Authors of recent books of this type often present a particular point of view, 
developing one side of the case at the expense of the other. 

5. Read current newspapers and magazines. It is well to keep in mind that 
editorial policies often interfere with the presentation of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth through these mediums. 

6. Listen to public addresses on platform and radio. Remember, however, 
that personal opinions and prejudices are frequently presented with emotional 
rather than intellectual anpeal. 

7. Interview officers and members of civic clubs, lodges, Chambers of Com- 
merce, American Legion, city officials, business and professional leaders, 
teachers, and parents. The information obtained from these sources is apt to 
include personal opinion which may or may not be founded upon adequate 
evidence or experience. 

8. Take field trips or excursions ‘to appropriate places where valuable in- 
formation may be gained. 

9. Write federal, state, and county agencies and officials. Printed bulle- 
tins and reports or written factual information may be obtained through these 
channels, р 

10. Study the lives of painters or writers who have understood social prob- 
oe and portrayed them with penetrating clarity for the purpose of social re- 
orm. 

1 1. Analyze poems, excerpts from novels, portraits, and cartoons to see how 
artists have selected and emphasized significant elements to serve their, particu- 
lar purposes. у > 
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12. Interview people recently returned from foreign countries. Use points or 
incidents related as sources for dramatization. 


Note to the Teacher: Extreme care should be exercised in helping pupils to 
distinguish between facts and opinions; between prejudiced and unprejudiced 
opinion; between valid &nd assumed conclusions. For example, governmental 
statistics as to the number of voters in the last election is a fact, but the statement 
that England has a more democratic government than that of the United States is 
only an expression of opinion. The opinion stated may be only an assertion made 
without previous thought or consideration. 

Before starting to read a reference relating to a problem, every effort should be 
made by the pupil to find out as much as possible about the author. Likewise, in 
planning personal interviews, if the person interviewed is not known, an attempt 
should бе made to learn his background in order that the material gathered in the 
interview may be judged more intelligently. In either case, the information gained 
will be more valuable for the study of democracy if the motives back of the 
opinion are known, Is the writer, the speaker, or the person interviewed loyal to 
or prejudiced against the party in power? Why? Does he have a pet idea which 
he wishes to “put across”? Is there profit to be gained by public acceptance of his 
idea? Has he had practical experiencé? Is his past record satisfactory? Is he an 
authority in his field? Pupils should be urged to keep these and similar questions 
in mind while gathering information from the various sources. 


Specifically, the teacher should: 

1. Guide the student in the gathering of complete and reliable information 
for the development of his problems. 

2. Revise the suggested bibliography from time to time, making necessary 
additions and eliminations. 

3. Assist pupils in developing suitable outlines as the basis tor personal inter- 
views. 

4. Avoid all tendencies toward the creation of an artificial concept of 
democracy which is separate and apart from the life of the student. 

5. Reflect a sane optimism in all pupil-teacher relationships, permitting and 
encouraging democratic participation in classroom activities. 

Note to the Teacher: The following suggestions might be placed on the black- 
board or mimeographed for students: 

1. Strive to develop attitudes of open-mindedness and critical-mindedness in 
the consideration of all problems. This will prevent you from believing nothing 
or believing everything. 2 

2. Make the scope of your investigation and the extent of your information 
as comprehensive as possible. Get all the facts or points of view which it is 
possible to obtain in the given time. y 

3. Weigh all the evidence and form your own conclusions aftez all possible 
information has been secured. % 

4. Be ready to modify, correct, or discard a conclusion whenever new 
evidence warrants such action. 

5. Remember that current opinion is so close to the problem that it will often 
be prejudiced; hence, the necessity for you to get as many points of view as 
possible in order to weigh one against the other. i 

6. Your study and experience in connection With this unit should serve to 
enlargecand modify your concept of democracy and its possibilities. 
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B. Organizing the Information 

The following possibilities, featuring supplementary suggestions for the use of 
the arts, are offered for organizing the problem data in accordance with pupil 
interest and ability. 

Because of the nature of the unit and of the strong feelings which center about 
the present problem of national defense, the reflected emotional responses of stu- 
dents may offer an unusual responsibility as well as an opportunity to utilize these 
interests and enthusiasms constructively. This must be done through means which 
will clarify rather than block the student’s thinking. . . . 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that the student be provided with concrete 
experiences which center about real people and their problems and that the 
resulting sensory impressions be vitalized and deepened through continuous op- 
portunities for appropriate expression. Through this process, attitudes,» values, 
ideals, and intelligent thinking may be integrated and resolved into thé intelligent 
action which is the right and responsibility of every individual in a democraoy. 
The following suggestions, therefore, are not limited to those activities which em- 
ploy only the media and techniques of the arts. Rather, they are intended to suggest 
the kinds of experiences through which students may come to feel and to express, 
and thus тау come to develop concepts and,ideals basic to a social philosophy. 

There are many activities which may be carried on within the classroom with- 
out the assistance of teachers or students in the special fields. However, a richer 
experience may result if there may be co-operative planning between teachers and 
the students specializing in the arts and the group developing the unit... . 

In the selection of activities, the making of charts, cartoons, and the construc- 
tian of models have strong appeal for many students. It is urged, also, that the 
impetus and environment be provided for such creative activities as painting, 
modeling, dramatizations, dance, craft work, creative writing, and musical compo- 
sitions. 

1. Prepare short talks or reports on the various problems or their sub- 
divisions. 

2. Make the room environment interesting and stimulating. Avoid display- 
ing too many things at one time. Change bulletin boards and exhibits frequently. 
Make use of display materials and techniques such as colored backgrounds, 
corrugated papers, cutout.Jetters of paper, wood, or plaster. Work for simple 
rectangular arrangements. If many objects are displayed, group them so they 
appear as one to keep a simple arrangement. Use color and arrangement to 
emphasize the most important ideas or materials. 

3. Have students list their most vivid impressions following a trip. Express 
these impressions in words, color, sound, and movement. 

4. Collect paintings and photographs of contemporary American artists who 
portray the American scene. Reproductions of the works of Grant Wood, 
Thomas Benton, and the documentary photographs of Edward Weston are good 
examples and have been widely reproduced. 

5. Collect cartoons on contemporary problems. List ways to beautify the 
community. Photograph spots in the community which might be improved by 
co-operative effort. Make models for improvement and display them in appro- 
priate places. 

6. Make a directory of „places and events to visit with family and friends 
when on trips. Examples such as the Hollywood Bowl and the Santa Barbara 
fiesta readily come to mind, but similar interesting topics, events, and places 
about many communities are hard to find in directory form. 
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7. Make a series of charts on such topics as housing, health, resources, and 
youth programs. Mary activities which are developed through a series of 
objects or events offer opportunities for a transition and culmination of ideas 
which is effective. 

8. Make a series of photographs. Plan a photomural of them to be used as 
decoration in a community hall or club, a student body office or another appro- 
priate place. 

9. Make a series of poster cartoons stressing constructively the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 

10. Write a series of articles for the local papers. 

11. Plan an exhibition to be used as part of the educational exhibit at the 
next county fair. 


C. Making Practical Use of the Information 

Modern educational psychology reveals that pupils grow through expression 
rather than through impression, and learn by action rather than by absorption. 
Assuming the validity of this statement, it seems logical to believe that the major 
value to be derived by the pupil from his work on the problems of the unit will 
come from his experience in organizing and making practical use of the informa- 
tion gained. In other words, the mere doing of an activity is not sufficient unless 
it is accompanied by an interpretation of its meaning and significance. After all, 
the effectiveness of the work of the unit will best be measured in terms of the 
conduct of pupils at school, home, and in the community and the extent to which 
they contribute to make all their relationships truly democratic. Furthermore, a 
variety of suggestions are offered whereby pupils may present their research not 
only to class members, but, also, to the people of the community in the fulfillment, 
of outcomes two, three, and five of the unit. (See page 195.) It will be noted 
that these suggestions provide for both individual endeavor and committee or class 
co-operation. 

1, Each pupil should contribute the results of the research on his problems 
to the class, He should interpret the activities and experiences he has under- 
gone, after which opportunity should be given for class discussion, The public 
may be invited to visit classes while this work is being presented. 

2. Hold panel or general discussions involving members of the class on the 
various problems of the unit. с И, 

3. Pupils might give short talks (or read papers) before meetings of civic 
clubs, lodges, churches, American Legion, adult education classes, and other 
organizations and for special community programs. 

4. Exhibit diagrams, charts, graphs, and cartoons before the above-named 
groups and in show windows of centrally located business firms or organizations. 

5. Submit for publication in school and local newspapers the best written 
work—editorials, charts, poems, papers, and so forth. 

6. Prepare booklets containing collections of the best work done on the 
unit by class members and distribute them to officials of Chambers of Com- 
merce, civic clubs, American Legion, newspapers, and so forth, н ; 

7. Exhibit composite project of classwork on the unit in connection with 
high school exhibits at community, country, or state fairs. А 1 

8. Discuss the things observed on trips which ап artist, writer, script writer, 
or photographer might have selected to express vital moods or ideas on democ- 
Tacy. М 

9. Présent a series of assemblies using color, light, fine design, music 
dramatization to intensify the important findings of the study. 
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10, Use a bulletin board in the main hall to feature a great American per- 
sonality each week. $ 


Summarization and Evaluation 


Attempts should be made to evaluate the work gone through a variety of 
methods, both objective and subjective. The real test of the effectiveness of the 
pupil’s experiences should be democratic behavior and participation. Although 
appropriate tests may be employed in evaluating the extent of useful information 
gained, it is felt that more significant results with respect to the elusive, intangible 
values may be obtained by systematic observation of the pupils on the part of the 
teacher, both in and out of the classroom, and through the subjective reactions of 
pupils, other teachers, parents, and members of the community generally. 

Sound evaluation should serve to: (1) increase the pupil’s desire to Jearn; (2) 
reveal, both to the teacher and the pupil, growth in realizing the outcomes of the 
unit; (3) diagnose difficulties or needs; (4) measure achievement. The purpose 
of evaluation should not be to determine pupil marks. Certainly the nature and 
quality of the pupil’s experiences in discovering, organizing, and making use of 
the information in the consideration of his problems should be an important basis 
for evaluation. ш 

In evaluating growth in the more permanent values of education—attitudes, 
appreciations, understandings, skills, апа habits—the teacher should seek to evolve 
more valid means of recording behavior than by mere formal written examinations. 
The teacher should expect such constructive outcomes as presented in the follow- 
ing list and should endeavor to stimulate pupil growth accordingly: 


ATTITUDES 
Attitude of open-mindedness 
Attitude of critical-mindedness 
Attitude of tolerance and fair play 
Attitude of respect for constituted authority 
Scientific attitude 


APPRECIATIONS 
Appreciation of others’ rights as citizens 
Appreciation of one’s own rights and benefits as a citizen 
Appreciation of others’ achievements 
Appreciation of good conduct and sound social standards 
Appreciation of truth 


GENERALIZATIONS 
Understanding of the certainty of change 
Understanding of man’s increasing control of his social environment 
Understanding of democracy as a way of life and thought 
Understanding that democracy rests upon individual responsibility 


SKILLS AND HABITS 

Skill in analyzing, interpreting, and evaluating reading materials 

Skill in expressing thoughts clearly and forcibly through the,,spoken word 
Skill in expressing thoughts clearly and forcibly through written compo- 

sition 

Skill in expressing ongself creatively 
Skill in listening 9 
Skill in studying and solving problems 
Skill in carrying increased responsibility 


At 
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Skill in developing new interests 

Habit of dependability 

Habit of courtesy 

Habit of self-control 

Habit of neatness and accuracy 

Habit of working harmoniously with others 


It is presumed that by the time the work on the unit has been brought to a 
close each pupil will have made his contributions to the class and will, in turn, 
have received the benefits of the contributions of each of the other class members. 

Some of the suggested group activities or experiences suitable to committee or 
class co-operation should be helpful in summarizing the work of the unit. An oral 
summary of the work accomplished which features pupil participation should aid 
in checkitg actual outcomes sought. As a final culminating activity before leaving 
the unit, each pupil might write a brief statement not exceeding five hundred 
words on “What Democracy Means to Me.” This should assist the teacher in 
discovering the extent to which pupils have gained an understanding and appre- 
ciation if democracy, its problems and possibilities. 


Supplementary Suggestions for Organizing and Making Use of the Information 
(Omitted) 


Biblography (Omitted) 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. What interpretation is given to the term student work unit? Explain why this 
term was chosen. What is the source of unity? How are the objectives related 
to life? Explain. 

2. What factors should be considered in the determination and selection of stu- 
dent work units? Why relate units to life problems? Illustrate how this basis 
for the selection of units applies in different subject-matter fields. 

3. Why are the primary objectives of student work units set up in terms of out- 
comes? Explain. Why are we concerned with associate and concomitant out- 
comes? Explain and illustrate. с Т7 

4. In planning student work units why should we be concerned with individual 
differences? In what ways? How can these differences be taken care of? 
Explain. 

5. Outline the steps in unit construction given in the text. Point out briefly the 
significance of each step. What should be done in developing each step? 

6. What steps in planning a course of instruction on the basis of student work 
units are suggested in the text? How does planning units differ from planning 
classroom activities? What is the importance of this distinction? 

7. In the illustrative work units, why is it helpful to have the unit divisions set 
forth separately? What purposes do tie specific objectives of each unit 
division serve? Explain. 

8. In such units how does the division “scope of subject matter” differ from the 

“usual interpretation of subject matter? Illustrate, 

9. Examine the types of student activities listed in the two units. Would you 
say that the units as planned might well be developed functionally by the 
teacher? Explain. Justify your answer. wal 

10. What would have to be done by a teacher to adapt such units to meet indi- 
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vidual needs? Could supervised study be used? Could individual assignments 
be made? How is flexibility provided for? 

11. Examine the introduction to the first unit. What other approaches would you 
suggest for this unit? Why do you consider your suggestions good? Which 
of the approaches suggested for the second unit would you choose? Why? 
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UNIT Ш 


Methods of Planning 


Classroom Activities 


р An Overview of Unit JII 


This unit deals with problems of planning and organizing classroom ас- 
tivities. Its purpose is to give a brief yet thorough treatment of plans in cur- 
rent use, covering the nature of each plan, the techniques used, the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various plans, and practical suggestions for their use. 
While no teacher is likely to use all of the plans set forth in this unit, acquaint- 
ance with them and with the fundamental principles underlying each should 
enable the teacher to plan his work more effectively. After studying these 
plans, the teacher should be able to understand controversial issues and to 
evaluate new proposals better than he could without such preparation. Then, 
too, the teacher may find it advantageous to be able to use different plans to 
meet different school conditions. 

Before taking up specific plans for organizing classroom activities, it seems 
advisable to consider some problems that every teacher should know about, 
regardless of the plan used. Some teachers, it is true, tend to ignore these 
problems or do a very poor job of handling them, and their work is in that 
degree poorly done. Some of the problems have been considered in preceding 
chapters, but we should now think of them in relation to planning the organiza- 
tion of classroom activities as the teacher would do in his daily teaching. 

The two principal plans used by teachers for organizing classroom activities 
are the daily-assignment plan and the unit plan. The first should not be con- 
fused with a textbook assignment procedure. The right use of the daily-assign- 
ment plan will enable the teacher to have a flexible, effective organization of 
activities to provide for the needs and interests of students. This necessitates 
a study of the kinds of student activities that may be used in attaining the 
desired outcomes. The unit-plan operative technique is a quite different pro- 
cedure and, as its name suggests, is designed for the development of units. If 
the teacher does not study these different techniques, he is not likely to handle 
his classroom problems very effectively. 1 

While most teachers use these two main techniques, some are partial to 
special methods of teaching which are of particular value under certain condi- 
tions. Teachers shouļd know about these special methods even though they 
may not desire to use them, since some of the procedures are adaptable to the 
daily assignment plan or the unit-plan technique. It is helpful and interesting 
to know how some of these methods and techniques came into existence and 
how they have influenced present-day methods of teaching. How much should 
a teacher know about the problems of organizing classroom activities to be 
able to handle them intelligently? This unit is an attempt to answer that 


question. 


CHAPTER 10 


Common Problems in Planning 


Classroom Activities 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 


As emphasized throughout this text, education is the process by which an 
individual acquires the ability to make desirable adjustments to the demands 
of life. But an ideal educational program does more than develop this ability 
—it also stimulates creative ability and helps the learner acquire desirable 
attitudes, appreciations, and interests looking to his personal improvement 
and the improvement of his environment. All these objectives are identified 
with the acquisition of the so-called learning products, the nature of which 
depends in large measure upon the quality of the learning experiences. There- 
fore, the classroom activities should be planned, as far as possible, to give 
the individual experiences which will satisfy both immediate and ultimate 
needs. 

Because of the high cost of individual instruction, the prevailing practice 
in schools is to teach students in groups. For some learning experiences, 
this is not only economical and efficient, but also essential because of the 
nature of the outcomes. Under some circumstances, however, the individual 
needs and interests of students call for individual help of some kind. With 
the recognition of the fact that it is individual experience that counts, even 
in the total progress of a group, we can see the necessity of choosing and 
organizing activities to provide for individual needs. ° 

In order to plan classwork effectively, the teacher must be familiar with the 
various devices for organizing both group and individual learning activities. 
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There are, however, several important problems the teacher should consider 
before attempting to decide upon the particular organization of activities and 
devices to be used. Thése problems are concerned with (1) providing for 
emotionalized controls, (2) providing for the social needs of students, (3) 
providing for individual differences in abilities and interests, (4) providing 
for directed study, (5) providing for the integration of learning experiences, 
and (6) providing for the measurement of outcomes as an integral part of 
learning. 


PROVIDING FOR EMOTIONALIZED CONTROLS 


Classroem Activities and Emotionalized Controls. The nature and impor- 
tance of emotionalized controls and their role in classroom experiences were 
fully discussed in Chapter 5. Because of their extreme importance in life, 
there should be no planning of classroom activities without careful con- 
sideration of emotionalized controls in relation to the other outcomes sought. 
Apparently some teachers forget that all classroom activities contribute 
directly or indirectly to the formation of attitudes, favorable or unfavorable. 
When least expected, “values” are sometimes fixed indelibly for good or bad. 
More important in the average schoolroom, perhaps, is the effect of the 
constant repetition of certain activities or practices, a process which fixes 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes and desirable or undesirable habits of 
behavior. Thus the teacher should constantly be concerned about the effect 
of school and classroom experiences upon the personalities of students. 

It seems important to re-emphasize that appreciations are “stamps of value” 
growing out of varied but satisfying experiences. These “stamps of value” 
(feelings of worthwhileness) apply to the utilitarian values, cultural values, 
and behavior values of life (social customs). Education deals with all of 
these. Knowledge and abilities may be power in the hands of an individual, 
but it is what an individual values that determines the Girection of his actions. 
The point to be made here is that “values” of some kind are bound to grow 
out of the classroom experiences; hence teachers should be interested in 
choosing activities from which students are likely to develop positive rather 
than negative attitudes toward those values generally approved by our society. 
Classroom experiences that deal with problems in realistic ways, that are re- 
lated definitely to life problems or needs, are much more likely to.produce 
desirable and favorable attitudes, appreciations, interests, ideals, and traits of 
behavior than are the formal lesson-hearing types of classroom recitations, 
There are two, important factors in the attainment of these outcomes: (1) 
the kinds of relationships with which students have experiences—often re- 
ferred to as subject-matter relationships, and (2) the kinds of experiences 
they have with these relationships (see pages 100 afid 101). 

Teaching ef Attitudes and Ideals. In attempting to decide how much em- 
phasis to give to the teaching of attitudes and ideals in the planning of 
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classroom activities, the teacher should study the three following curriculum 
problems: ° 


1. Shall secondary education be concerned only with the welfare and 
progress of the individual, or with these as they promise to contribute 
to the welfare and progress of society? 

2. Shall secondary education present merely organized knowledge, or 
shall it also assume responsibility for attitudes and ideals? 

3. Shall secondary education seek merely the adjustment of students to 
prevailing social ideals, or shall it seek the reconstruction of society? 


These and other related problems have been the subject of considerable 
discussion by educators for the past two decades. Prospective teachers 
should read carefully a report entitled Issues of Secondary Education’ pre- 
pared by a committee of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the NEA.’ This bulletin sets forth the main issues to be faced in the con- 
struction of a satisfactory curriculum fpr secondary schools." 

In the realm of “cultural” values, which we associate with literature, music, 
and art, we are concerned with those appreciations which contribute sub- 
stantially to the fullness, richness, and enjoyment of living. Such values are 
important because of the enjoyable and satisfying nature of the aesthetic 
and other responses experienced and their influence upon the outlook ot 
the individual. Teachers should recognize that such appreciations call for 
“enjoyment” experiences and other activities offering a chance to “feel” or 
experience the emotional responses out of which appreciations come. This 
need has given rise to the appreciation-type recitation, in which students are 
freed from the restraints of the more formalized recitation activities. 

Concomitant Outcomes of Classroom Activities. It is well to emphasize 
again that for the most part attitudes, appreciations, and interests are con- 
comitant outcomes. They are an outgrowth of activities in which the students 
are concerned with getting understandings and abilities. They are not reasoned 
products, although understandings may. be essential as a basis for such ap- 
proval or stamps of value. In the appreciation-type recitation, the activities 
are chosen primarily for their effectiveness in building attitudes, appreciations, 
and interests. All available experimental evidence points to the conclusion 
that the nature of the experiences in the learning situation determines, in large 
degree, the attitudes and interests engendered. It should be clear that the 


1. Report of the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the NEA, Bulletin No. 59, Vol. 20 (January 
1936). See also “Educational Needs of Youth,” in Evaluative Criteria (теу. ed.j;"Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Washington, D.C., 1950, pp. 35—46. 

2. See An Evaluation of Modern Education, а report sponsored by the Society for 
Curriculum Study, D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1942. See also Toward 
Improved Curriculum Theory, a repor: compiled and edited by Herrick and Tyler, 
No. 71 (March 1950), University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
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teacher is concerned fully as much with these outcomes as with any others 
and should provide for, them in planning his classroom work. He should be 
familiar with the best methods and techniques to be used in securing these 
outcomes. 


° 
PROVIDING FOR SOCIAL NEEDS 


The Importance of Social Adaptations. One of our problems today is to 
acquire and maintain satisfactory personal and social adjustments in various 
situations—in our families, among our friends, in our clubs and other 
organizations, in our community life, among our business associates, and on 
the job. These adjustments may be referred to as personality adaptations, 
and our Successes and failures, satisfactions and dissatisfactions in different 
situations depend upon the kinds of adaptations we have already acquired. 
The question we should raise here is whether the experiences our students 
have in their high-school courses can have any appreciable effect upon the 
important social adjustments they need to make. In other words, should 
we as teachers seek to make classro6m experiences contribute to desirable 
social adjustments? Are there certain types of classroom experiences that can 
contribute effectively both to social adjustments and to the attainment of the 
objectives of the course? Or, on the other hand, should the teacher ignore 
student needs relating to social adjustment in his attempt to attain the ob- 
jectives of the course? In attempting to answer these questions, we are 
considering the role of social adaptations in learning. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists tell us that it is important for every indi- 
vidual to maintain a balanced satisfaction of his basic needs. Their conclusions 
are based upon a study of the causes of maladjustment among individuals 
who have failed to attain normal and satisfactory adjustments in life. A 
balanced satisfaction or expression of all of his basic needs is essential to 
the healthful growth of the individual—physically,, mentally, emotionally, 
and socially. In modern parlance, all of these problems are encompassed by 
the term mental health. The problem of the mental health of individuals is 
one of the most important social problems in America today. It is a problem 
that teachers must face in its relation to classroom teaching—that is, what 
is to be done in the classroom and how. The next section will present some 
relevant considerations and some inferences from past practices. 

Problems of Social Adjustment. In Chapter 3 we discussed the le of our 
inherited drives or motives in initiating and directing our activities. Ap- 
parently we inherit drives to seek the companionship of others, to seek the 
approval of Sur associates, to achieve dominance or mastery in social situ- 
ati6tis, and so on. These drives naturally Jead to conflicts or competition 
with other individuals ‘and give rise to problems of, personal adaptation. Our 
problem as parents and teachers is to help young people learn to make ad- 
justments that will satisfy their personal desires and at the: same time meet 
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the demands of our complex society. Certainly there is no place in modern 
society for the philosophy of the “survival of the fittest” and “letting nature 


take its course.” 


A study of adjustment problems has led to general acceptance by psy- 


chologists and psychiatrists of the fact that certain basic needs 


are more 


inclusive than the so-called inherited drives. These needs have been variously 
classified and the student can consult the end-of-chapter references (page 
58) for such information. In this section we are concerned only with the 
social needs that should be considered by the teacher in planning his class- 
room activities. Perhaps the best way to illustrate these needs is to list the 


types of maladjustment we find among students in our classes: 


15 


The student who feels inferior for various reasons—who feels he isn’t 
as important as other people; who feels he hasn’t had a chance to do 
well; who feels helpless and lacks confidence in his ability; who feels 
other people consider him “no good” and inferior to others. 

The student who is not emotionally stable or mature—who worries 
about passing examinations; who worries about his work being satis- 
factory; who cannot control his temper; who is dependent upon others 
in deciding what to do and how to do it; who cries or gets angry over 
seemingly trivial matters; who sulks and acts negatively when he can- 
not have his own way; who is loud or boisterous; who cannot be de- 
pended upon. 


. The student who feels insecure in some way—who fears that he does 


not belong; who feels that he is not wanted; who feels that he is not 
liked; who feels that he is looked down upon. 


. The student who lacks confidence or self-reliance in various ways— 


who feels that he cannot succeed at anything; that he may fail his 
course; that he cannot produce a good project; that he cannot learn 
even if he does study; that he cannot give a good talk before the class 
or give a good demanstration; that he cannot perform some skill before 
an audience. 

The student who does not understand others adequately—who is anti- 
social in his conduct; who thinks everybody “has it in” for him; who 
cannot get along well with others; who cannot co-operate with others; 
who thinks everybody cheats; who thinks you cannot trust anybody; 
who thinks you must look out for yourself because nobody cares about 
anybody else. 


. The student who lacks satisfactory social adjustments of some kind— 


who lacks social skills; who doesn’t know what to do in certain social 
situations; who tries to bully or dominate companions or threatens 


3. Se: particularly Thorpe’s discussion of “Basic Needs and Mental Health™ in 
The Psychology of Mental Health, Ronald Press Co., New» York, 1950, рр. 31-64. 
See also the discussion by Crow and Crow of “The Dynamics of Human Behavior 


and Learning,” in Human Development and Learning, American Book Со, 
1956, pp. 125-147 
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them; who is inconsiderate of others in what he says or does; who inter- 
feres with the welfare of others; who has acquired unfortunate in- 
fantilisms such as ‘ationalization, showing off, bluffing, getting angry 
when thwarted, selfishness, jealousy, and so on; who has acquired with- 
drawing tendencies or daydreams excessively. 


These illustrations should be sufficient to show the varied nature of the 
adjustment problems. Many of these maladjustments are not readily detected 
because students who are maladjusted tend to hide their difficulties. Their 
actions may be an attempt to divert attention from their real difficulty. 

The teacher can help students acquire desirable adjustments by providing 
learning experiences chat contribute to the social needs of these students and 
give then? a feeling of satisfaction in making the desired adjustments. The 
following are the main needs to be provided for: 


The feeling of security and of belonging 

The feeling of personal worth 

The feeling of self-confidence ang self-reliance 

Freedom from nervous symptoms—growth in emotional maturity 
The feeling of consideration for the welfare of others 

The feeling of personal freedom 

Freedom from withdrawing tendencies 

The attainment of satisfactory social adjustment 


с;з сул кю H 


Why should teachers give these needs serious consideration in planning 
classroom activities? The following discussion of some traditional classroom 
practices should provide at least a partial answer. 

Limitations of Traditional Classroom Practices. The present generation of 
prospective teachers may not be entirely familiar with the type of recitation 
that was standard classroom procedure for several generations, even though 
traditional practices are still all too frequently used. In a literal sense, the 
term recitation means a re-citation of learned lessons? and originally recitation 
periods were just that—an opportunity for students to re-cite to the teacher 
what presumably had been learned before class. The recitation became in 
reality a testing period to see whether students had done their assignments— 
hence the use of the question-and-answer procedure or the recitation on as- 
signed topics, in which students told all they could remember of what they 
had studied. Variations of this procedure were used to give students an Op- 
portunity to demonstrate that they could do other assigned tasks, such as 
working out examples. 

The conception of the recitation period as a testing period led to unfortunate 
results in classroom practice. The teacher naturally became an assigner of 
tasks——lessons to be studied—and also a judge handing out rewards to the 
diligent and punishment to the laggards. Thus atténtion was diverted in large 
measure ffom the real objectives of education, and the teacher was forced 
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to seek various devices to create interest in the work and to motivate study 
of the assigned lessons. Such procedures frequently resulted in the wrong 
student-teacher attitudes: Completing lessons becathe largely a matter of 
meeting requirements or satisfying the teacher. It even resulted in the wrong 
teacher-student attitudes: the teacher assumed that,students were duty-bound 
to do the assignments and to comply with other requests without question. 
The student who did not conform was considered a willful troublemaker or 
а laggard. Thus both student and teacher were frequently on the defensive, 
instead of co-operating for truly valuable educational ends. 

In the light of modern educational practice, the shortcomings of the old- 
fashioned recitation may be summarized as follows: 


1. The emphasis was upon learning facts or getting information—and 
frequently these were not well understood. s 

2. The recitation of facts lacked interest and there was little work that 
called for reflective thinking. 

3. Students became “lesson-learners.” There was little real opportunity 
for gaining ability to plan, to initiate, to originate, to organize, and so 
on. 

4. Teachers became “lesson-hearers.” There was little real teaching, 
because class periods were devoted largely to testing students on their 
preparation of the assignment. 

5. Teachers were looked upon as task-assigners instead of directors of 
learning. This fostered wrong student-teacher attitudes. 

6. Textbook assignments prevailed (content set aside to be learned); 
hence there was little adaptation to life problems and student needs. 

7. Individual students were called upon to recite upon the lesson. There 
was little opportunity for group co-operation and other experiences 
essential to the development of responsibility and desirable social 
attitudes. 

8. There was lack of attention to individual needs and interests. Study- 
ing the assignmenPwas а common task for all. 

9. With emphasis upon teacher-assigned work, conditions did not fos- 
ter favorable attitudes toward the values of education and its relation 
to living. Students were indifferent to many set tasks because they 
had no interest in them. 

10. Attention of teacher and students was not centered upon real learning 
products recognized as such by the students. This fostered the 
“get=by” attitude. 


While the preceding descriptions and criticisms are intended to characterize 
much of the classroom procedure of thirty or forty years ago, recent obser- 
vations prompt the writer to say that such types of recitation are frequestly 
seen even today. In most schools, however, modern practices have gradually 
replaced the worst features’ of such “lesson-hearing” procedures. This has 
been due in large part tothe gradual acceptance of the newer philosophy of 
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education—that education is not merely a process of learning facts and stor- 
ing up knowledge, but that it is concerned with a many-sided development of 
the individual, includihg the ability to meet social demands. 

Meeting Social Needs in Classroom Activities. The question was previously 
raised whether there areccertain types of classroom experiences that can con- 
tribute both to social adjustment and to the attainment of the objectives of a 
course. This is precisely what modern practices are designed to accomplish. 
These “methods of teaching”’—ways of organizing classroom experiences 
or activities—are treated in the remaining chapters of the unit. A careful 
study of these methods should help the teacher do an effective job in the class- 
room. 

It is “of particular importance to consider the social needs of students in 
planning classroom activities. These needs can best be expressed in terms of 
the abilities required to satisfy them. These include the ability to function 
in the following ways: 


1. To analyze and think through the different kinds of problems we meet 
in everyday life 
2. To plan, organize, and execute projects of different kinds, both indi- 
vidual and group 
To share effectively in panel and group discussions 
To lead group discussions 
To act as chairman or secretary of a committee 
To act as a leader or presiding officer of a larger group 
To work with a group in planning a report or summary of some 
undertaking 
8. To express oneself effectively before an audience 
9. To plan and give demonstrations 
10. To participate effectively in group social activities 
11. To act effectively as a group leader in social activities 
12. To plan and direct social activities a 


а 2 


Not every class can provide activities that will contribute to the attain- 
ment of all the preceding outcomes, but many activities that should be used 
will make their contribution if they are handled in the right way. The result 
will be a greater range of student participation in learning experiences than 
existed in the traditional recitation period. This has an important bearing 
upon student development and morale. It should be added that the attitudes 
and actions of the teacher are a part of student experience and share in shap- 
ing the social adaptations of students. The student is truly a product of his 
environmert. 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDIUAL DIFFERENCES 


Surveys of individual differences in typical high-school classes show that in 
any class°we may expect a wide variation in intelligence, abilities, training, 
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previous experience, interests, attitudes, and ideals. The distribution of these 
differences in a class will vary considerably with its size and composition. 
But since the students in any class are there to get an education, we are not 
‘so much concerned with the “normal” distribution as we are with the particular 
distribution. As frequently emphasized in this book, the learning of the stu- 
dent must start where he is; consequently his learning needs depend upon 
where he is in an educational sense. The teacher’s problem is to select the 
learning experiences to meet these needs and to provide plans for carrying 
on these experiences effectively. Plans that can be used effectively in one 
course may not be adapted for use in another, a fact which the teacher should 
consider in planning course activities. For example, in some courses indi- 
vidual projects can be used to advantage in providing for individual needs 
and interests; in some, small groups can be used to provide necessary help; 
in some, the differentiated assignment can be used to advantage to provide 
for different levels of ability; in others, directed study, laboratory work, and 
individualized job assignments can be used; in still others, special plans, 
remedial groups, or special classes may Se most effective. Providing for indi- 
vidual differences should be considered a major problem requiring particular 
attention rather than a minor problem about which something should be done 
if possible. (The various plans used by teachers to provide for individual 
needs and differences are treated in Chapter 18.) Even when it is possible to 
provide for these differences, it is not easy. Lack of time and facilities may 
be the chief obstacles to be overcome. 


PROVIDING FOR DIRECTED STUDY 

Importance of Directed Study. Under the traditional recitation plan, stu- 
dents were expected to plan their own studying, usually during periods set 
aside for that purpose. When students had difficulty, they got help from a 
teacher who was free tq, assist them or from any other source available. 
This practice had its good points in that the responsibility was placed upon 
the student; he had to devise his own method of study. Its weakness lay in 
the failure to teach students good methods of study, ability to plan work, to 
organize data, and so on. The emphasis was upon learning a lesson or 
acquiring ability to perform a task. 

As the emphasis changed from lesson-learning and lesson-hearing to a 
concern with life problems and learning to do by doing, more attention had 
to be given to the direction of learning. In other words, with recognition of 
the fact that education is concerned with the acquisition of many special 
abilities and other outcomes in addition to the acquisition of knowledge, | it 
became evident that direction of learning activities was needed to assure 
desired and satisfactory outcomes. 

ther factors have played а part in the shift of emphasis to classrbom ac- 
tivities. The great increase in school enrollments brought into high school a 
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large number of students who needed stimulation to interest them in school- 
work and guidance in learning activities to make their work effective. 
Formerly, high-school*students were expected to prepare part of their work 
at home. Changed social conditions have so altered home life that fewer 
students now have satisfactory conditions for home study. Social activities 
in the home and the community interfere with any consistent program of 
home study today. Many teachers believe that better progress will be made 
if all learning is under the direction of the school. All of these factors have 
influenced many schools to plan their schedules so that students will have 
time to do their work during the school day, either through directed study 
during the class period, or in a supervised study period, or through the ar- 
rangemént qf a study schedule. Plans for teaching students how to study and 
for supervised study are discussed in Chapter 16. 

Nature of Directed Study. In selecting classroom activities, the teacher 
should give consideration to directed study because it is an important learning 
activity. Study is not, as frequently interpreted, merely learning or memoriz- 
ing facts. Study means learning by cne’s own efforts; it means learning how 
to use the experiences necessary to the attainment of the particular objective. 
For example, in a science lesson, studying means looking for relationships 
involved—such as cause-and-effect—organizing the relationships found, 
formulating conclusions relative to the understandings, and, finally, reaching 
the understandings sought. Such activity needs direction insofar as the stu- 
dent needs help in attacking the problem and proceeding correctly. The stu- 
dent needs to learn how to attack such problems. This is quite different from 
interpreting study to mean learning the facts as given in some book, so that 
they may be recited to the teacher. Since study activities can form an im- 
portant part of classroom work, their use and supervision should be carefully 
planned, so that they will contribute most effectively to learning. 


PROVIDING FOR THE INTEGRATION OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Importance of Integrating Learning Experiences. It is quite generally 
agreed that the chief test of the value of what is learned is the ability to use 
or apply it in everyday life. It is essential that the learner perceive the re- 
lationship of what is learned to situations in everyday life. Since this is what 
makes learning meaningful, the student must see from day to day how his 
activity fits into a larger whole or how it is important because of its relation 
to something he may want to do. Though a different outlook prevailed in the 
past, it may seem to the prospective teacher that no one could have any other 
point of view today. A brief review of the changes in view point should be 
htipful in establishing the importance of modern methods or operative tech- 
niques. ? 

Development of New Operative Techniques. The term operative techniques 
refers to the ways in which different devices, procedures, and techniques are 
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used in classroom work for the attainment of the ends sought. It is the purpose 
of this section to clarify the meaning of the term and to give the prospective 
teacher an understanding of the course of events that ed to present practices 
in teaching. The principal objective, however, is to enable the teacher to 
understand why different methods of organizing classroom activities came 
into existence, so that he can make a wise choice of the types of activities to 
be used under varying conditions. 

The establishment of public school systems in the United States and the 
adoption of group instruction dates approximately from the time of Horace 
Mann in the 1840's. With these developments, the daily recitation became 
a fixed procedure in most American schools. As time went on, special at- 
tention was given to teacher training and the improvement of teachitg. The 
educational philosophy that prevailed during the last half of the nineteenth 
century was that children are much alike, that schooling is largely a matter 
of learning facts, and that the mind can be trained by uniform practices. 
Hence it seemed natural to center attention upon the improvement of the 
daily recitation; contemporary textbooks on pedagogy devoted considerable 
spate to the ways of conducting the recitation. 

When the study of child nature began in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, there appeared the new concept of “education as development.” 
At about the same time, there arose a demand for revision of the curriculum 
to secure a better adaptation of schoolwork to the needs of the child. By 
1900, education was turning from emphasis upon subject matter to emphasis 
upon the child to be taught—his personal and social needs and his relation 
to a changing society, As with all such movements, changes developed 
slowly. The old ways persisted to such an extent that we are only now putting 
into general practice new methods of teaching and new types of school and 
curriculum orgc7ization growing out of the modern educational philosophy. 
Extensive experimentation since 1900 has produced new devices and tech- 
niques like the “reorganized” high school, objective testing, flexible grading, 
the project method, unit teaching, “integrated” and “core” curriculums, and 
so on, but the old methods have persisted in many schools. For example, we 
still find curriculums much like those of 1900; school organizations like the 
8—4 plan, with its subject and grade provisions; the daily recitation, with its 
emphasis upon question-and-answer procedure, and so forth. 

Even onthe basis of this brief account, it is easy to see why our schools 
follow so many different and even inconsistent practices and why there is 
such confusion about what is being attempted by the newer methods. With 
the old concept of education as a means of acquiring knowledge dnd training 
the mind, the daily recitation period naturally was considered the best type 
of operative technique. The daily recitation was short, ‘it could be definitely 
planned day by day, it was ‘suited to direct teacher control, and it, could be 
started, developed, and céncluded іп a single period. 


—— 
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With the new concept of education as development and gradual growth, 
learning periods cannet be treated as isolated recitation ог drill periods. One 
period should be related to the next. Hence, the work of several days, or 
even weeks, should be seen by the students as contributing to certain ends— 
all a part of a learning whole. This view resulted in the use of the long or 
“unit-assignment” type of plan for organizing the learning activities as parts 
of a larger whole. The day-by-day lessons as separate, distinct learning 
periods fail to satisfy the ends sought in the modern school. However, 
the “daily-assignment plan” can be adapted to obviate many of the criticisms 
of the old type of operative technique and thus be retained as an acceptable 
basis for planning classroom activities. These and related points of view will 
be discussed in the succeeding chapters in this unit. 

With the foregoing perspective, we should be able to see the possibilities 
of planning classroom work in different ways. In one situation the plan might 
be for a single day and cover a single division of learning complete in itself. 
At another time a week’s work might be planned as a unit, each day’s work 
being an important part of the whole. The work having been initiated one 
day, there would follow several days of learning activity and, finally, the 
culminating activity. This might be planned either on the “daily assignment” 
basis or as a project of several day’s duration. In the latter case, naturally, 
the work from day to day would not be planned as daily lessons, but would 
be determined by the learning needs on successive days in the course of 
completing the project. If one of the unit types of organization is employed, 
it will require its own type of operative technique. The point is that the 
teacher should adapt his operative techniques to the type of planning which 
will best integrate the activities of the learning situation. 


PROVIDING FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF OUTCOMES 


The Purposes of Testing. The primary purposes’ of testing are to discover 
what learning products have been attained, to determine what progress has 
been made toward the attainment of other learning products, to discover 
what skill has been gained in the use of learning products, and to reveal 
what difficulties the learner is encountering in his learning. Since these 
purposes are all centered upon the goals of real learning, it follows that test- 
ing can be a vital classroom activity, to be used whenever it will be helpful 
to the student in directing his learning and his progress. Properly used, 
testing can be an important, integral part of learning and an indispensable 
means of determining what further learning activities are needed. Many of 
the traditional tests have little value for these purposes. Teachers should 
make sure that the «tests they give are valid and reliable for the objectives 
sought, - 

Testing as a Learning Activity. The emphasis should be placed on testing 
asa part of the learning process. More commonly, testing has been considered 
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a part of the teaching process. Even Morrison’s “Mastery Formula” appears 
to stress the teacher’s role: “Pre-test, teach, test the rasult, adapt procedure, 
teach and test again to the point of actual learning.” * While it is true that the 
teacher, as the director of learning, must do the testing, the student should 
think of the testing process as an important step in his learning. The generally 
negative student attitude toward testing has resulted from the fact that much 
testing has been purposeless and unrelated to real learning. It has been used 
to get “marks” for a record, but these marks have been practically valueless 
as a measure of real learning. Little or no use is made of such tests for 
learning purposes, a fact that has contributed further to the lack of respect 
for tests. As a consequence, examinations have become objects of abhorrence 
instead of activities of value and interest. This attitude can be changed only 
by making testing a vital part of the learning activity and by helping students 
to regard it as such. Tests should be used to help students discover what 
they know or what they can do. This will help them determine their own 
learning needs. Such testing will be vital to the extent that it contributes to 
learning and fits into the learning activity most advantageously. Motivation 
may be gained in some classes through the use of check lists or scores or 
graphs which show the progress being made by the individual members of 
the class in attaining the desired outcomes. The various phases of testing in 
its relation to classwork are discussed in Chapter 19. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. Why should both group and individual instruction be considered by a teacher? 
Illustrate the functions and importance of each. 

2. Summarize the main points bearing on the problem of emotionalized controls 
in selecting and organizing classroom activities. How might these controls be 
provided for in a science lesson or unit? 

3. List some of the social peeds of students that should be taken care of in our 
regular classes, Why is this important? What bearing does this have upon the 
kinds of classroom activities? Illustrate their importance. 

4. Summarize briefly some of the principal shortcomings of the old type of recita- 
tion. What changes were needed most? Why? 

5. Why should a teacher be concerned with planning classroom activities to pro- 
vide for individual differences? List some plans teachers might use. 

6. Why should the teacher be concerned with planning for directed study as a 
classroom. activity? Illustrate. What changes in social conditions in modern 
society have made this a difficult problem for the schools? Illustrate. 

7. What is meant by the integrating of learning experiences? Why is this im- 
portant in planning classroom activities? What bearing do newer methods 
have upon this problem? Illustrate. 2 

8. Summarize the purposes of testing as given in our text. In what respects FAS 
traditional testing failed to serve these purposes? Justify testing as a part of 
the classroom learning activities. What does your answer suggest regarding the 
nature and time of testing? 


4. Morrison, op. cit., p. 81. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Che Unit-Plan Teaching Technique 


UNIT-PLAN TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


Most teachers are familiar with the daily-assignment type of planning and 
teaching and the kinds of classroom activities that are employed in it. Many 
teachers have become convinced, however, that longer-span planning is 
more effective and just as easy. More and more teachers are using the unit 
plan to organize their courses and, for that reason, are interested in the pos- 
sible ways of developing such units with their students. 

The unit-plan teaching technique consists simply of following the major 
psychological steps in developing a unit. Teachers are not agreed upon the 
particular devices to be employed, but a study of the practices of teachers 
in the development of lozger units shows a surprising uniformity in the use 
of certain steps. These divisions are not just a matter of convenience or 
logic; they are used because they are psychologically the natural phases of 
the learning procedure. The steps are applicable to any type of unit organi- 
zation by which a course may be planned. If the teacher has planned the 
course in advance, the three teaching Steps discussed in this chapter should 
be followed, whatever the type of unit. The development of the student 
work unit advocated in Chapters 9 and 10 also should follow the steps of 
the unit operative technique set forth in this chapter. The steps are just as 
applicable to units of experience or activity based upon student purposes, 
interests, or felt needs, as to units planned in advance. = 

Steps in Teaching a Unit. There are three important steps in teaching 
unit: (1) the initiation or iatroduction of the unit, (2) the development of 
the unit, and (3) the culmination of the unit. Although some teachers prefer 
to divide the learning activities into more steps, the three-step plan is psy- 
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chologically sound, since it follows the phases of the learning cycle—stimulus, 
assimilation, and mastery through use or application. 


STEP I: INTRODUCING OR INITIATING THE UNIT 


Purposes and Procedures. The purposes of the introductory step are three- 
fold: (1) to orient the students, (2) to motivate the students, and (3) to 
get the work of the unit under way. This step is important because it in- 
fluences in many ways the effectiveness of the entire unit. 

To orient the students is to give them a clear understanding of the purpose 
of the unit and the nature of the learning activities or problems involved. 
Different orientation techniques are used by different teachers, and the pro- 
cedures may vary for different units. However, orientation is usually directed 
toward the following ends: 


1. Getting in mind the significant divisions or aspects of the unit to be 
studied or worked upon 

2. Relating the new work to the past experiences of the students 

3. Getting an understanding of the relation of the unit to the work of the 
course—a perspective 

4. Setting up objectives for the work of the unit 

5. Getting a-well-rounded overview of the entire unit 


Orientation can be accomplished in tł > following ways: 


1. Telling by the teacher. The teacher can tell about the unit. He should 
give an informal talk, not a lecture. In this talk, the teacher can tell 
about the significant divisions or problems that will be studied, relate 
the new work to the past experiences of the students, show the relation 
of the unit to the rest of the course, point out the importance of the 
unit, and even set up the objectives or goals to be attained in working 
on the unit. The teacher should use appropriate illustrative material to 
make the talk interesting and to give the students a clear understanding 
of the scope and significance of the unit. 

2. Discussion by the teacher and students. Instead of using the telling 
method, the teacher may prefer to discuss the unit with the students. 
The purpose is to create interest by arousing curiosity about the prob- 
lems or topics to be studied in the unit. This is a more difficult method 
than the telling method and requires more skill, since there is a possi- 
bility that the discussion may become sidetracked on itrelevant 
matters. 

There are numerous ways in which the discussion can be started. 

The fellowing might be used by the teacher: a newspaper article, a 

> current topic of common interest, ап experiment, an interesting picture, 
an historical obiect, a machine, slides illustrating some phase of the 
unjt, a film relating to some problem of the uait. These devices can be 
used. to arouse curiosity and to challenge students to think about the 
problems involved. The teacher needs to have a well-planned course 
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of discussion outlined so that the discussion will center upon the dif- 
ferent aspects of the subject, topic, or problems to be taken up in the 
unit. The teacher will need to use a blackboaré outline, a diagram, 
a chart, or some other device to give the students a perspective of the 
unit as a whole. Student participation can be. secured by asking the 
students questions or asking them to suggest topics or problems that 
would be important to study. If the students have had experience in 
working on units, they can be asked to share in planning the work of 
the unit. This procedure will be discussed later in this section. 

3. Pretesting and study of test results. In initiating some units the use 
of a test to discover what students know about the subject may be 
a good way to challenge student interest, if the teacher presents the 
test in the right way. The test should be preceded, however, by a 
brief talk or discussion of the unit, as suggested above, to arouse 
interest. This must necessarily be brief if the test is to be given dur- 
ing the same period. The test for this purpose should be objective. 
For some classes in the social sciences, the multiple-choice type of 
test should be used. The tests can be scored, but they should not be 
given a grade or mark. 

At least two class periods are required for this method of initiating 
a unit. After the test is given, it should be scored and brought back 
to class the next day. It should then be used as a basis for discussion 
of the problems or topics to be studied in the unit. The outline of 
the unit can be presented by the teacher, or teacher and students 
can develop the plan for working on the unit, whichever seems ad- 
«visable to the teacher. 


The second purpose of the introductory step is to motivate the students in 
order to secure favorable attitudes and a desire to get at the work of the unit. 
This is a very important purpose. Orientation and motivation go hand in 
hand. Setting up the objectives of a unit and helping students to see their 
worth and importance are forms of motivation. Work which appeals to the de- 
sire to handle objects and materials may be a source of interest and thus a 
means of motivation. Various incentives may be used, but the best motives are 
to be derived from the nature and value of the work itself. 

The third purpose of the introductory step is to get the work under way. 
Here again a variety of techniques and devices may be used, such as (1) 
making a plan for the work—students and teacher working together, (2) 
giving students an assignment, (3) giving directions for beginning work on 
a study program, (4) gathering study materials needed for the unit, and (5) 
distributing outlines, guide sheets, and so on to be used as guices. 

Another important aspect of the introductory step is the orientation of 
the teacher, which is quite a different matter from ihe orientation of the 
students. The teacher needs to know a great deal about his students if he is 
to direct their work effettively and help them take care of their particular 
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needs. Indeed, one of the causes of poor teaching is failure to adapt the work 
to the abilities and needs of students. If the teacher is to direct the work 
properly, he will need to (1) determine the students’ knowledge of the content 
to be covered, (2) determine the chief needs of each student with reference 
to the unit, and (3) find out which students may need special help. 

The nature and extent of the information to be gathered will depend very 
much upon the nature of the subject-matter field and the unit. In mathe- 
matics and grammar, for example, detailed information about each student 
is essential. This information may be obtained through informal discussion, 
oral questioning, observation of students’ work, or testing. Some high schools 
give diagnostic tests in English and mathematics at the beginning of the fresh- 
man year (ninth grade) A well-constructed, teacher-made survey test is much 
bettef than any standardized test for this purpose because it can be made to 
cover details not included in the limited sample of a standardized test. Further- 
more, it is better adapted to test the ae of students in particular areas than 
a standardized test. 

Special Procedures. Some reactions? have adopted special techniques or 
procedures for the introductory step in unit teaching. These “approaches” or 
ways of carrying out the introductory step involve certain distinctive pro- 
cedures in accomplishing the three purposes of the introductory step. These 
approaches are designated as (1) the teacher-control approach, (2) the 
student-choice approach, and (3) the teacher-initiated co-operative approach, 
Because of their importance in getting the work of the unit under way and in 
shaping up the work of Step II of the unit procedure, it is important for every 
teacher to understand the techniques of these approaches. Each approach is 
explained in the sections that follow. 

Teacher-control approach. With this approach, the teacher assumes full 
responsibility for carrying out the details of the introduction, using any of the 
procedures suggested on page 223. This approach niay be used where the 
unit has been determined in advance, either by the teacher or the course of 
study. 

The first problem for the teacher is to orient and motivate the students. As 
suggested previously, there are many ways of doing this. One method consists 
of placing before the class such illustrative materials as pictures, specimens, 
drawings, diagrams, objects of interest, or even an experiment inc process. 
With these as a center of interest, the teacher, through informal discussion and 
telling, brings out the significant problems in the new unit and then presents 
the unit outline. 

Another procedure in orienting and motivating students is to tell a story 
suggesting the nature ofsthe problems of the unit, followed by an outline of 
the unit which indicates the objectives and nature Of the work to be done. 
Some teachers use as their point of departure news evefits with which students 
аге more or less familiar. Discussion is then stimulated by’ questions which 
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give students a foretaste of the problems of the unit. From this discussion the 
teacher proceeds to a statement of the purpose of thesunit and a brief exposi- 
tion of the work to be done. 

Perhaps the best procedure is for the teacher to prepare a “story” which 
sets forth the scope of the unit and the important aspects to be developed. The 
teacher can tell this story in an interesting, informal way, making use of any 
kind of illustrative material that may be helpful in promoting an understanding 
of the unit and the problems involved. Slides and moving pictures are espe- 
cially adapted to this type of introduction. 

The last phase in initiating the unit is to start the actual work on the unit. 
This is the transition from step one to step two. At this point several courses 
are open to the teacher, depending upon the plan to be followed in carrying 
out the work of the unit. If the contract plan (explained in Chapter 18) or 
differentiated flexible assignments are to be used, the teacher should present 
these in mimeographed form so that the students can make their choice of 
work to be done. The members of the glass are then ready to proceed accord- 
ing to the directions given them. If the plan provides for individualized or 
directed study, guide sheets and other outlines may be given out. If the daily- 
assignment method or the study-work-discussion method (discussed in a fol- 
lowing section) is to be used, the assignment may be made for the first day or 
for the first segment of work. If workbooks are to be used, these may be 
given out with the proper directions for the first assignment (see diagram on 
page 231). 

Student-chvice approach. In the student-choice approach the students 
choose the unit. As the name implies, the selection grows out of the interests 
and purposes of the students. This approach can be particularly effective in 
certain elementary grades, where the sequence of units is not especially im- 
portant, since almost any desirable unit may result in knowledge, abilities, and 
qualities of character which are useful and essential in everyday life. At the 
high-school level, this approach can be used in a course where the sequence 
of units is not important and where any of. a number of different units may 
contribute satisfactorily to the objectives of the course; or in a course where 
individual students can work on different units and later pool their findings to 
contribute to the development of the course as a whole. In using this approach 
the students should have a list of acceptable units from which to make their 
choice, or areas of life situations from which desirable units can be developed. 
When students work on such units, there should be guidance by the teacher so 
that desirable and essential learnings are obtained without unnecessary loss 
of time. pits 

The procedure to be used is first to orient students to the types of life prob- 
lems with which the course is concerned. This is often referred to psycho- 
logically as a “setting-tke-stage” plan. Instead of the teacher’s deciding what 
unit is to be used, the students select the unit following a discussion of the 
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nature and importance of different units that could be studied. If the nature 
of the subject matter аза the organization of the class permit, individuals or 
groups of students may work on different units instead of all working on one 
unit. Efforts can be pooled at a later date, and the members of the class will 
thus benefit in a number of ways. By this procedure different interests will be 
satisfied, the students will secure the advantages of division of labor, and all 
will receive training through the activities necessary to pool their findings and 
organize the whole field of endeavor, Some teachers have used this approach 
very effectively in such courses as American Democracy and World Relations. 

In this approach, making out the plan for the actual work of the unit is a 
co-operative procedure, students and teacher working together to set up the 
objectives and to outline what is to be done. This work completed, the class is 
ready for the development step (see diagram on page 231). 

Teacher-initiated co-operative approach. In this approach, the teacher 
chooses the unit and makes the introduction, but the plan of work is developed 
co-operatively by the teacher and stydents. There are no guide sheets pre- 
pared in advance. If these are needed, they are worked out as a part of the 
plan. 

In the first stage of this approach, the teacher presents the general nature 
and importance of the proposed unit, including certain interesting aspects of 
the unit. This may be characterized as an informal “sales talk.” There fol- 
lows an informal discussion of the values of such a unit and a determination 
of the goals or objectives to be realized through a study of the unit. A plan of 
work is then developed. 

This approach differs mainly from the student-choice approach in that the 
unit is predetermined by the teacher and the introduction is in his hands. The 
teacher plans the orientation and motivates as best he can, whereas in the 
student-choice approach the discussion provides orientation, and motivation 
comes from the students’ purposes and desires in chosing the unit; it is their 
own choice even though they may be guided by the teacher’s suggestions. 
While the second part of the teacher-initiated co-operative approach is very 
much like the student-choice approach, it differs radically from the teacher- 
control approach in that there are no “prepared-in-advance” assignment ог 
guide sheets or outlines to be used in the development of the unit. The particu- 
lar goals and plan of work are worked out co-operatively. To be sure, this is 
done under teacher guidance; moreover, because of his superior knowledge 
of the unit, the teacher may need to add to the proposals of the class. This 
phase of the planning is essentially a problem-solving approach, and there must 
be sufficient time allotted to the discussion of the unit to assure a good plan. 

The weakness of this approach is the fact that students do not know enough 
about ће unit to make a good plan. However, they can raise questions and 
suggest procedures, which the teacher can help them evaluate. Through such 
discussions a clearer understanding of the unit and the nature and value of the 
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objectives can be secured. In this way a desirable plan of work can grow out 
of the discussion. The students are then ready to stag the developmental step 
according to the plan. 


STEP П: DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


Purposes. The primary purpose of the developmental step is the attainment 
of the objectives or goals of the unit. This phase of the unit is devoted to learn- 
ing experiences essential to the attainment of a number of more specific objec- 
tives as well as the larger goals of the unit. These learning experiences should 
be unified and integrated, each day’s work contributing something that 
furthers the completion or mastery of the unit objectives. The time devoted 
to this step is essentially an assimilative period, but it is not intended for the 
assimilation of bits of unrelated knowledge. This removes it from the realm 
of “lesson-learning.” In the course of the work, new ideas and new problems 
may arise, which can modify the objectives and plans, but the broad outlines 
and important parts will remain the same if the unit is well planned. The 
developmental step may be characterized as a period of functional learning. 

Procedures. There appear to be no generally accepted unit-type procedures 
to follow in the developmental step. Since there are varying student needs and 
varying types of units, it seems desirable for teachers to work out their pro- 
cedures to fit the demands of each learning situation. Thus the classroom 
activities used from day to day should be those best adapted to the attainment 
of the objectives of that phase of the work. These include such activities as 
(1) directed study, (2) forms of discussion, including discussion led by the 
teacher, student panel discussions, round tables, and open forums, (3) prac- 
tice periods, (4) lecture-demonstrations, (5) co-operative developmental 
work, (6) review and summarization, and (7) assimilative testing. The 
choice of appropriate activities is a problem for the individual teacher to 
decide. ә 

In some schools teachers have used certain types of unified plans designed to 
integrate the work of this assimilative step or period of work. These are 
sometimes referred to as the directed-study procedure and the study-work- 
discussion procedure, which are described in the following sections. 

Directed-study procedure. This procedure is employed under the teacher- 
control approach, the theory being that the period of work should be devoted 
to a study of the problems or topics of the unit according to some unified 
plan. Various devices are used in guiding this procedure. The students study 
one topic or problem after another in a systematic way, each activity con- 
tributing to the attainment of the objectives or goals of the unit. There тау 
be a number of lesser goals or objectives along the way, but each is an im- 
portant part of the whole. + › i 

To organize such learaing and prevent needless loss of time, some plan is 
needed. This is furnished through guide sheets, differentiated assignment 
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sheets, outlines, or workbooks. In some plans, students work individually on 
the problems or exercisus. This provides for individual differences, since those 
who complete the regular work quickly can work on special projects or other 
work, while the rest of the students are completing the required work. ' Some 
teachers combine discussion periods with individualized work, thus correlating 
the two to assure proper assimilation and integration. Under this plan, the 
class may take up the culminating step when the teacher is convinced that most 
of the students have attained the objectives of the unit. Depending upon the 
kind of unit, this may be determined by adequate testing or by subjective 
evaluation. It is not just a question of “completing” sets of exercises or jobs. 
Teaching and reteaching may be an essential part of the assimilative activities. 

Study-work-discussion procedure. This procedure differs from the directed- 
study procedure in that it does not provide an outline or plan for individual 
or group study. The study-work-discussion procedure approximates the daily- 
assignment method, but each topic or problem of the unit is taken up separately 
for group study. There follows a work period for application, practice, or the 
gathering of needed data or materials, depending upon the nature of the unit. 
This phase is in turn followed by a discussion to clinch findings or to sum- 
marize results. The textbook, guide sheets, outlines, or workbooks may be 
used as guides. Care must be taken to keep the activities integrated so that 
their relation to the development of the unit as a whole will not be overlooked 
by the students. To this end a chart or blackboard outline of the unit should 
be kept before the class to help correlate and integrate the work as it pro- 
ceeds. The organization of the divisions of the unit is essential because the 
choice of the classwork and outside activities will depend upon the nature of 
the work required. 

As the name of the plan suggests, the activities include study, work, and 
discussion, The attempt to distinguish between study and work is not easily 
justified, since study is work and some kinds of мк may be called study. 
The terms study and work as used here refer to а variety of activities necessary 
to attain successive objectives; apparently there is no sharp distinction between 
them. For example, many activities in developing a project which might be 
characterized as study really constitute work in applying or doing. Study is not 
to be used in the sense of lesson-learning, though it may be desirable in some 
instances to memorize or learn names, dates, formulas, and so on. o 

The purpose of the study phase of this procedure is to get an understanding 
of the problems and relationships involved in the unit. This is a group ac- 
tivity. The work phase is primarily to gain abilities through application or to 
gather more data and materials needed to carry out a project or further the 
solution of the problems upon which the group is working. After certain 
phases or problems have been studied and worked дроп, there follows a discus- 
sion period to bring together ideas and summarise results for the whole 
group. This cycle of study-work-discussion is applied to each unit division. 
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However, it might also be applied to subproblems. As a matter of fact, this 
procedure is not limited to the unit teaching technique; it could be used in 
any learning situation concerned with the understanding of some topic or 
problem or the attainment of an ability. 3 

Some Common Problems in Developing a Unit, Regardless of the particular 
type of procedure used in developing a unit, there are certain important prob- 
lems that all teachers have in common. Some of these have been mentioned 
from time to time, but it seems desirable to summarize the essential points 
here. 

Methods of integration. It has been pointed out that one of the important 
problems is to keep the work of the unit properly integrated. The student 
must see the significant relationship of the work he is doing to the whole unit. 
With too much individualization there is the danger of losing this understànd- 
ing. Integration may be accomplished through (1) group discussion in which 
relationships are brought out, outlined, and summarized, or (2) teacher ex- 
planation and illustration. While either method can be used effectively, the 
teacher will find it more economical to offer his own explanation. Any kind of 
illustrative material that shows the significant relationships should be used. 
Slides and moving pictures have special value here. 

Provision for individual needs. While the primary outcomes, the principal 
goals of the unit, are important, individual needs must not be neglected. 
Some students may need special exercises to correct some defect or satisfy 
some need. Then there is the problem of developing initiative and self-direc- 
tion. Opportunity should be afforded for the development of individual 
talents and creativeness. Habits of study and the ability to use reference 
materials are other matters requiring attention. It can be seen from these 
examples that planning learning activities to provide for individual differences 
and general needs, beyond what is accomplished in the unit learning activities, 
is a difficult but important problem. 

Pooling interests and efforts. The pooling of interests and efforts is not the 
province of any one type of procedure. Whenever interests and organization 
permit, there is no reason why students should not work on different problems 
or different aspects of a problem or unit. Then their individual findings can be 
pooled at some convenient time, thus saving time and effort and also furnish- 
ing excellent training in such abilities as preparing a report; learning to evalu- 
ate what is essential in presenting findings to someone else; making maps, 
charts, and other illustrative materials; and co-operative planning. 

Making assignments. An assignment is a special set of directicns to secure 
certain learning activity for certain ends. In this sense, all the plans direeting 
student activity at any time could be termed assignments: But we have become 
so accustomed to the traditional lesson assignment of “something to be 
learned for tomorrow” that the term assignment has become distasteful: it 
suggests some unpleasant or perhaps unnecessary task. In the unit-plan 
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procedure there may be many occasions when outside activities will prove 
valuable and necessary. In such cases assignments are in order, provided 
that the time element and other conditions make them feasible. The require- 
ments of a good outside assignment are the same as those for the daily- 
assignment procedure discussed in Chapter 13. Under the unit-plan procedure, 
all activities should fit within a group of unified activities. Therefore, an 
Outside assignment should not be looked upon as something additional to or 
apart from classroom work. If it is a set of Vital, contributing activities and is 
so considered by the student, the assignment of outside activities cannot be 
legitimately questioned. The organization of the school program will determine 
in large measure whether outside assignments should be common practice. The 
technique of making such assignments will be discussed in Chapter 13. 

Using guide sheets. Apparently teachers follow no uniform Practice’ in 
determining what to include on guide sheets. An examination of such mimeo- 
graphed or dittoed guide sheets shows that the items most commonly included 
are (1) an outline of minimum essentials or sets of questions or problems for 
study, (2) directions for study, and (3) references for reading or study. Some 
contain lists of supplementary projects: The time allotment is also given for 
different divisions or phases of the work. Other items included on guide 
sheets are: a vocabulary list of important words; experiments to be performed; 
topics for discussion, dramatization, or demonstration; lists of materials and 
apparatus needed; assignments for individual reports to be made to the class; 
additional elective work or projects; and reading lists for required or supple- 
mentary reading. The items included vary according to the type of unit and 
the subject-matter field. 

Planning the work of the unit. Proper planning constitutes an important 
problem, since the unit Procedure must be very carefully guided. If units are 
planned in advance, the outline of each division or phase of the unit may be a 
sufficient guide fo. the teacher when accompanied by necessary notations 
concerning desired activities. Such outlines can be blocked off into work 
plans for successive days. As the work proceeds, notations can be made of 
assignments, special activities, and so on. Some teachers use a chart for the 
entire period of work, specifying what phase of the work is planned for differ- 
ent days. Since the schedule can be revised as the work proceeds, a systematic 
check is kept on the progress of the class. 

Many teachers plan the work of the unit by means of daily lesson plans. A 
brief outline of each day’s work, showing the objectives and the nature of the 
work, gives sufficient detail, yet is not burdensome to prepare. If the work is 
planned on the basis of the unit Operative technique, the day-by-day planning 
will in no way revert to the daily-recitation procedure. The different types 
of lesson plans illustrated in Chapter 13 may be readily adapted for us with 
unit planning and teaching. Hi 
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STEP Ш: CULMINATING THE UNIT 

Purposes. The culminating activities can serve several purposes. Unfor- 
tunately, many teachers consider them to be a means of appraisal and nothing 
more. While the purposes will vary with the kind of unit or the subject-matter 
field, the following purposes may be served by the culminating step: 


Reteaching and remedial work 

Integration of the work of the unit 

Training in organizing and summarizing 

Training in giving expression to what has been learned 
Self-evaluation—a check on student learning 
Stimulation of interest in schoolwork and in learning 
Final test of mastery—evaluation of student learning 
Evaluation of the unit 


The accomplishment of these purposes will depend very much upon the 
culminating procedures used. While there are no particular types of unit pro- 
cedure. in general use, it seems advisable to analyze certain practices or 
devices that may Бе used. 

Review and Summarization Procedures. Some teachers use a plan of review 
for this step which summarizes the main aspects of the unit. Books, notebooks, 
or other, materials may be used by the students during the summarization, 
The work of the unit is outlined and a summarization of the unit divisions or 
problems is made. In some cases this is accomplisked through the use of a 
workbook. The purpose is to bring together the generalizations and facts 
that have been learned. The danger is that this may become merely a com- 
pendium of facts to be remembered. If rightly handled, the discussion of the 
essential facts and relationships is an excellent means of integrating the unit 
and correcting any misconceptions. 

In the review procedure, individual students maybe held responsible for 
summarizing certain phases of the work of the unit, by means of “floor talks” 
or reports. Demonstrations and exhibits of illustrative work and projects also 
can be used. These will make the review more interesting and will help 
integrate the work of the entire unit. Some teachers arrange for the reshowing 
of slides and films to clinch the outstanding relationships and to review im- 


portant facts. 
Such review procedures are usually 
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followed by a test on the unit. The 
appraisal of outcomes must not be overlooked; students and teachers should 


not look upon this procedure simply as a means of getting marks for school 


лесогіѕ. The interest students take in the test depends upon the morale of the 


school and the ability of the teacher to stimulate interest in real learning. If 


the teacher succeeds in this, students will be interested in the tests as a measure 
of their mastery and an index to further learning that they may need. After 
the final test, some schools provide for special study and help for those who 
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fail to make a satisfactory showing. Then a retest on the unit is given. Usually 
schools that provide for such reteaching give other work to students who pass 
the test satisfactorily. There seem to be no data available showing the extent 
of such practices. 

Special Activities. In some schools the culmination of some units of work 
includes special activities, such as an assembly program or play, which offer 
a fitting expression of what has been accomplished. Culminating events that 
are especially applicable to household arts are demonstrations, style shows, 
dinners, teas, and so on, which involve the application and use of the 
knowledge and abilities acquired through the work of the unit. Exhibits of 
work done in other classes, while less spectacular than the homgmaking 
demonstrations, serve as a means of motivation and are of educational value 
if the work is evaluated and studied in connection with the culmination of the 
unit. The exhibit in itself, especially if it is prepared and arranged by the 
teacher, may be of little value as a culminating activity. 

Evaluation. While the evaluation of the work of a unit is not one of the 
steps in the unit teaching technique, it should be given careful consideration 
by every teacher. There are two aspects of this problem that merit special 
treatment here: evaluation by the teacher and evaluation by the students. As 
teachers, we would naturally put our emphasis upon teacher evaluation because 
we think of the teacher’s responsibility for effective instruction; student evalua- 
tion, on the other hand, might seem to invite unfortunate student criticisms. 
Clearly, it is important to consider the purposes and techniques of evaluation. 

Besides appraising the work of a unit to determine whether the outcomes 
of learning experiences indicate a satisfactory attainment of the objectives, 
other purposes of evaluation are to review the organization of the unit and 
the procedures, devices, und techniques used. Data thus obtained may help 
improve the teaching of the particular unit or of other similar units. Teacher 
evaluations can be accomplished in different ways during the progress of the 
unit a$ well as at its conclusion. Desired information can be obtained as the 
work progresses through observation of the students’ work, interests, and 
difficulties, and also by means of tests to measure progress. In some units, 
questionnaires or “expressionnaires” may help to determine interests and 
attitudes, and in some instances to measure understandings that cannot be 
checked by formal testing. These devices will also assist in evaluating the 
attainment of certain objectives. Such devices may be used, in addition, to 
secure the students’ evaluation of the unit. Information thus secured may 
help to evaluate the organization of the unit or the procedures, devices, or 
techniques used. From these different sources the teacher can gather pertinent 
material for future use. Р, 

If handled rightly, student-evaluation of the work of a unit тау proye valu- 
able for teacher and students alike. While co-operative planning of the work 
of a unit by teacher and students lends itself most readily to student evaluation, 
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the teacher-control approach also can make effective use of such evaluation. 
It is not a matter of asking students whether they think the unit is a success or 
failure. Student evaluation discloses important problems centering on the 
students themselves. To illustrate, during the culminating activities students 
can summarize what they have gained from the unit-information they consider 
important, abilities that will help them in the future, new concepts of interest 
and importance, even neglected aspects that they would have liked to study— 
all positive contributions emphasizing the value of schoolwork and the fact 
that success in attaining desired outcomes comes from one’s own learning 
activities. This sort of evaluation, if handled tactfully, should help build 
favorable attitudes toward the importance of education and the need for 
wholeheartéd participation in classroom work. 

‘As suggested previously, such evaluations can be accomplished through class 
discussion or the use of questionnaires and expressionnaires. Students might be 
asked to give their ideas in written reports or talks before the group, in which 
they should feel free to express their ideas candidly. Such evaluations should 
aim to be constructive, with emphasis upon the values of the work and possible 
ways of increasing its value to students. The students should not attempt an 
evaluation of the teaching, although the teacher will learn what can be done to 
improve future learning situations. The appraisal should be undertaken as a 
problem in student self-evaluation—helping the student survey what he has 
learned and what he might have learned. It should aim to promote the feeling 
that students have a vital interest in learning experiences that mean so much 
to their future success and personal welfare. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. Explain the meaning of “unit-plan teaching technique.” What are the major 
steps or phases? Are these psychological in character? Explain. 

2. What are the purposes of the introductory step? In what ways may these 
purposes be accomplished? Which do you think would be most effective? 
Why? 

3. Explain the meaning of the “teacher-control approach.” How may this plan 
be carried out? Evaluate it as a plan. 

4. Explain the meaning of the “student-choice approach.” How may it be 
be carried out? In what respects does it differ from the teacher-control 
technique? Evaluate it as a plan. ‘ 

5. Explain the meaning of the “teacher-initiated co-operative approach.” In 
practice how does it differ from the two preceding approaches? Under what 
conditions should each approach be used? Explain. ч j 

6. Explain the purposes of the developmental step in the unit-plan operative 


° " technique. What kinds of learning experiences may be made use of during 


this period? WHat factors should influence the choice? Compare briefly the 
precedures suggested under the “directed-stutiy procedure” and the “study- 


work-discussion procedure.” e 
7. Compare the organization of classroom activities that may be used under each 
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approach. To what extent can study activities, discussion, and so on, be used 
under the co-operative approaches? Explain. 3 

8. Is the unit-plan operative technique adapted to the intégration of work in the 
subject? Explain the importance of integration and how it can be accom- 
plished under the unit plan. з 

9. To what extent is the unit plan adapted to provisions for associate and con- 
comitant outcomes? To the pooling of interests and efforts? Explain and 
illustrate. 


11. Explain the need for guide sheets and assignments in using the unit-plan 


use of assignments under the daily plan of teaching. з 
12. In what ways may unit plans be made for the unit-plan operative technique? 
Can daily plans be used with this technique? Explain, Э 
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CHAPTER 12 


Planning Daily Classroom Activities 


ESSENTIAL TYPES OF PROCEDURE 


The purpose of this chapter is to set forth the essentials of teaching proce- 
dures that are being used to advantage in organizing classroom activities. It 
has been pointed out in preceding chapters that certain types of outcome can 
be attained most effectively through certain kinds of experience. This fact has 
led teachers to formulate procedures that have proved valuable in organizing 
and directing classroom activities. These teaching procedures are really sets 
of unified activities designed to help attain desired outcomes. They are re- 
ferred to as “unified” activities because they represent a planned attack, by 
students and teacher working together, to attain certain ends. The students are 
not fitted into a pattern; ather patterns of activity develop out of the learning 
experiences that contribute most effectively to the attainment of the objectives 
or goals of the work. 

Traditionally, these teaching procedures have been referred to as “methods 
of teaching.” In reality, they should be looked upon as ways of organizing the 
learning experiences during a class period. Since these procedures have proved 
to be effective ways of organizing classroom activities, it seems desirable to 
analyze them before discussing different v/ays of planning the classwork from 
day to day. 

Any of the various types of procedure may take part or all of a class period; 
they may even be continued into another class period. It is the responsibility, 
of the teacher to study the possibilities of adapting the different procedures to 
the needs of the class. To be able to do this the teacher must know the 
essential characteristics of each procedure and the methods of organizing and 
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directing the related activities. These procedures are treated under the follow- 
ing categories: 
* 
Discussion procedures 
Directed study and practice activities 
. The lecture method, telling, and explanation 
. The lecture-demonstration procedure 
Organized drill (memorization) 
Reviews 
. Testing 
Questioning 


مض د می یرم 


DISCUSSION PROCEDURES 


„Meaning of the Term. The term discussion is used here to designate group 
classroom activities in which the teacher and students co-operatively consider 
certain topics or problems. Discussion means—or, at any rate, should mean— 
thoughtful consideration of the relationships involved in the topic or problem 
under study. The relationships are“analyzed, compared, and evaluated, and 
conclusions may be drawn. Usually the discussion follows an assignment 
which has been prepared beforehand, either during a supervised study period 
or at some other time convenient for the students. Obviously this procedure 
requires a statement or enumeration of the facts that are being analyzed, com- 
pared, and evaluated; opinions or mere allegations without supporting 
evidence are of little value in discussion. The effectiveness of such a procedure 
will depend in large measure upon the ability: of the teacher to secure the 
wholehearted co-operation of his students in the work and also, of course, upon 
the nature of the activities used to further the discussion, The use of discussion 
is an attempt to get away from the traditional classroom procedure, in which 
question-and-answer and recitation predominated. A variety of means can be 
employed to get the facts before the class, thereby.making the work more 
interesting. Whatever the activities used, the essential purpose of discussion is 
to get the desired understandings through an analysis and evaluation of the 
facts. 

Techniques of Discussion. As already pointed out, the discussion procedure 
requires a presentation of facts as the basis for discussion of topics or problems. 
There are many different ways of doing this. Questions and answers by both 
teacher and students can promote thoughtful consideration of the work at 
hand. While teacher leadership is most common, student leadership should 
also be used when it can be effective. The latter affords valuable training and 
may Бе ar‘added factor in creating interest and inspiration. Discussion ac- 
tivities can be varied in the following ways: 

1. Students can be called upon by the teaches to give the facts, describe 


a situation, explain an event, and so on, to,get a discussion started, 
This requires teaching skill in following up the students’ contri- 
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bution with questions to stimulate the desired analysis and evaluation 
by members of the class. 

2. The teacher can introduce the topic or problem, giving enough 
facts or explanation to serve as a basis for iscussion. Then ques- 
tioning can proceed, with other facts supplied as they are needed. 

3. As a basis for discussion, an outline of points to be discussed can 
be worked out co-operatively by teacher and students. Then dis- 
cussion of these points can proceed with questions and answers by 
both teacher and students. This is better than using an outline 
made by the teacher alone. 

4. Students can be called upon to present personal experiences re- 
lated to the topics or problems being studied. Class discussion гап 
follow. naa... 

5. Special reports on topics under discussion can be used to furnish > 
additional facts of interest. These can be discussed by the class. 

6. Demonstrations can be given, either by individuals or by groups, 
presenting various facts bearing upon the topics under discussion. 
These can provide a very valuable basis for discussion. 

7. Illustrative material can be collected and displayed. Museum col- 
lections can be used here to advantage. Individual students may be 
asked to explain the material in relation to the topics being discussed, 
or the teacher may do this. The teacher can also bring out the de- 
sired points through questioning. 

8. Special talks can be given by students in connection with the use 
of illustrative material. Discussion can bring out important points. 

9. Special work of students can be exhibited. This includes any kind 
of work that has a bearing upon the topics or problems studied. 

10. Students can be called upon to prepare proposals for the solution 
of problems under discussion and present them to the class. 

11. Various students can be selected from time to time to give sum- 
maries of work zne, topics covered, or problems discussed. 

12. The pros and cons of questions under discussion can be worked 
out by the whole class co-operatively, or by committees or indi- 
viduals. 

13. Debate-discussions can be prepared by pairs of students on im- 
portant topics involving controversial matters. 

14. Debates can be used to bring out important points concerning topics 
or problems. These need careful supervision, however, to prevent 
waste of time. 

15. Panel discussions, round-table discussions, open forums, and sym- 
posiums can provide valuable experience in thinking through prob- 
lems. Such discussions also have value as forms of socialization. 


One of the purposes of the’ discussion procedure is to unify or integrate the 
work of the class. This cat: be done by organizing, outlining, and relating the 
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facts studied. Such a procedure offers valuable training in reflective thinking. 

Directing Group, Discussion, As has been pointed out, the success of group 
discussion will depend largely upon the ability of the teacher to secure the 
wholehearted co-operation of his students and to select and organize worth- 
while activities that will contribute to the discussion. An important step is the 
initiation of the discussion. The teacher has the responsibility of introducing 
the topic or problem. He can do this himself or, if the students have had 
some experience in group discussion, he can call upon some student to state the 
problem or topic to be discussed. If there is to be a panel discussion, for ex- 
ample, the introduction can be made by the leader of the panel. A number of 
important points may be clarified in introducing a topic for discussion: (1) the 
nature of the topic or problem, so that all will know exactly what is being dis- 


“cussed, (2) the importance of the topic or problem, (3) reasons why the class 


should be interested in it, and (4) its relation to what is being studied. It 
is not assumed that all these points should be included whenever a discussion 
is started; rather they are points that can be covered, more or less informally, 
in the course of introducing the subject under discussion. A good teacher will 
use some such approach. The teacher can take the lead, but much will depend 
on his personal bearing and tact in working with the group. 

Students should be drawn into the discussion by questioning, and the course 
of the discussion can be directed by further questioning; but after a time 
students should be able to carry forward the discussion effectively with a mini- 
mum of teacher supervision. The following suggestions may be of assistance 
in guiding informal discussions: 


1. The approach is important. The teacher might introduce the topic 
or problem. If a student introduces the topic or problem, the teacher 
can help out by asking questions. For example, “Can you think of 
another good reason for our being interested,in this problem? Why 
is it important?” 

2. Somebody must lead. Do not let the discussion bog down. Ask 
questions at appropriate times to stimulate curiosity and interest. 
For example, “Was that the only reason for the colonists’ objections? 
Why did they do what they did?” 

3. Keep the discussion on the important points. For example, “Do 
you really think that would have been very important? What you 
say may be true, but it seems to me that we are getting away from 
the main point. Who sees something more important that must have 
caused these men to act as they did?” 

4. Get others to add ideas, but do not press or embarrass students. 

* For example, “It seems to me that there are some other facts that 
would account for the passage of this ЫШ. Who has some other 


eideas about this?” $ 
5. Ask students to explain what they mean. For example, “That 
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seems all right, but I’m not sure we all understand what you mean, 
Bill. Will you please explain again just what wa; done and why. 
Why was the name ‘gerrymander’ used?” 

Ask for other interpretations or points of view, but avoid argu- 
ments, For example, “I was interested in John’s interpretation, 
but I’m not sure everyone would agree with his explanation. Does 
anyone in class have a different interpretation?” If no one responds 
and if another point of view is important, the teacher should con- 
tinue, “What do you think of this interpretation?” or “This is the 
point of view (or accepted point of view) of some historians. Why 
is this important?” 

Ask students to evaluate facts or points of views. For exampie, 
“John has given us these facts about the action of the Congress. 
Frank, do you think this was exactly what was done? Give us your 
idea of what happened.” Then after Frank has spoken, “How many 
of you agree with Frank? Raise your hands. Those who agree with 
John raise your hands.” (Settle the, point.) 

Get students to summarize what has been done so far. For example, 
“Tt seems to me that we have arrived at a point where we should sum- 
marize the facts about the weaknesses of the government under the 
Articles of Confederation. Will each of you write down five weak- 
nesses that you think most important; then we will compare our 
lists and add others to get as complete a list as possible.” 

Clear up mistakes and misinterpretations as the discussion proceeds. 
For example, “You heard the explanation Harvey gave. I’m wonder- 
ing if that is correct. Does someone have a different idea?” 

Be sure important points are not overlooked. For example, “These 
comments are all good, but I’m afraid we have overlooked a very 
important point. Does anyone have an idea of what it may be?” 
(The teacher should supply the point, if no one else can.) 

Teach students të recognize that there are honest differences of 
opinion concerning controversial questions and that they should 
consider fairly the pros and cons of such problems. For example, 
“During the War between the States there were honest differences 
of opinion over the question of slavery. How can we account for 
this? Why are there likely to be differences of opinion over many 
problems? Are differences to be expected?” 

Teach students how to summarize conclusions when it is important 
to do so in rounding out the discussion of a topic or problem. The 
panel discussion and the symposium afford excellent training in this 
respect. © 


In order to realize the greatest value from the discussion procedure, the 
teacher must keep the following points constantly in mind: 


ile 


Be sure the important understandings and abilities set up as goals 
for the course are emphasized and mastered. 
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2. Bring all students into the discussion by making it informal and in- 
teresting. The right kind of questioning will help. 

3. Help studetts in the organization and expression of ideas. 

4. Stimulate students to reason out problems. Good questioning will 
do this. € 

5. Stimulate students to share in thinking through problems, thus 
promoting group activity and responsibility. 

6. Emphasize reasoning and judgment rather than verbal memory. 

7. Develop initiative and responsibility by encouraging activities on 
the part of students who need to contribute to information and 
discussion. 

8. Furnish training in ways of thinking, ways of attacking problems, 
ways of planning, organizing, and so on. (Teacher illustration is 
useful here.) 

9. Maintain interest in group participation through give-and-take re- 
lationships. Keep personalities out. 

10. Co-operate with students in carrying on the classwork. 

11. Foster favorable student-class and student-teacher attitudes through 
the informal type of discussion in which all participate. 

12. Choose types of class activities that will foster student participation 
in contributing added information to discussions. 


The Limits of Discussion. The chief values of discussion are the contribu- 
tions it makes to the acquisition of understandings, the social needs of stu- 
dents, and the attainment of some. important abilities. Its contribution to 
emotionalized controls depends in large measure upon the number and success 
of the socializing activities that are introduced. Because of the nature of the 
outcomes, this procedure is most valuable in the social sciences, in the bio- 
logical and physical sciences, and to a considerable extent in the study of 
literature. Classes in mathematics, on the other hand, should employ the 
directed-study procedure (see pages 244-246) „2rd provide for practice in 
acquiring the particular abilities. In other words, the development of certain 
special abilities requires other types of activity. For these reasons, the teacher 
should not attempt to use the discussion procedure for all work. We might add 
that it is questionable practice to adhere rigidly to any type of procedure. The 
teacher should always be on the alert to adapt procedures to the needs of the 
particular class. 


© 


DIRECTED STUDY AND PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 

Meaning of Terms. The term directed study is used in this book to refer 
to the ‘direction of study activities—those activities of students concerned 
“primarily with the solution of a problem or the attainment of knowledge or 
understanding and abilities through planned effort on the part of the learners. 
Students are concerned not only with solving problems and acquiring an under- 
standing of facts, definitions, rules, principles, ‘and other generalizations, but 
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also with learning to understand many processes, procedures, and operations. 
These outcomes require planned effort in analyzing, comparing, and evaluating 
relationships, and finally, through generalization, reaching Conclusions. These 
activities indicate the nature of study. { 

One of the functions of schooling is to teach students how to study. They 
need to gain an understanding of many learning procedures—how to read 
effectively, how to outline, how to take notes, how to plan reviews, how to use 
references, and so on. These procedures require a study of the learning steps 
involved. Frequently referred to as “methods of study,” they are the tools 
students should be able to use in acquiring new understandings. In themselves, 
these tools are primarily understandings of processes or procedures that need 
to be used. > Ang 

Up to this point we have considered the nature and importance of study in 
attaining understandings of different relationships. But we are as much con- 
cerned with the ability to use these understandings as we are with the under- 
standings themselves. This is a distinction that is not always made, but it 
involves an important psychological principle that the teacher should not over- 
look. The student may get a very good understanding of the nature of a pro- 
cedure, but without practice he fails to perfect the ability to make it useful to 
him. In other words, in many instances we should be more concerned with 
abilities than with understandings alone. Wherever this is true, the learning 
period must supply practice in application and use if the abilities are to be 
perfected. 

Directing Study Activities. As explained previously, whenever there is 
planned effort in arriving at understandings, the resulting activities may be 
termed study. In this sense, the discussion procedure and the lecture-demon- 
stration both involve directed study. Consequently, there should be a sub- 
stantial amount of directed-study activity during class periods. On the occa- 
sions when a class periousis devoted to the attainment of particular under- 
standings, group or individual attention may be given especially to study. 
Facts are obtained, relationships are sought, comparisons are made, and there 
is planned effort to reach certain understandings. Such study not only results 
in the desired understandings, one important goal, but it affords excellent 
practice in reflective thinking. 

It is particularly important for the teacher to keep in mind that many group 
activities in class afford excellent opportunities for training in study; in fact, 
they actually represent forms of study. On the other hand, some “methods of 
study” should receive special attention during a part of the class period set 
aside for that purpose. The techniques for handling some of these special prob- 
lems are treated in Chapter 16. 
~The Developmental Study Method. The term developmental procedure is 
used when the learners go through the steps of the learning process in order to 
attain some understanding, interpretation, generalization, or solution. This is 
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the antithesis of the authoritative method, through which the learner receives 
the information given by some authority—generally the teacher ог the text- 
book. As ordinarily interpreted, the term “developmental study method” is 
applied to а direct learning procedure, under the direction of the teacher, in 
which the students participate step by step. Such a procedure may make use 
of either inductive or deductive problem-solving (described in Chapter 14), 
depending upon the nature of the problems or relationships being studied, This 
method may be used very effectively in the development of rules, definitions, 
principles, and other generalizations, in which case the inductive learning 
procedure is used. 

Techniques of Group Study. Group study is a very important method for 
organizing activities to attain certain outcomes. The learning activities should 
consist of firsthand experiences with the data from which the students are to 
draw conclusions. They must analyze, compare, and generalize; in some cases 
gathering data may be an important part of their work. In other words, the 
students must go through the learning experiences and arrive at conclusions on 
the basis of their own thinking. 1ће particular data to be used depend upon 
the subject: in algebra, algebraic problems would be used; in grammar, words 
in sentences; in science, physical objects, apparatus, and so on; in history, 
historical facts, events, and so on. Illustrations of such activities are presented 
in Chapters 13 and 14. 

The particular organization of study activities depends upon the generaliza- 
tions to be developed or the nature of the other objectives of the learning 
situation. For the formulation of a rute, definition, principle, or other single 
generalization, the inductive steps illustrated on page 296 may be used to 
advantage. Such steps may be followed by practice periods to gain ability in 
applying the rules or principles. Outside assignments may serve a similar 
purpose. For the study of some topic or problem from which a number of 
understandings or conclusions may be obtained, thx following organization of 
activities, which approximates the problem-solving method, may well be em- 


ployed. 


1 Getting the Study Problem in Mind ч 
This is the stimulus step in learning. Its purpose is to orient and 
motivate the students regarding the problem. They observe conditions, 
recall past experience, and listen to a statement of the:problem or 
work to be done. If the co-operative approach is used, students will 


help formulate a statement of the problem. 


2. Studying the! Problem ; к) l 
© “This is the assimilative step in learning. It includes either inductive 


or deductiveclearning activities, or both, according to the needs of the 
«learning situation. These activities inctude: у 
a. Gathering data, including illustrations,and applications 


b. Reading to gain further ideas about facts involved 
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с. Observing illustrations, explanations, demonstrations, and so on 


d. Making comparisons, evaluations, neralizations, and so on 
е. Practice in doing, using, and applying to perfect concepts or 


complete problem 


3. Summarizing, Using, or Applying Learning Outcomes 
This is the recapitulation or application step in learning. The 
activities of this step will vary according to the needs of the particular 
learning situation. These may include: 
a. Summarization of conclusions or findings 
b. Illustrative applications (which may include practical demon- 
strations) 
с. Mastery tests 


These steps correspond to the steps of the learning cycle: (1) stimulus, (2) Р 
assimilation, and (3) use or application. The proposed three-step plan offers 
a number of advantages: 


1. It recognizes and emphasizes the important divisions of the learning 
cycle. 

2. It keeps these important steps before the teacher. 

3. It is adaptable. The teacher should select those activities that are 
essential and desirable for the particular learning situation. 

4. The steps provide for an intelligent application of the laws of learning. 

5. No set formula is provided: the teacher will be able to exercise his 
judgment in deciding what to do. 

6. The steps are flexible, so that the classwork may be fitted to the 
needs of the learners. 

7. The teaching procedure is made to conform to the needs of the learner 
instead of the learner’s being made to conform to the requirements 
of formalized teaching steps. 


Relation of Assignmc-¢s to Group Study. Since the group-study procedure 
must be for the most part under the careful guidance of the teacher, any out- 
side assignments relating to such work should be very carefully made, so that 
they will contribute to the work at its stage of development in the class. The 
Outside assignments may involve activities growing out of the classwork, such 
as practice in applying or using what has been learned, gathering and classify- 
ing illustrative material, and so on. Students who have had sufficient experi- 
ence with thé developmental study procedure may be able to apply it to the 
solution of their own problems. 

Values of the Developmental Study Method. In addition to the particular 
points emphasized in Chapters 4 and 14, the values of the developmental | 
study method may be summarized as follows: 


1. Understandings ôf rules, principles, and the like are more easily 
mastered because the relationships are experienced. Meanings are 
drawn from experience. 
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. Associations are established that are valuable in other learning situ- 

ations. These may be called associate learnings. 

3. The procedure is interesting and vital; hence it is likely to be more 
effective than traditional learning of ‘lessons, There is satisfaction 
in being able to do work independently. 

4. If particular rules, principles, or other generalizations are forgotten, 
they may be thought out or developed again. 

5. The concomitant outcomes are valuable: 

a. The ability to think for oneself 

b. The ability to plan one’s thinking 

с. Skill in attacking and solving problems 

ё 

е 


ә 


1. Valuable social attitudes 
, Ability to concentrate on a task 

* f. Confidence in one’s ability 

6. The method is valuable as a means of diagnosing class and student 
needs; abilities may be discovered, difficulties brought to light, and 
so on. 

7. The method gives greater assurance of real learning, because of the 
experience involved, than is likely to be the case with “learned” 
generalizations. 


Limitations of the Developmental Study Method. While the educational 
experience involved in the development of a generalization (rule, definition, 
principle, and so on) is an important consideration, many generalizations may 
be readily understood without the use of the developmental procedure. In 
some cases, the students through their reading have already had the experi- 
ence necessary to understanding. Using the developmental study method under 

~ such circumstances would be a waste of time. For example, students in general 
science who have participated in the development of the laws of the lever and 
the pulley should have little trouble in understanding the general law of 
machines and its application to other simple machines. Thus the experience 
and ability of students would be the basis for deciding whether to use the 
method. But it should be used often enough to take advantage of the values 
that may be derived from the use of the method itself. Nevertheless, whenever 
understandings can be developed equally well in some other way, the more 
economical procedure should be used. 

A further limitation inherent in the developmental study procedure is that 
other activities are needed in the development of certain outcomes. For 
example, some other approach and organization of activities might give better 
understanding and appreciation of certain types of literature or of particular 
diterary productions. Hence, teachers should not attempt to adapt all learning 
to developmental study steps. It is suggested that class activities be so planned 
that the developmental study procedure may bë used“whenever it will con- 
tribute most advantageously to the objectives. Sinve it must be employed, for 
the most part, under the careful guidance of the teacher, there is the risk that 


к 
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students may become dependent upon the teacher instead of actually gaining 
independence. Д 

Improving the Developmental Study Procedure. Since the developmental 
study procedure serves an important function as a р!ап (ог organizing activities, 
the teacher should become familiar with the factors conditioning its effective 
use. 


1. The teacher must possess a very thorough knowledge of the subject. 
The developmental study procedure is a reasoning procedure, not a 
memory procedure; hence the teacher must be master of the situ- 
ation if students are to have confidence in him and respect for the 
learning activities. $ 

2. Skillful questioning is essential in bringing out the relationships sought 
and in helping the students understand the steps in reasoning. 

3. Care must be exercised in the selection of cases or illustrations to 
be used in the development of rules, definitions, principles, and so 
on. Irrelevant material or exceptional cases may hinder the learner 
and result in considerable loss of äme. 

4. The procedure should be adapted to student needs. Students will not 
profit from such a procedure if they already have the required under- 
standing or feel there is no need for it. For this reason, the method 
must be used judiciously in combination with a textbook. 

5. Students must understand the nature of the steps they are taking, so 
that they can evaluate what they are doing. 

6. Facility in using the developmental study procedure comes оту with 
practice. 

The Value of Practice Activities. The problem of selecting and directing 
practice activities has been partially covered in the preceding discussion. One 
of the principal criticisms of much of our schoolwork is the fact that too many 
students lack ability to do things. There are two main reasons for this: (1) 
students have only a superficial understanding of the facts and principles that 
have been studied, and (2) there has been too little attempt to use or apply 
what has been studied—students have been too much concerned with lesson- 
learning. In other words, both teacher and students have often been deceived 
about what they have learned, Practice in applying understandings—acquiring 
the ability to use them—is one of the best measures of real mastery; hence 
Practice is ap important learning activity which should be provided for. 

Many of the activities carried on in the classroom provide adequate practice 
to assure the attainment of certain special abilities. Often, however, the teacher 
must see to it that particular activities are provided to assure the attainment of 
special abilities associated with particular subjects. 


THE LECTURE METHOD,.TELLING AND EXPLANATION 


The Lecture Method Defined and Appraised. It seems necessary at the 
outset for the teacher to understand the distinction between the lecture method 


Te a 
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and telling. “Telling,” or oral presentation by the teacher, is often a very im- 
portant phase of the teacher’s work, as will be shown later; hence it seems im- 
portant to distinguish between this form and the lecture as methods of presen- 
tation. The latter is usually interpreted to mean, as it does in college work, a 
formalized discourse wherein the teacher sets forth the facts and relationships 
he wishes students to understand. The lecture itself is an exposition, which 
customarily takes the whole class period or a large part of it. 

The lecture is an exposition of facts, principles, or other relationships that 
the teacher wishes his hearers to understand. As a method it assumes that the 
learner has sufficient ability and experience to follow the discourse and to 
understand the relationships pointed out. The fact that this often is not the 
case demonstrates the importance of other methods of teaching—questioning, 
discussion, demonstrations, and the like. But to refer to a procedure character- 
ized by telling interspersed with discussion, questioning, illustrations, demon- 
strations, and so on, as a lecture is misleading. 

The lecture is a means of setting forth concisely and effectively the exact 
relationships leading to the objective sought. Thus the lecture can save time. 
But a poor lecture, in which the lecturer fails to achieve his purpose, actually 
will be time-consuming and wasteful. And even a good lecture may fail if the 
learners do not have the background that will enable them to follow and inter- 
pret its content. The lecture, as such, contemplates the complete exposition of 
a topic, principle, situation, or the like, with the learner following and pre- 
sumably thinking through the relationships presented by the lecturer. If it is 
to be effective, a lecture must be interesting, well expressed, concise, organized 
to show the relationships to be understood, and adapted to the abilities of the 
learner. If it fails in these respects, the lecture is a very poor teaching device. 
The writer does not hesitate to say that only expert and experienced teachers 
can hope to use the lecture method with complete success at the high-school 
level. For these reasons, it seems wiser at this level-ty emphasize effective 
telling, in conjunction with the various classroom activities, rather than trying 
to adapt a college device to secondary-school requirements. There is too great 
a risk of the lecture’s becoming a “pouring-in” process, in which case it is open 
to as many objections as the old “lesson-hearing” type of recitation, 

Although the lecture method should be used with discretion, it does have 
some value even at the secondary-school level. It can provide valuable train- 
ing for the listener in selecting and noting the points in the development of a 
plan or the exposition of a topic. In addition, it can give training in note- 
taking, especially in the upper classes, where it can be good preparation for 
Prospective college students. To a limited extent, work in some classes can be 
covered more rapidly through the use of the lecture procedure, but many other 
learning experiences are also needed, and the lecture method as such fails to 
compensate for their omission. 6 

Uses of Oral Explanation or Telling. There are many occasions when the 
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teacher needs to present new ideas or facts, introduce a new topic, orient the 
students to the work about a new topic, or explain how some mechanism works. 
This telling may take the form of exposition, narratién, or description. It fits 
into the classroom activities where it is needed to supplement the textbook, 
student reports, classroom discussion, individual study, and so on. The teacher 
needs to keep in mind that such oral presentations are not formal lectures, and 
that the two methods involve quite different techniques. 

The importance of proper oral presentation by the teacher is evident from 
the following list of occasions on which such presentation can be particularly 
effective. 


1. Introducing New Topics. By means of telling, the teacher should: 
a. Motivate students and interest them in the new work 
b. Seek to create a favorable mind-set toward the work 
c. Orient the students—that is, give them a perspective of the new 
work and show its relation to their past work and experience 
d. Give directions for beginning new work 
2. Summarizing Work. Frequently the teacher may help students by 
showing them how to summarize a topic, in order to save time in 
organizing material covered. Such efforts may be applied to: 
a. Summarizing the day’s work 
. b. Summarizing the week’s work 
c. Summarizing the work of a larger division 
3. Reviewing Work. The teacher may review the work in order to: 
a. Save time in making a rapid survey of important points 
b. Bring out certain important relationships students are likely to 
overlook 
c. Create interest through emphasis on certain facts 
d. Orient students to new work 
4. Supplementing „Information Furnished by Students and Textbook. 
The teacher may supplement the students’ knowledge by: 
а. Telling personal experiences of interest and value in developing 
topics under discussion 
b. Giving information about recent material, current events, and so 
on, bearing upon topics under discussion 
с. Telling interesting details of a story, biographical facts about 
„persons concerned, historical or literary events, which are fre- 
“quently of interest because they give a “personal touch” to what is 
being studied 
d. Giving an exposition of the author’s point of view, where this may 
be interesting or important in the study of literature; history, or 
other subjects > 
e, Giving information that is not readily available to students or that 
would take too much time for students to dig out Я 
5. Giving Illustrative Talks. In connection with the use of illustrative 
material, such as charts, maps, slides, specimens, films, and so on, 
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the teacher has an excellent chance to make sure that important points 
are not missed. Here, too, is a chance to interest and motivate. 

6. Giving Inspirational Talks. On occasion the teacher should capitalize 
upon the opportunity to arouse interest and help build favorable at- 
titudes and appreciations. Enthusiasm is contagious, and the human 
voice may be a very effective agency in making an emotional appeal. 

7. Developing the Work of the Class. Much developmental work can pro- 
gress more efficiently under the direction of the teacher. The teacher 
tells (explains and illustrates) what is done in various steps while 
the students follow the explanation. 

8. Introducing Important Incidental Information. Occasionally, a par- 
ticular learning experience provides the opportune time to teach 
some fact or develop an understanding. Through telling, the teacher 

"can introduce such information, although it constitutes a digression 
from the planned lesson. 


When it fits into classroom activities, such oral presentation may contribute 
to the efficiency of classroom work beccuse it saves time, makes the work more 
interesting, enables the teacher to adapt the explanations to student needs, 
stimulates favorable attitudes, gives students a chance to hear good English, 
and sets models for similar telling by the students. 

Limitations of Oral Explanation. While good oral presentation and limited 
use of the formal lecture procedure make it possible to realize certain values, 
the teacher must show discretion. The principal limitations of this method 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Oral explanation may take too much time from essential and desir- 
able activities—a talkative teacher talks much but says little. 

2. Poorly planned and poorly done, oral explanation wastes time, is 
ineffective, and lacks interest. 

3. Teacher talk invites passivity on the part of students. When it be- 
comes a “pouring-in” process, it is poorly adapted to adolescent in- 
terest in activities. It easily goes over the heads of students, and is 
not easily adapted to student needs. 

4. Ineffective telling fails to hold the interest and attention of students, 

and is likely to increase difficulties with discipline. 

Even good telling gives no assurance that the students have learned, 

Telling does not provide for the development of many important out- 

comes, such as those resulting from personal experiences in doing, 

practicing, and so on. 

7. There is danger that telling may degenerate into dictation of work, 


g 


which wastes time and fosters mere lesson-learning. 


Improving the Techmique of Telling. Through oral presentation or explana- 
tion the teacher plays such a vital part in classroom activities that much of a 
teacher's success undoubtedly depends upon his skill in telling. The following 
suggestions should be of assistance in improving the telling technique: 


см 


. 
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1. Whenever the teacher’s presentation of information or the intro- 
duction of a topic or problem will take several minutes, or a longer 
period, there should be careful planning to make it interesting and 
at the same time concise enough to bring out the important relation- 
ships, without wasting time through the use Of unnecessary material 
or through digressions. 

2. Effective telling requires judicious use of illustrative material. Illustra- 
tions not only facilitate understanding but also are a source of interest 
in themselves. 

3. The teacher should consider the best means of interesting and moti- 

vating students. He can attempt, tactfully, to arouse a favorable at- 

titude or mind-set toward the work. He should arouse interest by 
suggesting important and interesting points to look for.’ 

4. The teacher should not set too fast a pace in telling or explaining. 
The development of a “time sense” will enable the teacher to make 
the proper adaptation of the pace and time to the class situation. 


THE LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION PROCEDURE 


Meaning and Use of the Lecture-Demonstration. The lecture-demonstra- 
tion, as the name suggests, consists of a combination of lecture and demonstra- 
tion to set forth certain facts and relationships for the learner, The specific 
Purpose of the demonstration is to set forth the relationships in concrete form 
as they occur. These may involve the characteristics or properties of matter, 
the structure or relationship of parts, the steps of processes or reactions. The 
lecture-demonstration is used most frequently in the biological and physical 
Sciences, but it is also employed in other fields. The term designates a type of 
illustrated lecture wherein the lecturer handles physical materials to bring out 
the relationships with which the learner is concerned, But the lecture-demon- 
Stration should not be confused with an illustrated lecture, in which pictures or 
other materials are used to illustrate relationships. The typical illustrated lec- 
ture presents relationships through the use of slides, moving pictures, mounted 
Picttres, charts, or exhibits of specimens. The point of distinction is that the 


demonstration centers attention upon specific relationships through the use · 


Or manipulation of physical materials, machines, or appliances. 

As suggested Previously, the lecture-demonstration is used extensively in 
such subjects as general science, biology, physics, and chemistry. In many 
schools this procedure has largely replaced the older type of individual labora- 
tory work. Thus, through the instructor’s use of apparatus and materials, the 
students can observe the relationships concretely when they are being studied 
in class. It is evident that some additional laboratory work will*be valuable 
and necessary if students are to acquire the ability to use and manipulate’cer- 
tain kinds of apparatus or to prepare and use certain materials. 

In other subject-matter fields, especially the industrial arts and cornmercial 
subjects, the lecture-demenstration is a very valuable method by which to 
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teach the steps of processes or the manner of using appliances or machines. 

Values of the Lecture-Demonstration Procedure. The chief value of the 
lecture-demonstration,: when properly used, lies in the economy of time and 
the concentration of attention upon the relationships to be understood. Irrele- 
vant material can be ignored or quickly evaluated for what it is worth. In many 
respects such experiences are likely to be more valuable for the learner than 
his own firsthand experiences, which may involve an excessive amount of 
learning activity in order to get at the particular relationships to be studied. 
The teacher can skillfully help the student glean the wheat from the chaff. 

Besides increasing the efficiency of the teaching and learning activities, the 
lecture-demonstration enables schools on a limited budget to purchase appara- 
tus and materials for a wider range of experimental study than would be possi- 
ble, where much individual laboratory equipment has to be duplicated. If the 
lecture-demonstration is used effectively, the value of such courses should be 
increased considerably, because learning experiences that include concrete 
application are more interesting and meaningful than illustrated discussion or 
oral explanation. $ 

Techniques of the Lecture-Demonstration. Briefly, in using the lecture- 
demonstration, the teacher lectures and demonstrates; then the students are 
tested or make applications to problems and exercises. It should be emphasized 
that this special procedure must follow the three steps of the learning cycle: 
(1) introduction of the learning problem—the stimulus step, (2) demonstra- 
tion and development of the understanding by the learner—the assimilative 
step, and (3) use of the understanding to clinch or determine mastery—the 
application step. 

If the teacher does not make the problem clear, or his demonstration does 
not carry the student through the needed assimilative step (mental reactions), 
he has failed to teach, because the student has failed to learn. Under such 
conditions the students cannot take the third step in (не learning cycle—they 
cannot apply. Lecturing alone will seldom accomplish the first two steps. It 
will probably fail to interest and motivate the student unless the instructor com- 
bines with his demonstration and telling an appeal to curiosity, a pleasing voice 
and manner, a touch of humor and, of primary importance to this method, the 
manipulation of concrete illustrative material to show the relationships being 
analyzed, 

The lecture-demonstration method will be successful insofar as the teacher 
goes through the following steps: 


1. Introduces the problem—prepares the learners 
‘+a, Raises ће problem—the real stimulus 
b. Orients students—makes problem meaningful _ i 
c. Motivates students—makes problem attractive and creates desire 
to learn, to investigate, or to study 2 
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2. Demonstrates—guides the learning 
a. Points out (shows) important relationships 
b. Demonstrates important relationships a 
c. Stimulates and guides critical analysis, helping students compare, 
contrast, and evaluate 
а. Helps students make desired generalizations 
3. Summarizes and evaluates learning 
a. Furnishes means of testing or applying to determine learning suc- 
cess or to perfect learning where it has not taken place 
b. Stimulates self-testing on the part of students 


This-third step is important in determining the amount and kind of reteach- 
ing necessary. 


t 


ORGANIZED DRILL 

Practice and Drill. In this text tne term drill has been applied to the repeti- 
tion of mental associations to fix them for ready recall. Drill is concerned 
primarily with the memorizing of such data as items of information, rules, 
definitions, dates, symbols, formulas, and vocabularies—those items that 
should be learned for ready recall. The term practice rather than drill is ap- 
plied to learning activity concerned with the acquisition of an ability, either a 
motor ability or an adaptive ability. Drill refers to establishing an automatic 
mental response; practice refers to establishing an automatic muscular co- 
ordination or attaining an ability, such as the ability to solve a problem or to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to a situation. (See Chapter 4 for a fuller dis- 
cussion of this problem and also for suggestions concerning the direction of 
drill activity.) 

Techniques of Drill and Memorization. To be effective, drill must be care- 
fully planned and directed. This means that the law of specific habit formation 
must be followed explicitly. Part of the class period should be set aside for 
drill, and the exercises should be conducted according to the principles govern- 
ing drill. The drill periods need not be long, but they should be periods of 
concentrated, well-planned effort. While few high-school classes need a 
regularly organized drill period, some classes—in Latin, for example—can 
profitably use short drill periods in memorizing vocabulary and word endings. 

In cases where memorizing data is important, students should be taught de- 
vices that can be used to facilitate memorization. In other words, students 
should learn how to memorize effectively. The memorization of data, however, 
should not be confused with learning to use it. For example, memorizing dif- 
ferent formulas in algebra should not be confused with learning td understand 
and use the formulas. It may be a valuable aid to a student to mem6rizé 
several formulas for ready recall, but to learn to understand and usu them is a 
quite different learning process. Psychologically, the latter should come first; 
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then memorizing for ready recall will help a student become a faster and more 
efficient worker. 


REVIEW 

The Nature of Review... Review should not be confused with drill. In its 
true sense, review means getting a new view or a renewal of an old view to as- 
sure a better grasp of relationships previously studied. Since a first view is 
often incomplete and lacking in some important details, a review serves to 
round out the picture and clinch essential relationships. Drill is for the purpose 
of fixing certain facts or items of knowledge for ready recall. Review accom- 
plishes the same end, to some extent, but its primary purpose is to broaden 
and clarify the understanding of the relationships being studied. 

For much the same reason, the review period should not be conceived of 
as a test period, although a well-conducted review may be a good test of what 
is understood, since it may reveal mistaken points of view and other misunder- 
standings. Questions asked during review activities may actually test, but 
testing as a procedure should be used fpr its own particular ends. Review is a 
teaching device, not a testing device or drill procedure. 

Neither should review be confused with cramming. It is not a repetition of 
what has been studied to assure retention of as many facts as possible, but 
rather a reassembling of material to assure a mastery of the essential relation- 
ships involved. The meaning and nature of review should be further clarified 
by the following enumeration of purposes. 

The Purposes of Review. Because review activities may be made to serve 
several important purposes, the teacher should see that frequent reviews are 
provided, The review procedure will have to be adapted to the needs of the 
particular class and the learning situation. Thus the commonly used “daily re- 
view” must be brief, while a review covering several weeks of work might well 
take a whole class period. 

The following appear to be the chief purposes served by review: 


1. To provide a restatement and organization of facts and relationships 
to assure understanding and assist in fixing the facts. 

2. To organize relationships into larger units so as to unify the work 
day by day and to assist in giving students a better estimation of 
relative values. 

3. To enable students to get a broader perspective of what is being 
studied and of the subject-matter field as a whole. 

4. To supplement previous study in order to make the subject matter 
more meaningful and interesting and the classwork more attractive. 

5. To orieńt students to new work by laying the foundation for what is 

to be studied later. 

6. To reveal the weaknesses of students so that the teacher can determine 


what further teaching or remedial work needs to be done. 
0 
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7. To reveal weaknesses in teaching. 

8. To test the progress of students in acquiring ability to think through 
the problems and organize the relationships being studied, and to 
discover their insights, growth of perspective, and so on. 

Planning the Review. In planning reviews there are several factors to be 
considered: the frequency of review, the time to be given to review, and the 
type of review procedure to use. There are no set types of procedure to be 
recommended into which teachers may fit their review activities. The teacher 
must use his best judgment in choosing the activities and devices best adapted 
to the ends sought from day to day. The following suggestions concerning the 
use of reviews may prove helpful. * 

Under the daily-assignment plan, many teachers make use of the brief 
“daily review” period, usually at the beginning of the class period. This is 
conducted in various ways. The teacher may make a brief statement summariz- 
ing the previous work and showing its relation to the new day’s work. Students 
may be asked to do this, or questioning and discussion may be used. Such a 
brief review should be oral. This procedure should not be confused with the 
use some teachers make of a brief objective test from day to day for the purpose 
of motivation and the testing of student preparation. While the term “daily 
review” is used because of the frequency of its use, this kind of review need 
not be used every day, but it should be used often enough to unify the work. 
Some teachers make use of such a brief review at some other time, frequently 
at the close of the class period, where it serves to summarize work previously 
covered and prepare for the introduction of new work. Thus the brief review 
may be adapted to fulfill several purposes. 

The longer review period is needed occasionally to serve other purposes 
previously enumerated. The frequency of longer review periods and the types 
of activity necessary to make them effective depend upon the subject and the 
particular needs of that portion of the work. Some teachers make effective use 
of reviews requiring a whole period. Such reviews need to be very carefully 
planned if they are to be effective. 

Methods of Review. The method of organizing and conducting the review 
activities is very important. Some teachers follow the practice of presenting a 
teacher-prepared outline and requiring students to copy this material and such 
additional notes as may result from the discussion of the outline. Too often 
this type of review becomes mere dictation or copying. The procedure just 
described is not likely to be effective because it tends to become a lesson-learn- 
ing procedure. Students acquire a mass of facts in outline form to be learned, 
the requirements being such that students memorize the outline. a» 

A much better procedure is the so-called co-operative review. By this means 
students and teacher, thrdugh discussion, build an outline of the important 
relationships. This procedure makes review a period of active participation 
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instead of passive reception. The desired relationships are thought through, the 
facts to be remembered àre emphasized, and broader relationships and perspec- 
tives may be developed. Students are given practice in thinking and organizing, 
which should contribute to tkeir ability to work independently. This procedure 
must be initiated under teacher leadership and guidance, but later, after 
students have acquired the ability to summarize and think through problems, 
the review procedure may be varied by allowing individuals to work on dif- 
ferent phases of the same problem. Round-table discussions or other plans for 
pooling their efforts may be used to bring their findings together. 

The discussion of review activities thus far refers to specially planned 
periods for review, but review can also be provided for in other ways. The 
different types Öf related group activities, such as discussions, the develop- 
mentalestudy procedure, the lecture-demonstration, and the making of assign- 
ments, provide other opportunities for review, and on occasion, require it as a 
part of their development. 

Another type of review that frequently may be used to advantage is “review 
by application.” This consists of putting to use knowledge or abilities that 
have been acquired. Themes, outlining, letter writing, problem-solving, and 
so on, are activities that may be used in connection with other work and at 
the same time satisfy the need for adequate review. Such review devices will 
not afford yery effective review, however, unless they receive sufficient atten- 
tion to clinch the desired learning objectives. 

Motivation of Review. Should review activities be completely under the 
direction of the teacher or should students be taught to review as a part of 
their own learning activity? If students are given an understanding of the na- 
ture and purposes of review and the part it plays in effective learning, it would 
seem that a favorable attitude toward review work would be established. This 
will depend upon the teacher’s ability to motivate the students and interest them 
in review procedures. The teacher can suggest to his students the following 
benefits to be derived from review: 


Review will make*your work easier. 

‚ Review will help you discover your weaknesses. 

. Review will help you get better grades. 

Review will help you clinch the understandings you will need for 
solving everyday problems. пр 
5. Review will help you master those abilities you will want to use in 
everyday life. 


Beye 


TESTING ч 

Ргорег Uses of Testing, The various purposes of testing and the types of 
tests that may be used are fully discussed in Chapter #8. It és the purpose to 
point out here the special relation of testing to the planning of daily classwork. 
As pointed out in Chapter 10, testing should be an integral part of many learn- 
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ing activities. It is not necessary many times to prepare sets of test questions, 
since the character of the work itself may serve as a test. As in the case of 
review activities, the character of the testing and tlie time devoted to testing 
must be adapted to the needs of a particular class, 

In those classes in which emphasis is mostly upon the attainment of under- 
standings, questions calling for thought and explanation should predominate, 
because these require analytical reasoning. Facts will be needed, of course, as 
the basis for explanations, and factual questions have their place, but caution 
must be exercised against making tests mere memory work. In some cases 
facts or other problems may be presented and students asked to reason out 
the solutions. The objectives of the course and the objectives of the daily work 
should serve as guides in determining the nature and amount òf testing. Some 
teachers make use of short objective quizzes daily to motivate the students 
and to measure progress. Suggestions regarding the use of such tests are 
given in Chapter 18. 

The records of test results play an important part in motivation and guid- 
ance. Forms should be devised for keeping individual and class records that 
will facilitate realizing both of these purposes. Objective tabulations in the 
form of tables or graphs enable the student to visualize his record and help 
him evaluate his progress and compare his achievement with that of his class- 
mates. 


QUESTIONING 


The Functions of Questioning. In the traditional recitation period, the 
question-and-answer method prevailed. One of the principal purposes of ques- 
tioning was to discover whether or not the students had prepared their lessons. 
But questioning may serve many other purposes if skillfully used. In fact, the 
effectiveness of many different teaching procedures depends very much upon 
the ability of the teacher to use questions effectively. 

Because of the variety of uses that may be made of questioning and the 
variety of situations in which it can be used, it is difficult to make a satisfactory 
and comprehensive classification of the functions of questioning. Perhaps it 
is more important to see how this technique can be used to promote the types 
of activities that we need in the classroom. For example, in the modern class- 
room we are endeavoring to promote the discussion of topics and problems by 
the students rather than mere recitation of assigned lessons. The purposes of. 
questioning in a discussion situation would be to stimulate and direct the 
thinking of the students rather than to measure their preparation or achieve- 
ment. Although it would also serve the latter purpose to a certain extent, other 
methods of testing achievement are more effective than oral questioning. 

Again, the older conception of the question method was to ask enough ques- 
tions so that every student could recite during the period. It was emphasized 
that questions should be distributed around the class, that brighter students 
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should be asked the harder questions, and so on. The procedure became a 
game of answering the teacher’s questions, which were apt to be of the factual 
type. The teacher was е leader and the success of the recitation depended 
upon the skill of the teacher in thinking up questions to ask and knowing how 
to carry on the questioning. Under a good questioner such a period could be 
stimulating and profitable, but the question-and-answer procedure too fre- 
quently amounted to lesson-hearing and did not stimulate real interest in 
learning. That is the reason for shifting emphasis from recitation to discussion 
in order to secure a different kind of participation by students—a shift of 
emphasis from a quiz-program type of procedure to an interest in and under- 
standing Of the-nature and importance of a topic or problem. Questions will 
continue to be necessary, but the primary purposes in discussion periods should 
be to arouse interest, stimulate thinking, secure participation in discussion, and 
direct the thinking of students and the course of discussion. To be sure, factual 
questions will be needed, but not as an end in themselves. 

Since the functions and techniques of questioning should be adapted to the 
learning situation and type of classroom activity, our discussion of the subject 
will differ somewhat from the traditional treatment, which assumed that the 
teacher was interested in improving his questioning in order to improve the 
recitation period. Consequently, we will consider first the use of questioning 
in directing discussion. 

Questioning During Class Discussion. In the first place, the teacher should 
be aware of all the possible ways in which questioning can contribute to the 
effectiveness of discussion as a learning activity. The essential purposes of 
questioning in the course of discussion can be listed as follows: 


To stimulate interest in the topic or problem ў д 

To get students to participate as freely as possible іп the discussion 

To stimulate and direct critical analysis of the relationships being 

discussed Е 

4. To bring out the points essential to understanding the topic or 
problem ‘ 

5. To get students to evaluate relationships being discussed ~ 

6. To get students to evaluate their own thinking and methods of think- 
in 

2 To get students to make additional or supplementary contributions 

to the discussion 


دم ع 


Many of thése purposes are illustrated by the questions used in the discus- 
sion ой page 241. The teacher cannot use the discussion method successfully 
unless he is sufficiently familiar with the topics or problems to assume leader- 
ship of thé class. He must know the essential facts and “should not be de- 
pendent upon the textbook during the discussion peridUs. This does not mean 
that he must have an extraordinary knowledge of the topic or problem, nor 
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should he pretend to know what he doesn’t know. But he must have thought 
through the problems ahead of the time so that he ean think purposefully dur- 
ing the discussion period and thus make the discussion interesting and effec- 
tive. In other words, the teacher must know his subject-matter field and be 
prepared for class discussion if he is to use the discussion procedure suc- 
cessfully, If the teacher feels that he is not adequately prepared and lacks 
confidence, he will do better to use the traditional assignment-recitation pro- 
cedure. But in either case, his success will depend to a large extent upon his 
ability to use questions effectively. The following suggestions are designed 
to help teachers improve their use of questions in conducting classroom 
discussions or recitations. 

The teacher will learn through experience the kinds of TOBE to use 
in different situations, but he should keep in mind the following points: 


1. The questions should be adapted to the purposes or objectives of the 
discussion. 

2. The wording of the questions should be clear, and they should be 
relatively brief and adapted to the nature of the problem. 

3. The questions should be adapted to the ability and experience (the 
mental and social maturity) of the group. 


Techniques of Questioning. By the technique of questioning we mean the 
ways in which the questioning is carried on. The teacher may use good ques- 
tions for a good purpose, but if he handles the questioning ineffectively, the pro- 
cedure may be poor. There are no hard-and-fast rules to be followed, but 
there are procedures that experience has shown to be ineffective. The fol- 
lowing criteria are based upon the experiences of good teachers; if judiciously 
followed, they should enable a teacher to carry on his classwork effectively. 
There are occasions when the teacher may violate some of these criteria if 
conditions warrant. By and large, however, they indicate the most acceptable 
practices. 

Questions should be asked in a natural, interested, and conversational tone 
of voice. The control of the voice is important. Some teachers have the 
habit of using a high-pitched, artificial, schoolroom voice; others talk too 
loud—often they can be heard all over the building. The classroom activities 
shouid be made natural and interesting, and for this the conversational tone is 
best. All students, however, should be able to hear both teacher and other 
students distinctly and easily. 

Questions should ordinarily be addressed to the group before any particular 
student is called ypon. There are several reasons why this is usually the best 
procedure. In the first, place, it holds the attention of the group because the 
question is a challenge to all. Everyone is motivated to think, and, depending 
upon the type of question and the purpose, each student will proceed to form 
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a tentative answer. The responsibility for the answer is not shifted to some- 
one else. If class members know before a question is asked that a particular 
student is to do the answering, they have a tendency to think about something 
else. This wastes class time and lessens the amount of real learning ac- 
complished. This is especially true of the old classroom routine of calling 
on students in turn. The old-fashioned teacher made the rounds of the class 
in order, and in the meantime the students who knew they would not be 
called upon gave their attention to something else. The practice of calling 
on students at random keeps everyone more alert. 

Questions should be distributed among members of the class to keep every- 
one interested and alert. It was not uncommon for the writer, as a supervisor, 
to dbserve teachers asking a few students most of the questions. This is an 
understandable temptation: some students are usually better prepared than 
others and are more interested and eager to answer, With these students 
carrying on the classwork everythingeproceeds smoothly, and the teacher is 
saved the extra effort and the annoyance of trying to get other students to 
participate. Such students are satisfied passively and are glad to be left alone. 
Here is a problem not to be shirked. Questioning should be used to arouse 
interest, to draw these students into the activities, not to expose: their limi- 
tations or to motivate through fear of the consequences of not participating. 
Certain students may need some form of positive stimulation. The real 
purpose in distributing questions is to assure satisfactory participation in the 
learning and to make all feel that they have a share in the work, as well as 
a responsibility. Knowing that they may be called on stimulates students to 
make better preparation. In practice it will be well for a teacher to check 
over his classlist from day to day to make certain that he is distributing his 
questions so as to give all students needed attention. 

The pace of the questioning should be adapted to the objectives, The 
teacher must use his own judgment in pacing the questions, For a review 
that covers familiar ground, the questioning should be fairly rapid. Students 
are stimulated by brief, concise questions asked in a positive manner. Teachers 
may do the questioning in an agreeable manner, yet put a “snap” into the whole 
procedure that challenges active, stimulating participation by the students. 
For situations requiring reflective thinking, such as analysis and evaluation, 
questioning requires more time. Here the teacher must allow sufficient time 
for his own evaluation of answers, but not time enough for the students to 
digress in their thinking before answers are called for. Some studies show 
that teachers tend to pace their questions too fast for the average student. The 
teacher will do well te make a careful appraisal of his questioning to de- 
termine whether the pace is adapted to making the"work fnost effective. 

The distribution of questions should be adapted 90 individual differences. 
Some students have more ability than others, and teachers will need to ask 
the abler students questions that are difficult and important enough to stimu- 
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late them to activity. On the other hand, to give the slower student difficult 
questions may slow up the work to such an extent that the rest of the class 
will lose interest, and the slo v student will become, discouraged. This should 
not be construed to mean that the slow student is to sit passively waiting for 
an easy question while the brighter student is occupied in answering some hard 
question. The questioning should have sufficient unity so that all students 
attend to the questions and problem under consideration. Some questions 
will be hard, others easy, but the answers should be within the comprehension 
of all. As the questioning proceeds in the development of the problem or 
topic, the teacher can distribute the questions somewhat according to dif- 
ficulty, but, of course, in such a way as to keep all thinking and the work 
progressing toward the desired goal. Sometimes special questions may be 
given to particular students because they have made special preparation. 
As a гше, students should not be embarrassed when they fail to answer cor- 
rectly, yet under some circumstances the “smart aleck” or superficial, over- 
confident student needs to be pursued with a series of critical questions to 
make him really think. 

Students who are not paying attention may be asked questions as a means 
of drawing attention to the work at hand. This is not a measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of the questioning technique, but a preventative of inattention. 
Thus it helps avoid discipline problems. When students know that indications 
of inattention will result in their being called on, they are more likely to give 
respectful attention. This is, of course, an admission that other and better 
motives have falled to secure attention. 

The teacher should be sufficiently familiar with the work of the course so 
that he can proceed with the questioning independently of the textbook or 
lesson plan. Occasional reference may be made to the text or lesson plan, 
but the teacher should be able to ask questions in his own words in a natural, 
conversational manner. The teacher who must follow the text closely in order 
to frame questions is not thinking effectively and is likely to be asking foi 
the rehearsal of facts. It is good practice to think through the problems in 
advance and to think out some important questions to bring out the desired 
relationships. These may be written and used in class as centers of discussion. 
The teacher may frankly say, “Here’s a question that occurred to me as being 
important. Can you answer it?” Or he may glance at the question and then 
reframe it to suit the occasion. 

Questions should be asked to preserve the unity of the phase of work being 
undertaken. This means that the teacher should have in mind the particular 
objectives of each phase of work—review, drill, introduction of new work, 
development of an’ understanding, summarization of the period’s: activities, 
and so on. Then, with che main ideas in mind, the questions should center 
around them, with careful attention given to the sequence in which ideas or 
facts are treated or developed. This procedure will prevent fragmentary 
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questioning about unrelated facts and will provide a means of integrating 
the work of the course or unit. 

Treatment of Student Questions. Students should be encouraged to ask 
questions, assuming they are sincere questions, on points not clear to them. 
After all, the class exercises are primarily their learning experiences, and 
there is no better occasion for them to clear up misunderstandings than at 
the time they occur in class. Students should be made to feel their respon- 
sibility for mastery, so that they should not miss an opportunity to have their 
difficulties cleared up. The teacher will have to distinguish between genuine 
interest and need for help and attempts by students to sidetrack the discussion. 
This will depend to a considerable degree upon the interest the teacher is 
able to arouse in the objectives of the work. To avoid giving too much class 
time to questions that are not directly related to the objectives, the teacher 
must tactfully guide the activities into desired channels. 

The teacher should treat all sincere questions with equal interest and con- 
sideration, regardless of their sdtirce. He should discourage irrelevant 
questions by telling students that there is time only for significant questions, 
not for trivial ones. Good questions that would take too long to answer may 
be deferred. If teachers are tactful and courteous, yet firm in refusing to 
answer questions that are irrelevant, the students will soon learn what to 
expect. At all costs, the teacher should avoid being discourteous to students 
even in the face of trying circumstances. Sooner or later, if this rule is violated, 
difficulties will result. Besides, the teacher must set the standard of conduct 
he expects of his students. 

The teacher must evaluate the importance of the students’ questions and 
gauge the amount of time that can be given to:them in the light of the 
particular situation. If the class as a whole will profit by a discussion of 
particular questions and they cover points significantly related to the ob- 
jectives, then they will merit much more time than equally important questions 
that are of interest to only one or two individuals, Often the teacher can 
make note of the latter and invite the students to confer with him privately 
about the points in question. 

The teacher should not try to answer all questions. Usually it is good 
practice to encourage the students to help answer their own questions by 
asking them questions leading quickly to the point of difficulty. Other stu- 
dents in the class often can answer questions quickly and satisfactorily, but 
this procedure must be handled carefully to avoid “showing up” the questioner 
or giving other students a chance to show off their superiority, for this soon 
stifles the desired spirit of spontaneity on the part of students who should 
ask questions. If the teacher senses that some students are trying to ask 
“smart” questions to see what answers the teacher will make, the best treat- 
ment is to turn the questions on the questioner and let them do their own 
answering. The teacher may give such a student his own question as a part 
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of the assignment for the next day and then hold him responsible for the 
answer. ° 

Control of Student Questions. While students are to be encouraged to ask 
questions freely, the teacher should insist that they be courteous in their 
manner whether they are questioning the teacher or their classmates, All 
classwork should be held up to the proper standard in this respect, with 
mutual courtesy taken as a matter of course. This training should prepare 
students for any social situation in life. 

Students should be allowed to question the authority of a statement, and 
the teacher must show patience and tact in dealing with such situations. 
Students must be made to feel that all questions should be settled on the 
basis of fact, and that the teacher is just as much interested in the truth,as 
they are. It may be a good idea to show them that even reliable authorities 
frequently disagree. In some instances, it is allowable to tell students that 
they are entitled to their personal opinions; in others, they may be told that 
a certain answer is considered the acceptable one. Members of a class should 
not be allowed to prolong a dispute over the facts. If the matter is important 
enough, the facts in question should be. presented by its proponents, and the 
merits of the case evaluated by the class. Students should be taught that 
disagreements about facts must be dealt with on the basis of reason and logic, 
Supported by acceptable evidence. 

Under some circumstances the teacher may be confronted by a question 
he cannot answer. The best procedure is for him to admit frankly that he 
does not know the answer. If circumstances permit, the answer may be 
looked up immediately, or a note may be made so that the answer can be 
looked up later. If the instructor makes adequate daily preparation, the 
occasions when he cannot answer questions with some degree of certainty 
will be infreques. However, if the teacher is poorly prepared in a subject 
and fails to make daily Preparations, such occasions may arise more frequently, 
Under such circumstances the Prestige of the teacher is in danger. Frankness 
will not compensate for incompetence and failure to prepare. 

It is never advisable to “bluff” with a mere guess. Sooner or later students 
discover a bluffer, and the loss of the Students’ respect is very serious. The 
trouble with bluffing is that there are likely to be several students in class 
who know enough about the subject to sense that the answer is a bluff, even 
though they are not positive about it. It seems that some students delight in 
watching for a teacher's mistakes as much as a gossip seeks out an item of 
“news.” It is hard to repair the damage done by bluffing. х 

Using Student Questions, Some teachers make use of student-prepared 
questions as a class gxercisg. This device may easily degenerate into a 
formality, since the questions are not likely to be based on student needs 
relative to some problem. The compulsory element in this assignment de- 
feats the very function of questioning. Some teachers use the same device 
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in review work, for the purpose of recalling essential relationships. But unless 
the teacher sees the sets of questions ahead of time, much time may be wasted 
with irrelevant questions. This is especially true in a class where students 
bring their questions tê class and proceed to question one another while the 
teacher listens. The writer has witnessed such classwork where the time 
was spent in asking questions on topics that needed no review, so that the 
students knew little more when they were finished than when they had started. 
Such a procedure violates the most important functions of good questioning. 

Handling Student Answers. Much of the success of questioning as a method 
of securing and directing discussion depends upon the teacher’s handling of 
student responses. The teacher should give appreciative consideration to all 
student responses. Students should be made to feel that their contributions 
are worthwhile and that they will be given consideration even though they 
may not always be exactly correct, or just what the teacher wants. Many 
students need encouragement to participate, and without sympathetic treat- 
ment they will not feel free to express themselves. Other students who are 
ready to talk without thinking must be handled differently; positive checks 
upon their answers will show them that they are not thinking, and that they 
should feel sure that they are right before they respond. The teacher should 
approve good answers, but tactfully bestow criticism where it belongs. Slow 
students may often be helped by suggestions or additional questions to relieve 
them of the embarrassment of slow thinking. This should be done tactfully 
in order to avoid the humiliation they might otherwise feel when compared 
with the more brilliant students in the class. Ordinarily, however, students 
should rely upon their own resources in answering or discussing questions. 

The teacher should interpret sincere responses to the advantage of the 
student; that is, the student should receive approval for his contribution even 
if it needs to be supplemented. When a student is made to feel that he has 
made a good contribution, even though only partially right, he is ready to 
make further effort. A sincere and honest, “That’s good,” “That’s a good 
point,” or “That is well thought out,” goes a long way in maintaining a good 
class spirit in carrying on discussion. 

At times it is desirable to get the class to evaluate student answers. This 
has several advantages. It makes class members more attentive and critical 
of the points being presented, since they in turn may be called on. It serves 
as a test of real thinking and understanding. The student who is answering 
will also be more careful in his thinking because he knows he will be called 
on to defénd his point of view. This give-and-take relationship affords an 
opportunity for training in courteous, impersonal evaluation of another 
person’s efforts. 'Тйе teacher must safeguard the sensitive student against 
unnecéssarily harsh treatment. Students should learf to take criticism, but 
they should also learn to defend points of view*that merit support. 

Students should be encouraged to do their best, and answers that show 
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that they are not doing their best should not be accepted. They may be told 
in such cases that their answers are not as good as should be expected of them. 
Sometimes students may be given a task to do over if it is evident that they 
have been. shirking. 

Students should be required to frame their responses or contributions in 
good English. There is no excuse for the slipshod use of English in any 
class. The street slang and impolite salutations used by students in convers- 
ing among themselves should not be carried into the classroom. The flippant 
“Yep!,” “Search me,” “You betcha,” and other objectionable phrases should 
be taboo. Schools recently have come to recognize the important role of all 
classes in building good English habits. It is not a question of excessive пісеіу 
in the use of English, but rather insistence on the use of good, sensible English. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1, What are the chief reasons for organizing classroom activities? What bearing 
does this organizing have upon desired dutcomes? 

2. What groups of learning activities are listed in our text? Why are they re- 
ferred to as unified activities? 

3. Define the meaning of the term discussion procedure. Illustrate the kinds of 
activities that may be used. What values may be realized from such activities? 
What cautions must be observed in using the discussion procedure? 

4. According to our text, what are the important factors in studying? What kinds 
of activities may be classified as studying? What kinds of outcome are sought 
through study activities? 

5. Explain the nature and purpose of the developmental study method. Show 
how it may be used in class with a group. Why is it a good learning procedure 
for classroom activity? Into what steps should the study period be organized? 

6. What are the limitations of the developmental study method for classroom 
work? How may the teacher improve the effectiveness of this procedure? 

7. Why should the teacher give careful consideration to practice activities? 
Illustrate by reference to work in some high school class. 

8. According to our text, in what ways may the lecture method be used effectively 
in high school. 

9. їп what ways does our text distinguish between the lecture method and telling? 
Cite values that may be served by telling. What are its limitations? What 
points should a teacher consider in attempting to improve his telling technique? 

10, Describe the nature and values of the lecture-demonstration procedure. Out- 
line the steps of good technique in using the lecture-demonstration. To what 
subjects is it best adapted? Why? i 

11. What is the meaning of organized drill as used in our text. To what extent is 
it important in high-school classes? Justify your answer. 

12. What are the purposes of review? If review is to serve these purposes, what 
should be the nature of review activities. and how may such reviews be 
planned or provided for? › 

13. Illustrate the relation of testing to the other types of classroom activities dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Why should testing be carried on in connection with 
classroom activities? 
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14. What are the chief functions of questioning in teaching? Which ones аге 
most frequently recognized by teachers? The least used? 

15. What is meant by the technique of questioning? Summarize some of the most 
important points relative to good technique in questioning. Which of the 
practices suggested ip our text do you think teachers most frequently violate, 
according to your observation? 

16. Should students be encouraged to ask questions? Justify your answer. What 
problems arise, according to our text, in handling student questions? How 
should these be dealt with? Do you disagree with any points made in our 
text? Explain. 

17. What problems, according to our text, arise in handling student answers to 
questions? How should these be handled by the teacher? What suggestions 
can you add concerning these problems? 
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CHAPTER 13 


Aids te Day by Day Planning 


STEPS IN PLANNING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

In the two preceding chapters we considered various problems involved 
in the organization of classroom activities on the unit and daily basis. In 
this chapter more specific suggestions will be presented regarding the selection 
and planning of classroom activities. The inexperienced teacher faces the 
problem of choosing and planning the activities essential to the attainment of 
the objectives in a practical situation. The difficulty lies in attempting to apply 
the principles involved in the acquisition of learning products. First of all, 
the teacher nust know what outcomes of learning are desired, since they 
provide the first guiding factor. In planning classroom activities, the teacher 
should proceed according to the following outline. 

Step 1. Select the Objectives. If the student will turn back to the basic 
outline on page 9, he can retrace his previous thinking about this problem. 
The teacher must ask himself various questions—for example, what particular 
understandings, abilities, and the like are the desired outcomes for this learn- 
ing-teaching situation? Other questions will probably occur readily enough, 
and still others will suggest themselves as the planning progresses. Con- 
sideration must be given to individual needs. > 

Step 2. Select Types of Activities and Curriculum Content. Here the 
teacher must refer to the principles already studied. He must consider what 
learning activities will contribute most effectively to the attainment of the 
objectives and what learning functions these classroom activities must ful- 
fill. A review of the fúnctions of classroom activities in attaining the different 
kinds of ‘earning products should be helpful (see Chapter 6). 

The curriculum content that is essential to the attainment of the екеу 
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should be noted. The textbook very possibly will be the main source. Details 
may be added as the plan for the work is rounded out. Knowledge objectives 
require an analysis of the relationships, reflective consideration of cause-and- 
effect relationships, evaluation of relationships, summarization of facts, and 
so on. Attainment of abilities requires activities” providing for effective 
practice in doing, applying, and so on. 

The inexperienced teacher faces a difficult problem here. Which of the 
types of activities will serve’ the purposes best? For example, when shall the 
teacher use the discussion procedure? The directed-study procedure? The 
lecture-demonstration, and so on? There are no specific, positive answers 
to this problem. What serves best in one subject at one time may not be best 
in the same subject—or another subject—at another time. The teacher must 
seek an answer through the study of the desired outcomes and the nature of 
the activities. 

Step 3. Plan the Organization of Classroom Activities, Experienced 
teachers plan the organization of classroom activities in different ways. It 
is safe to say that the best teachers make use of some kind of lesson plan 
so they will be sure not to overlook important activities to be carried out. 
The inexperienced teacher needs to do this kind of planning. Different kinds 
of daily plans that have been found helpful are illustrated on pages 280-281. 

The algebra lesson (pages 282-286) gives a good illustration of a planned 
period in which the classroom activities consist of directed study and practice. 
It also illustrates the use of the developmental study procedure, in which the 
whole class participates in studying the relationships to be understood. 

Before studying the types of plans that a teacher might use in organizing 
his class work, it seems desirable to consider the use of assignments in plan- 
ning classroom activities. Assignments, if well planned, are one of the most 
effective means of directing learning both in and outside the classroom. 


USING ASSIGNMENTS EFFECTIVELY 


The Importance and General Purposes of the Assignment. The assign- 
ment is a very important element in the daily plan of organizing and direct- 
ing classroom activities. It is the chief means of directing learning activities 
carried on outside the classroom, or during the study period set aside for 
Preparation of the next day’s work. Furthermore, the assignment really 
determines the classroom activities for the succeeding day in a great many 
Cases, since it is made in anticipation of the work to be done. 

Psychologically, in most classes the assignment provides the stimulus for 
the learning activity. Where it is not the motive power back of ihe learning 
activity, it should furnish direction to the learning and thus help assure ef- 
fective work. Well-directed learning prevents waste of students’ time. More- 
over, the nature of the stimulus plays an important part in the effectiveness 

he learning activities. An interesting stimulus brings forth a more favorable 
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response than an uninteresting or unpleasant one—hence the importance of 
the assignment as a means of establishing favorable attitudes toward the work 
to be done and of élicting wholehearted participation in the learning ac- 
tivities. i 

The assignment serves at least one other important purpose. Through a 
well-planned assignment, the work may be adjusted to individual needs, 
especially when students have become interested in their personal improve- 
ment and in learning for its own sake. In some schools, however, students 
have become so accustomed to a common assignment, usually of the lesson- 
to-be-recited type, that they frequently seem to think they should not be 
asked to do anything that the rést of the class is not asked to do. Schools 
of this type have put the wrong emphasis upon the purposes of classwork. 
If this attitude is to be overcome, interest must be aroused in attaining certain 
objectives, and success must be measured by these attainments. Gradually, 
students can be motivated to take an interest in their personal accomplish- 
ments, and the daily assignment can then be differentiated to meet their needs, 
although it will still serve to direct the learning that all should undertake. 

The assignment also serves two other purposes: as a means of teaching 
students how to study and as a review. These two functions of the assignment 
have their limitations, but in the introductory part of an assignment, the 
teacher frequently has occasion to review the ground covered in order to 
orient the students to the new work. Then, in the assignment proper, study 
directions are frequently needed to assure the most effective work by the 
students, 

With these purposes in mind, it should be easy for the reader to look back 
over his school experiences and to account for much of the inefficient work 
done in school. It is recognized by experienced educators that the assignments 
of the average teacher are rather poor and ineffective. Apparently teachers 
have to a considerable extent ignored the purposes and importance of the as- 
signment. 

Specific Purposes of the Assignment. The four specific purposes of an 
assignment are 


1. To orient and motivate students as a preparation for engaging in the 


learning activities. Wid 
2. To set up objectives (further orientation and motivation) + 
3. To set up definite learning exercises or activities to be carried out 
4. To provide directions for study and other learning activities 


Making an’ Effective Assignment, There are a number of important ele- 
ménts to be considered in planning an effective assignment. These will be 
treated separately; however, they are more or less, related, so that a change 


in one will probably affect the application of another, 
Objectives shape the assignment. Perhaps the controlling factors in shap- 
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ing the nature of the assignment are the objectives. The teacher should 
determine the objectives through a consideration of student needs and interests 
in the particular situation, and should choose the lea2ning activities and sub- 
ject matter accordingly. While this matter has byen discussed previously, 
it is well to re-emphasize that a course should be planned in advance, even 
though there must be adaptation to student needs at the time of teaching. 

Types of assignments. One of the first problems confronting the teacher 
is the kind of assignment to make. Assignments have been classified as text- 
book assignments, topic assignments, problem assignments, and so on, de- 
pending upon their nature. The textbook assignment most frequently used 
by teachers consists of a certain amount of material to be covered, usually 
designated by pages or paragraphs, or in some instances by chapier. It should 
be quite obvious that the practice of designating pages, paragraphs, chapters, 
or topics to be covered, while leaving the problem of preparing the lesson 
entirely to the students, is the most unsatisfactory kind of assignment. Many 
teachers, in recognition of this fact, supplement such assignments with ques- 
tions and special directions to help students in their outside study and to 
assure attention to the important points. 

The problem or topic assignment differs from the page or ground-to-be- 
covered assignment in that consideration is focused on a problem to be thought 
through or a topic to be developed. From this starting point, the student must 
look for the facts, the cause-and-effect relationships, the values, the reasons, 
and whatever else is involved. Here again directions and suggestions are 
very important. References may be suggested—even pages in the textbook 
—but the student is freed from the restriction of ground-to-be-covered and 
is encouraged to broaden his outlook, and can be an excellent means of 
teaching the use of the library, reference books, and other materials. 

The teacher may find it advantageous to intersperse the “regular” types 
of assignment with occasional special assignments, in which individual stu- 
dents may be given special work or special problems or topics upon which 
to report. Individual members of the class may well make special contri- 
butions to the common problems upon which the class is working, provided 
that their material is significantly related to the objectives. The “differenti- 
ated” or flexible assignment is used with the long or unit-assignment plan, 
but, within limits, the daily assignment can be made flexible enough to meet 
individual’ needs and interests. The co-operative assignment, in which stu- 
dents share in determining what objectives are desirable and what should be 
done to attain them, can be used to advantage in many classes, 

The characteristics of an effective assignment. To assure that every as- 
signment should be adequate for the specific purposes previously listed, the 
teacher should provide for two distinct phases: the introduction or approach, 
and the assignment proper. 
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The introduction is a very important phase of an effective assignment. As 
we have noted, the purpose of the introductory phase is to orient and motivate 
the students. It establishes the setting for the work to be taken up the next 
day or for the continuakce of work already begun. The introduction may 
be treated as a distinct step or it may merge with the regular classwork in 
such a way that the students do not recognize it as something different from 
the regular work. For example, the teacher may lead the discussion in such 
a way that certain problems or topics for investigation or study assume 
importance. When their relationship to current work and to future problems 
has been clearly established, the class is ready for the assignment proper. 
There ig no need, under such circumstances, for a distinct break and 
formalized iftroduction to the assignment. At other times, however, the 
intreductory phase requires careful attention—for example, when the as- 
signment is made at the beginning of the day’s work or when a new problem 
is to be taken up. The introduction then should include a recall of previous 
experiences that will serve as a background for the new work, a discussion of 
the relationships between previous “problems and the new work, and a 
consideration of the value or importance of the work to be done. 

Following the introductory phase, the specific objectives can be definitely 
indicated in connection with the learning activities assigned. At this point, 
teachers should not miss the opportunity to motivate the students still further. 
For example, in assigning certain problems in algebra, the teacher not only 
should point out that such work is assigned to perfect certain specific abilities, 
but also should encourage students to make a good record, to improve their 
score, or to do whatever else may be appropriate to the situation. References 
and directions for studying, for preparing work in the desired form, and so 
on, should be included whenever they are needed. (Sometimes, of course, 
previous instructions make it unnecessary to repeat study directions.) Stu- 
dents should learn how to proceed independently, and, as a class does so, 
the time spent on study directions can be reduced. But it is just as serious 
a mistake to assume that students can work completely without guidance as it 
is to “overguide” on tht assumption that they can never work independently. 

Length and difficulty of assignment. This is a problem that the individual 
teacher must solve for himself. The length of the assignment must be adapted 
to the subject, the time available for preparation, the abilities of the students, 
and other factors affecting the amount of attention students can give to the 
work, Teachers must consider the nature and difficulty of the work because 
of the psychological effect of the learning experience. Lessons that are too 
long and too difficult may result in such dissatisfying experiences that students 
become discouraged and indifferent. On the other hand, assignments that 
are too short and too easy may result in bad work habits and a waste of 
time. There is, in short, danger in going to either extreme. 
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Time of making assignment. It would seem that the most common practice 
among teachers is to make the assignment at the close of the class period. 
This is an appropriate time, especially when the assignment grows out of the 
work of the day and the next day’s work is readily seen as a continuation of 
the work at hand. Under these circumstances, as we have seen, the intro- 
ductory phase of the assignment fits in naturally with the classwork and need 
not be handled as something special. In some classes the assignment cannot 
properly be given at any other time, since the classwork for the day is an 
essential step in the development of the work and is needed to give proper 
orientation and understanding for the new work. 

When new work can be introduced -apart from the classwork for the 
day, many teachers prefer to make the assignment at the beginning of the 
class period. This assures sufficient time for explaining the assignment with- 
out interrupting important learning activities. When assignments are made 
at the beginning of the period, the introductory phase is especially important. 

Sometimes classwork is of such a nature that it is desirable to make the as- 
signment during the course of the period. This is especially true when prob- 
lems come up that pertain especially to thè- next assignment. It may then be 
opportune to make the assignment when interest is at its height. 

The length of time for making the assignment is another problem the 
teacher must solve for himself. Since assignments differ, the time necessary 
to make effective assignments also must vary. In view of their importance, 
it is safe to say that teachers on the average give too little time to making 
assignments. It is the judgment of those who train teachers that, actually, 
much class time would be saved if more time were taken to make effective 
essignments. 

Motivating students. One of the most important functions of the assign- 
ment is to motivate the students. This is one of the most difficult problems for 
the inexperienced teacher. He must appeal to the interests of students in 
order to create a “desire to do.” The informal introduction phase of the as- 
signment affords an excellent opportunity to provoke interest through personal 
touches that the teacher can contribute. Appeal may be made through the 
use of attractive illustrative material. The teacher can arouse students’ 
curiosity by asking questions about the subject without answering them. 
Good questions can also stimulate thinking about the importance of what 
is to be done. Is it worthwhile to be able to do this? Will it be worthwhile 
some day to know this? Appeals to self-improvement and to other personal 
motives may be made. Whatever the motivation, it should be related to 
the attainment of the objectives as a valuable part of the educational ac- 
tivities of the class. 

Summary. By way of summary, the following criteria may be suggested 
for judging the effectiveness of an assignment: С 
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I. Is the assignment clearly based upon attainable objectives adapted 
to the needs of the particular learning situation? 
Are the learning\exercises clearly and definitely related to the attain- 
ment of the objectives? 
3. Will the objectives and learning exercises be understood by the stu- 
dents? 
4. Are the learning exercises and objectives adapted to the abilities of 
the students? 
5. Are the past experiences of the students utilized in making the as- 
signment? 
6. Are desirable means of motivation utilized in stimulating students 
to efigage in the assigned activities? 
• 7. Are adequate references given, to conserve time, and help students 
get at the most important data needed to attain objectives? 
8. Are directions for study adequate to assure effective procedure? 
9. Are the length and difficulty of the assignment adapted to the abilities 
of the students and the time*available for preparation? 
10. Is the assignment adapted as closely as possible to individual needs? 
11. Will the assignment be made at a time best adapted to ће learning 
situation and the nature of the assignment? 
12. Is the time to be used in giving the assignment adequate? 


PLANS HELPFUL FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


The Needs of the Beginning Teacher. Careful planning is especially im- 
portant for the beginning teacher. Students are more critical of him than of 
an experienced teacher, and they are on the alert to see how well he knows 
his subject. His mistakes will not be overlooked nor soon forgotton; they 
make good topics of conversation. A good start helps assure early ac- 
ceptance as a good teacher, and well-planned classwork is one means to this 
end. The teacher cannot assume that he knows the details of a subject 
without going over the content of each day’s work. A topic that he assumes 
can be explained without difficulty may prove a stumbling block. Teaching 
a course is far different from taking a course in college; the new teacher has 
а responsibility he must meet. 

Kinds of Plans That Teachers Use. Investigations made by the writer 
indicate that most teachers use the daily-lesson plan as the basis for plan- 
ning their classroom activities. Under this plan, each day’s work is thought 
of as a definite step in the progress of the class, and the assignment is con- 
sidered ап „essential factor in securing and directing the activities of the 
succeeding day’s work. The term daily-lesson plan resulted from the practice 
of planning a lesson that was to be recited upon the following day. In its 
modern «application, however, the daily plan is no longer a lesson to be re- 
cited, but a blueprint of what is to be done in class, including a variety of 
activities suited to the needs of the class. The assignment feature is retained 
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because it is considered important to give specific direction to the learning 
activities, especially those that are to be carried on outside the recitation 
period. Thus the daily plan has been adapted to provide for approved learn- 
ing activities and other educational needs. 

Using the daily plan. Practices in using the daily plan run to extremes. 
Many teachers do little preliminary planning; one finds them, on the spur of 
the moment, deciding upon an assignment in the textbook for the next day’s 
work. Others prepare definite plans but limit their assignments to the text- 
book or other easily available material, merely using a memorandum or out- 
line of what is to be done from day to day. 

Studies indicate that only about fifty per cent of the schools» require 
teachers to prepare daily written plans for their work. These plans vary from 
mere outlines of topics to be included to somewhat detailed expositions of 
particular items to be covered. Among the items most frequently included in 
written plans are the following: (1) aims or objectives, (2) outline of sub- 
ject matter, (3) learning exercises or activities, (4) methods and techniques 
to be used, (5) materials to be used, including illustrative visual material, 
(6) the assignment, and (7) references to be used by the class. 

There seems to be no uniformity in the arrangement of these items except 
for the rather common practice of stating the objectives of the day’s work 
at the beginning of the plan. Some teachers use the parallel-column form, 
in which subject matter, learning experiences, and methods to be used are 
placed in parallel columns; however, a two-column plan seems most common. 

The lesson plans presented on the following pages emphasize the relation- 
ship of student and teacher activities to objectives. Other plans treat topics 
in successive order, adapting the details to the particular class needs. Based 
on his experience as a teacher and as director of teacher training, the writer 
advocates a daily plan in the form illustrated on page 280, which emphasizes 
the relationship of student and teacher activity to the desired outcomes. 

A plan should be adapted to the needs of the particular class and the time 
at the disposal of the teacher. On this point, it should be obvious that teachers 
must have time for making adequate plans; these should be written out if 
the work istobe carried on most efficiently. The extent to which details 
may be shotened to abbreviated notes should be governed by the experience 
and abilityof the teacher doing the planning. Enough should be included 
to prevent the omission of important activities or facts or the failure to use 
certain materials. The form on page 280 illustrates primarily the important 
points that should be provided for, but it is adaptable to the use of details 
or abbreviated notations. The experienced teacher may reduce such plans to 
a brief outline, but all important elements must be thought through if the 
teaching is to be effective" The plans on pages 280 and 281 emphasize 
student experiences rathe? than an outline of subject matter to be studied 
and recited about. 
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USING THE TEXTBOOK . 


The Value of the Teytbook. Because of the misuse of the textbook in the 
old recitation-type procedure, the so-called “textbook method” of teaching 
fell into disrepute. The modern textbook, however, is an instructional asset 
that has a valuable place in today’s classroom. The textbook may be used 
effectively in different ways, according to the type of classroom procedure 
employed. The following paragraphs outline the principal values that may 
be realized. 

The textbook furnishes a good outline for a course, and the teacher may 
use it as the basis for his planning. Modern textbooks generally represent 
planning that the inexperienced teacher can hardly hope to equal. They are 
generally based on years of experience and research. Unless the teacher 
has had considerable experience and has time to work out a good course, 
there is little chance of improving on the organization contained in a good 
text. The teacher should attempt tg adapt the work to student needs, but 
the text furnishes an excellent outline of important topics or problems. For 
the inexperienced teacher, selecting a good textbook is more important than 
spending hours in attempting to construct an entirely new course. Even 
when a course of study is available as a guide, the text will be a valuable 
asset. 

The textbook furnishes a common body of subject matter basic to the 
course. Whatever the course outline, one problem is to make the basic 
facts readily accessible. The textbook presents the facts in an economical, 
well-organized form. This material is usually organized in such a way that 
it is adapted either to topical recitation and discussion or to reference use 
in connection with the study of problems or topics. As a rule the modern 
text is a reliable source of information. 

The textbook is adapted to consistent study of topics and problems because 
students have in their hands a common body of information as a basis for 
assignments or class study. This enables the teacher to hold students to 
consistent preparation and good study habits. The textbook furnishes a good 
source of material for teaching students how to study. 

The modern textbook furnishes many supplementary devices for student 
and teacher use. Check lists and tests are especially adapted to the content 
of the course. Answers and formulas are supplied in many texts as an aid in 
checking work and saving time. Interesting illustrations and supplementary 
material аге included in most texts to stimulate interest in the course. In 
addition, most texts include valuable suggestions for teaching and adapting 
the work to class needs. In this respect, many courses of study do not equal 
many géod texts. ) Ў 

The plan of organization of a good textbook is ап aid to the students in 
organizing the material of a course. The book includes concrete details, so 
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that students more easily develop an understanding of a subject than is 
possible with a brief syllabus or outline. 

The textbook is a concise source of material for jreview. For this reason 
it is more usable in the classroom for review purposes than more voluminous 
references, and it is more authoritative and dependable than class notes. 

In some courses the textbook is the best source of concise supplementary 
material related to an outline of topics or laboratory problems. 

Ways of Using the Textbook. The teacher should not assume that, because 
the students have a basic textbook in their possession, he must follow some 
adaptation of the so-called textbook method. The following suggestions show 
the possibilities of using the text in different teaching procedures. + 

Discussion procedures. Discussions may be based on textbook assign- 
ments, since the textbook furnishes a common body of basic facts. With the 
topic or problem as the center of discussion, effective assignments can be 
made by using the basic material in the text. Supplementary material and 
references should be used when the (оріс or problem and time warrant the 
use of such material. If the teacher does not have time to find supplementary 
reference material, the students can easily be held responsible for facts in 
the textbook. 

Problem-method approach. This approach starts with a problem, toward 
the solution of which the textbook provides a source of facts, Guide sheets 
may be used to direct the work. Students may consult other references for 
additional facts, but the textbook will remain the basic source. The objective 
is to solve a problem, and not merely to recite on the content of the text- 
book. The textbook may also be used as a study tool when students are 
learning how to use facts in solving problems. 

The laboratory approach. This is primarily a problem-solving approach. 
When the course is centered upon actual laboratory work, the textbook can 
be a useful source book, since it contains in condensed form the basic facts 
relating to the problem. Assignments in the text can provide students with 
the knowledge needed to carry forward their laboratory work. Thus the 
textbook supplements the laboratory manual. 

The unit technique. Many of the newer textbooks are organized on the 
unit basis, so that they are well adapted to the unit technique described 
elsewhere їп this text. Often they are accompanied by teachers’ manuals 
to help carry out the various phases of the unit technique. These texts not 
only furnish adequate information, but also contain problems, experiments, 
tests, and other helps for effective teaching. 9 


Reference and collateral use. While good supplementary reference material» 


should be available for all courses, some recent textbooks are superior in 
this respect to the older textbooks which were little more than condensed 
outlines of facts. The newer texts are written in an interesting style and 
contain a variety of illustrative material. In fact, any good modern textbook 


— 


—— 
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is likely to furnish much new supplementary material, and it has the advantage 
over many reference books of being well organized for study purposes. 

Learning to use books. The well-planned modern textbook is one of the 
best sources of materiai for teaching students how to use books. This is 
true because a good textbook contains a variety of material which is readily 
available for use. For example, students should learn the function and im- 
portance of the introduction or preface; should learn how to utilize study 
helps such as paragraph headings, different kinds of type and lettering and 
so on, chapter outlines and summaries, and bibliographies; should learn the 
meaning and use of footnotes; and should learn how to use tables, maps, 
graphs, «апа other types of illustrative devices. The teacher himself must be 
thoroughly familiar with the functions of such illustrative екісеѕ, especially 
tables, maps, and graphs. 

Limitations and Dangers to Be Avoided. The preceding discussion indi- 
cates that a good textbook is an indispensable asset in teaching. Even so, the 
teacher needs to be cautioned араіпѕе the misuse of so valuable an aid, 

It is unwise to use the entire class period for oral testing based on the 
textbook. While testing is necessary, this is a slow, inefficient method and, 
when overdone, prevents the use of the class period for more effective learn- 
ing experiences. It is all too easy to drop into the routine of the old-type 
recitation. 

The textbook should not become the sole source of information. This is 
not only because a single text has its limitations but also because any text 
soon may be out of date in some respects. 

The teacher may fall into the practice of teaching to the text, in disregard 
of the objectives of the course. If а text is followéd slavishly, student needs 
are liable to be overlooked. It may be advisable to follow the general plan 
of a text, and in some cases it will be necessary to follow the sequence of 
subject matter; but even so, the needs of students may require much sup- 
plementary work and material. 

Following a textbook too closely may lead both teacher and students to ac- 
cept its authority unquestioningly without ever really evaluating the content. 
Students should be made aware that in many fields authorities differ even 
concerning the facts. Students who have not been taught to think through 
problems for themseives have often been quite surprised after leaving school 
to find out that many things they had been taught were either untrue or 
had little foundation in fact. Teachers must be on the alert to give their stu- 
dents a sound outlook regarding significant problems as well as to give them 


the facts in the most accurate form available. 
Ы 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON PLAN NO. I 
Illustrative Form for Daily-Lesson Plan (Ninth Grade) 
Teacher: з 

i 


Topic or Problem 


Objectives: (The main objectives of the day’s work.) У 
1. To gain the ability to select present participles іп sentences and the words they modify. 
2. To gain a better understanding of the use of present participles in sentences. 
3. To gain through practice the ability to distinguish between present participles and gerunds 
and their uses in sentences. 


Student Activities Teaching Techniques 


1. Outside Activities (Assignment) (The ways in which activities are to 


Exercise III, 20 sentences, (Sentences are in Exercise | Бе carried out.) 
Book.) (This plan illustrates om: type of 


Draw one line under each participle and two lines Directed Study айа Practice. See 
under each gerund. (This is just enough to identify | Page 243.) 
the assignment.) 


И. Classroom Activities 
A. Review 


Il, Classroom Activities 
A. Review of participles 


м. 


1. Students will be called upon individually to 
identify the participles in the sentences?put on 
the board by the teacher. They will explain how 
each participle is used and why it is a participle. 


2. Students will be asked to explain and illustrate 


the difference between a participle and a 
gerund, 

Students will be asked to explain why these 
participles are called present participles. 


B. Distinguishing between participles and gerunds 


1, Students will exchange papers and proceed to 
correct the sentences as called upon. A student 
will read a sentence’ and identify each participle 
and the word it modifies. In this way the 
student will determine whether or not the 
answer on the paper is correct. 


If there is a gerund in a sentence, the student 
will identify it and tell how it is used in the 
sentence. The tests for determining gerunds 
will be applied, so as to give practice in dis- 
tinguishing between participles and gerunds, to 
clinch the understanding of these two verbals, 


Several sentences will be put on 
the board before class. When 
called upon, different students 
will identify the participles and 
give the explanations indicated. 
This is to give practice in think- 
ing through the steps. When- 
ever students seem to have 
difficulty in seeing how the 
words are used in a sentence, 
diagrams will be put on the 
board. 


B. Distinguishing between parti- 
ciples and gerunds 
Students will be called upon 
miscellaneously to identify the 
participles. In cases of doubt, 
they will be helped to apply 
the necessary tests to determine 
the participles and their uses. 
Diagrams will be used to clar- 
ify understanding. 
Students will check the wrong 
answers on the papers, Papers 
will be collected after they 
have been returned to owners. 


C. Assignment 
1, Introduction 
It is very necessary that we become thoroughly acquainted with participles and gerunds so 
that we can easily distinguish between them. We can acquire this ability only through 
careful and accurate practice. During this practice we need to ask ourselves continuously 
the questions that tell us exactly how to tell the difference between the two verbals. This 
will help us to make sure that we really know a gerund or a participle when we see it. 
Tomorrow we are to have some more practice in choosing gerunds and participles and 
telling how they are used. Let's see if we can have every one of these exercises correct. 
2. Assignment proper 
Work Exercise IV, 22 sentences (in Exercise Book). 
Distinguish between the participles and gerunds in the following ways: 1 
а. Underline each participle once. 
b. Put parentheses around the word it modifies, 2 
с. Underline each gerund twice. У 
d. In the margin tell how it is used. 
Do all of your work carefully and neatly. 


» 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON PLAN NO. П 


Subject: Eng AS T БОШ DOE SEES ie TEACHER Ia E Ae 
Unit: Unit II—Use of Veibals ip МГ е КК a ra) а ‚ш Cree rn СН 


Topic or Problem: Gerunds and Infinitives 


General Objectives for Day: Further mastery of gerunds and participles 
Understanding of meaning and uses of infinitives 


—— ————————————--————_к__— 


Objectives Student and Teacher Activities 


1. Ability to use gerunds | A. Outside Activities (Assignment) 
in sentence structure Sentences 11—20, Ex. II, р. 95, Ward 
2. Abily tq. distinguish Prepare work to be handed in 


between active parti- E 
ciples and gerunds B. Classroom Activities 


е, 3. To further mastery of I. Review and re-teaching 
gerunds Sentences put on board by teacher before 
4. Understanding of class 
| meaning and uses of Students analyze and apply test questions 
infinitives 1. Check work for today (Testing and Teaching) 
5. Understanding of Sentences in assignment developed without 
meaning and use of reference to prepared lesson. Sentences put 
it” as an expletive on board. Different students read and deter- 
6. Ability to use infini- mine correctness of work. 
ee E т) 11. Introduction of infinitives (Directed Study) 
7. Ability to select infini- 1. LD alee ШЕ 
tives and tell their uses > Uses СТЕ 
ў; BAe baat Si с. Use of “it” as an expletive Р 
correctly Ad to site 2. Sentences in text on pages 95-97 will be 
| crease ability in using used. Students read and analyze uses. 
| sentence variety Sentences will be put on board so as to 
| 9. А favorable attitude make the comparison of different uses 
"toward doing all work clear. Each use will be diagramed. 
ЧЫЛАН ӘП 3. Uses will be summarized and a list made. 
`~ 10. Ability to select in- 4. Discussion of use of infinitives as a means 
to sentence improvement. 


finitives and tell uses 


5. Analysis of other sentences furnished by 
teacher. Among these will be other uses 
of verbals already studied. 


IV. Assignment 


1. Introduction 

Discuss with students the values of 
ability to use good English and the use 
that may be made of infinitives to secure 
sentence variety. 

Assignment proper 

Write out the first twelve sentences in Ex- 
ercise 1, page 97. Underline each infini- 
tive and after each sentence tell by a word 
or two how each infinitive is used. Pre- 
pare all papers in neat form, so that they 
will be ready to be handed їп. 
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Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1, Outline the steps suggested in the text for planning classroom activities from 
day to day. What is the, purpose and importance of each? 

2, What are the general purposes of assignments? Give the four specific purposes 
an assignment should fulfill. 

3. Summarize the important points a teacher should keep in mind in order to 
make assignments effective. Are criteria helpful in making an assignment? 
Justify your answer. 

4. In using a daily plan to organize classroom activities, what factors should be 
considered? How may the types of teaching procedure discussed in this chap- 
ter be used in such planning? 

5, Summerize the values of the textbook in directing classroom activities. Can 
you add otħers to those given in the text? 

6. Symmarize the ways in which the textbook may be used with different 
methods of organizing classroom activities. 

7. What limitations and dangers should the teacher keep in mind in using a text- 
book as a guide in selecting and planning classroom activities? 

8. In what terms are the objectives stated in Illustrative Lesson Plan No. 11? 
Read the assignment for the next day. How well do you think the assignment 
meets the criteria listed on page 286? 

9. According to the discussion in Chapter 12, what type of learning experience 
is illustrated in Illustrative Lesson Plan No. II (page 281)? What other class- 
room experiences might have been used to advantage? Justify your answer. 

10. In what terms are the objectives in Illustrative Lesson Plan No. III (page 286) 
stated? According to the discussion in Chapter 12, what type of learning ex- 
perience is, illustrated? 
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CHAPTER 14 


Special Types of Activities 
and Methods 


SPECIAL METHODS OF TEACHING 

The preceding chapters were devoted to the techniques of the unit plan 
of instruction and the planning of daily classroom activities. Some teachers 
are partial to other types of planning, such as the problem method and the 
project method, the procedures of which are very similar to those in the 
unit-plan technique. Another frequently used type of procedure is the 
laboratory method. Problem-solving, while it is a method of treating data 
rather than a distinctive teaching procedure, has certain features that war- 
rant its being treated as a special method of teaching. The appreciation type 
of teaching procedure aiso has distinctive features. The appreciation-type 
procedure can, however, be adapted to the steps of the unit-plan teaching 
technique—initiating the unit, developing the unit, and culminating the unit 
—but in so doing, the activities must be adapted to the objectives in view. 
In addition to these modified forms of the unit plan, some teachers use 
certain specia? procedures, such as the formal socialized recitation and the 
drill or practice lesson. АП these special methods have distinctive features 
with which teachers should be familiar. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING К 
The Nature of Problem-Solving. Problem-solving may be defined as а 


planned attack upon a difficulty or perplexity for the purpose of finding a 
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satisfactory solution. This involves the process of reflective thinking, not 
merely the accumulation of facts or the blind acceptance of ideas which some- 
one in authority gives us. In reflective thinking, ‘according to Dewey, there 
are two phases: “(1) a state of doubt, hesitation, perplexity, mental difficulty, 
in which thinking originates, and (2) an act of searching, hunting, inquiring, 
to find material that will resolve the doubt, settle and dispose of the per- 
plexity.” 1 In view of the importance of reflective thinking, there is a need 
fo school situations that demand this kind of thinking rather than recitation 
of facts gleaned from textbooks or other sources with little critical evaluation. 

Dewey discusses at least three types of mental activity which we should 
not confuse with reflective thinking: (1) thinking as a stream of conscious- 
ness, (2) thinking as a stream of imaginative pictures—mental pictures of 
something not actually present, and (3) thinking as believing.? As’ Dewey 
points out the mental processes indicated by these three forms of thinking 
are indulged in freely in everyday life. Reflective thinking, on the other hand, 
is a process of careful, conscious consideration of facts, beliefs, or other 
elements of mental experience for the purpose of arriving at rational con- 
clusions relevant to some problem or perplexity. 

We have spoken of problem-solving only as a learning procedure, but in 
the light of this discussion, we can now define a problem-solving teaching 
procedure as the process of raising a problem in the minds of students in 
such a way as to stimulate purposeful, reflective thinking in arriving at a 
ratiunal solution. Three elements seem to be involved: (1) a situation which 
presents some difficulty, perplexity or doubt requiring solution, (2) a goal 
or end involving some aspect of the situation for which no ready answer can 
be given, and (3) a desire or motive that stimulates an attempt to find the 
answer. The problem-solving teaching procedure contemplates, to be sure, 
proper supervision of the efforts of students in arriving at satisfactory solutions. 

There seems to be confusion in the minds of some teachers regarding the 
nature of a real problem and its relation to problem-solving in school. To 
illustrate, I may be driving along complacently in my automobile when the 
engine, for no apparent reason, suddenly stops running. I now have a difficulty 
to overcome if I am to get the engine to run again. I must make an inference 
as to why the car stopped, and then proceed to test that inference. If it turns 
out to be a very simple matter, I may fix it myself. Usually, however, І will 
have to take the car to a mechanic who is more experienced in solving such 
problems. On the other hand, while driving along, I feel a recurring bump in 
the rear wheel. When I stop to investigate, I discover a flat tire, as I expected. 
In this case I know exactly what to do; there is no problem for me, ewen 
though there is a job to be done. In like manaer, after students have 

У › 


1 John Dewey, How We Think, p. 12, revised edition, 1933. Reprinted by special 
permission of D. С. Heath & Co., Boston. 
2. Ibid., рр. 3-16. 
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struggled with problems involving certain relationships and have reached an 
understanding of them, exercises or examples involving these same relation- 
ships cease to be problems\and should be used simply for practice or applica- 
tion. 

Many teachers apparently fail to sense precisely this difference between a 
real problem and a job to be done. These school jobs usually take the form of 
questions to answer, exercises to perform, or examples to work, all of which 
the students know how to attack in much the same way they would proceed 
to change tires. Or in case they do not know, they are taught through direct 
instruction. A distinction should be made between the occasional or random 
use of problems in assignments and class discussions and the problem method 
of organizing arf entire course or unit. This distinction will be discussed in the 
sections that follow. 

The Values of Problem-Solving. There are a number of values to be 
realized through the use of the problem-solving procedure in the classroom, 
though as with other methods, much depends on the teacher. In the first place, 
problem-solving is a common experience in everyday life. We are continually 
meeting difficulties or perplexities for which there are no ready-made “book 
answers.” Depending on the nature of the problem, we are stimulated to make 
firsthand investigations, to look for pertinent material, and to give critical 
consideration to all the circumstances, in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution. If school problems can be made to approximate life situations and 
if realistic training can be provided in the solution of such problems, then 
students will be that much better equipped te cope with life situations. One of 
the specific criticisms of our schools has been that high-school students do 
not learn how to attack real problems, that they learn many facts that they 
can recite, but too frequently they seem unable to attack and solve difficulties 
involving these facts. Training in the methods of attacking problems should 
have considerable transfer value. 

Besides its practical value in relation to everyday life, problem-solving is of 
special value in the development of personality. There is, indeed, no better 
way to teach independefice and initiative. The student chooses his own actions 
because of the conditions set by the problem; there is a conscious aim, and 
there must be intelligent self-guidance. As suggested previously, the benefits 
depend substantially on the kinds of problems offered and the kind of 
guidance given. Self-reliance can come only through coping successfully with 
stimulating problems. Once a student has gained self-reliance in dealing with 
problems, he will attack entirely new problems more aggressively and with 
more confidence than will his lesson-learning classmates. Intelligent self- 
guidance is one cf the primary goals of education. 

The experience of real problem-solving gives students „ап understanding 
of things that is rarely afforded by merely reading apd reciting about facts 
or events. Through its use of reflective thinking and vital experiences, problem- 
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solving gives a different insight into the relationships involved. It enriches 
situations with added meaning; it reveals new relationships through their use. 
This value should be quite apparent to those who have had the experience of 
learning to use some tool or formula in the solution of a problem and then 
discovering that some new aspect of the subject/had to be understood or 
mastered before satisfactory progress could be made. Frequently, superficial 
knowledge has to be replaced by more genuine understanding. However 
effective the school situation, much more often than not the stimulus of real 
problems in later life is required to bring about real learning. 

In addition to increased ability to solve his own problems, the student gains 
power to evaluate intelligently what others do and think, Their problems 
resemble his problems, and problem-solving should not only teach him 
practical and efficient methods of attack, but also free him from thé principal 
errors likely to lead to unsound solutions. Further, experience in problem- 
solving, in the laboratory or elsewhere, is favorable to building attitudes not 
likely to be acquired otherwise. A notable example is the so-called “scientific 
attitude,” which stimulates the student to consider the conditions of his prob- 
lem carefully, to select his data accdrately and objectively, to evaluate his 
procedure critically, and to test his conclusions scrupulously. Then, too, he 
should learn to evaluate as intelligently and open-mindedly as possible the 
prejudices that hamper men’s thinking. 

Two other values of problem-solving veaching are important because they 
affect both the attitude of the student and the spirit of the whole school. In the 
first place, problem-solving appeals to fundamental drives. When curiosity is 
aroused as to why or how a situation has developed in certain ways, the demand 
for an answer usually follows. If the situation as presented makes no such 
appeal, it is not a problem but an exercise or “job” to be done. Merely con- 
fronting students with questions or with a statement of the problem does not 
make it a problem for them. A problem exists only after a perplexity, difficulty, 
or doubt is encountered and the student has been aroused to action. Further, 
this appeal to fundamental drives—curiosity, a desire to master the facts, to 
examine and handle the necessary materials, to combine the scattered ele- 
ments, and so on—is a means to establish a favorable student-teacher relation- 
ship. If the class is rightly conducted, the solution of the problem becomes the 
goal; the teacher ceases to be a taskmaster and assigner of lessons. With this 
technique the teacher should be able to give the class period the stamp of real 
life and worthwhile endeavor, so that the value of being able to do things, 
rather than just earning grades and satisfying the teacher, will motivate the 
students. The result can be a new attitude toward schoolwork. 

All these things are possible through problem-solving, but it must not be 
looked on as a sure means of attaining every school objective. Injudiciously 
and ineffectively used, it will yield few of the values claimed for it, ' 

Ways of Using Problem-Solving. There appear to be two ways in which 
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problem-solving can be used in the classroom. One way is for practice pur- 
poses in connection with the other work of the course or the units; the other 
is to organize the course or units entirely on the problem basis. 

Use of problem-solving. for practice purposes. Customarily, teachers or- 
ganize the work of а courst according to main topics, important divisions, or 
significant units. With certain objectives in mind, the teacher selects the sub- 
ject matter and the classroom activities which are appropriate to the desired 
ends. The activities planned by a good teacher will have a range dictated by 
the nature of the learning products to be acquired in the course of the work. 
Problem-solving can be used as one of these activities. The problems will vary 
in nature and difficulty according to the needs of the situation. Some may 
require but a few minutes for solution; others will take much longer. They 
may be us€d tœ arouse interest and stimulate thought when a new topic is in- 
troduced; they may be used to encourage critical thinking during the study of 
some topic, or to bring about further critical study or practical application of 
principles that are being developed. 

This selective use of problems fits in well wun the plan of direct teaching set 
forth in Chapter 4. Many teachers prefer to use problem-solving in this way 
rather than to organize a whole course or unit on the problem basis. As these 
teachers realize, much that is to be attained from some subjects can be learned 
more effectively in some other way. At the same time, problems can be intro- 
duced easily enough when they can contribute most effectively to the desired 
ends. 

There is a danger of stultifying the learning process if we try to find problems 
in every situation. We do not follow this procedure in everyday life. We learn 
many things in a more economical and straightforward way. Students in high 
school have this “common-sense” point of view, SO that problem-solving ap- 
peals to them only if a problem is real and worthwhile. The writer has known 
teachers to be obsessed with the idea that everything must be put in problem 
form. He has observed, also, that students make fun of the “baby problems” 
prepared for them by teachers laboring under just such misapprehension. 

Systematized problem-solving, its nature and importance. The term system- 
atized problem-solving is introduced here, for lack of a better, to signify the 
complete organization of a course or unit on the problem basis. Some units 
and some courses lend themselves to such treatment. This is particularly true 
of the social sciences and the biological sciences, because we make use of the 
facts and principles derived from these subjects primarily in the solution of 
life problems or in the interpretation of phenomena associated with everyday 
problems. Whatever we use, we use because it affects life or is a part of life. 
There are few processes or abilities in these subjects that must be mastered, 
asin mathematics, for the sake of the process Ог skill. Nor is the average 
student interested in gaining expertness in the use of such abilities, unless he 


plans to specialize in these fields. 
. 
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Problem-solving in this sense is concerned with comprehensive and im- 
portant aspects of life itself. Since we deal with such problems in life, the 
problem basis of organization seems both a logical ’and psychological method 
of organizing such subjects for teaching. We do not make a practice of recit- 
ing facts about slavery, the North and the South, and the Civil War. Whatever 
is of continuing value for us in these topics has some bearing upon problems 
that the United States has faced or still faces in regard to social, economic, 
industrial, and political relationships. 

Plans for organizing such units or courses, and the methods of carrying out 
the classwork vary considerably. The different procedures that can be used 
will be discussed fully in later chapters. It is evident that the value of the prob- 
lem approach depends largely upon two factors: the plan of organization and 
the method of development. : Probably the values of problem-solving Cannot 
be fully realized unless the course or units are organized on this systematized 
basis. The occasional use of problems as parts of assignments or class exercises 
is likely to be too limited in its scope, and application to afford satisfactory, 
systematic training in problem-solving. Much more benefit will be gained from 
problems of a larger scope. This is especially true where the problem is 
equivalent to a project. The distinction that may be made between a problem 
and a project will be discussed later in this chapter. 

In addition to the understandings derived from problem-solving situations, 
there is considerable value in the methods of attack that are learned and the 
attitudes and abilities gained in the process of solving a problem. The desultory 
use of problems, however valuable for some purposes, does not furnish ade- 
quate training in these respects. Hence, the advocates of the organization of 
courses and units on the problem basis contend that this is, where practicable, 
the most efficient and psychologically sound procedure. It is not necessary, 
however, for a whole course to be organized on a problem basis simply because 
some units of the course are so organized. This is a problem of relative 
values; the method of development should be determined for each unit in the 
light of the objectives of the unit and the student activities considered ‘essential 
and desirable. 

Essential Steps in Problem-Solving. Several clearly defined steps аге essen- 
tial to problem-solving, although the time to be spent on each step will depend 
on the nature of the problem. Because some writers on methods of teaching 
attach particular importance to certain phases that others group together as 
one step, we find that the steps in problem-solving listed by different writers 
vary in number from three to six. A number of writers list four, but some 
give five, the difference depending upon the essentials emphasized. Do» 

We have referred to attempts to make problem-solving approximate life 
situations. Many perplexities and difficulties of everyday life, out of which 
problems arise, occur unexpectedly or, as we say, naturally; but in school 
there is an artificiality that can be only partially overcome. Students and 
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teachers know that certain problems are prepared problems. Of those that 
arise naturally, the best often originate with the students themselves as the 
work proceeds. These obstacles are not so serious if students accept the 
problems wholeheartedly and respond earnestly to the challenge of attempting 
a solution. The task of creating such favorable attitudes rests with the 
teacher, 

The essential steps in problem-solving are (1) recognition and statement 
of the problem originating in a difficulty or a perplexing situation, (2) inspec- 
tion and proposal of a solution or solutions—statement of hypotheses, (3) 
critical evaluation of the suggested solutions—trying out each one or at least 
arriving at some satisfactory solution, and (4) verification of the accepted 
solution. While these represent the essential steps, they will seldom be so 
siniple or occur in precisely the order given here. To illustrate, if we start with 
a perplexity that is particularly baffling, there may be several proposals con- 
sidered before the real nature of the problem is discovered and satisfactorily 
delimited. Then the course of inspection and the proposals for solution con- 
sist of a veritable network of steps in reasoning. First there will be a hypothesis 
suggested (step 2), which will be evaluated (step 3) in the light of the data 
gathered. Possibly this will be discarded and another hypothesis (step 2) pro- 
posed and evaluated (step 3). This process must continue until some proposed 
solution is accepted as apparently satisfactory. This solution, after being made, 
is then subjected to verification, the final step (step 4). 

The foregoing is only a general indication of the successive steps in reflective 
thinking. Under some circumstances the gathering of data looms rather large 
because no plausible solutions can be proposed without sufficient data, nor can 
proposed solutions be critically evaluated. For these and other reasohs, the 
steps enumerated above, while they are essential, cannot be taken as a guide 
in organizing learning and teaching steps in schoolroom problem-solving. The 
formulation of a satisfactory plan for organizing problem-solving activities in 
the classroom seems, logically, to be our next problem. 

Problem-solving in everyday life is frequently a hit-or-miss procedure, 
especially if the learner has had little training in methods of attacking problems, 
Since one of the purposes of problem-solving in school is to develop proficiency 
in working out problems, some plan for teaching methods of attack should be 
followed. Moreover, since much of the classroom work in problem-solving 
involves important aspects of subject-matter fields, students frequently must 
gather quantities of data before they can attempt to draw any important con- 
clusions. Sach conclusions often amount to summaries of the facts of a situa- 
бов taken as a whole. This process, especially in the social and biological 
sciences, is quite different from the problem-solving leading to formulation of 
a tule, a principle, or some other generalization.” For these reasons, a general 
formula for organizing the learning and teaching steps in problem-solving 
seems desirable—a formula that is broad enough’in scope to be applicable to a 
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study of situations as well as to problems of narrower limitations. Such a plan 
is proposed on page 297; it will be discussed following the consideration of 
other important aspects of problem-solving. 

Inductive and Deductive Problem-Solving. Some teachers and writers on 
methods of teaching differentiate between inductive avd deductive problem- 
solving. Accordingly, they set up separate sets of teaching steps to be fol- 
lowed in each case. As John Dewey pointed out, the solution of problems, 
especially those pertaining to life situations, involve both inductive and deduc- 
tive processes in varying combinations.* 

In the acquisition of knowledge through problem-solving in school, the 
learning process does conform to certain general steps involving either the 
inductive process, the deductive process, or both. These steps should be 
studied by the teacher in order to determine the learning activities best ‘suited 
to the solution of the particular problems or the acquisition of the particular 
knowledge or understandings desired, as well as to discover the best ways of 
directing such learning activities. It is for these reasons that the three-step 
plan is proposed on page 297. This plan can be followed in any problem- 


ل ل ل ل لے 
COMPARISON OF STEPS IN INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE‏ 
PROBLEM-SOLVING‏ 


DEDUCTIVE 
ا‎ <_< —$& $$$ $5 


(Solution of perplexing difficulties Бу 


INDUCTIVE 


(Development of generalizations, such as 


concepts, rules, principles, definitions, and 
so on, from examples or specimens) 


Step I: Introduction of Problem 


Getting and keeping the problem and 
its conditions clearly in mind 


Step її: Working on Problem 


1. Recalling, locating, and examining 

instances or cases 

2. Tentative formulation of possible 
generalizations 

3. Critical evaluation of tentative gen- 
eralizations 

4, Formulation of final generalization 


Step Ш: Concluding Step 


Checking or verification of conclusion or 
generalization 


3. Ibid., pp. 79 ff. 


drawing inferences from previously de- 
veloped facts, such as causes, effects, and 
so on) 


Step I: Introduction of Problem 


Getting and keeping the proolem and 
its conditions clearly in mind 


Step Il: Working on Problem 


1. Recalling known facts which may 
provide a hypothesis 

2. Tentative proposals of possible solu- 
tions (based on inferences) 

3. Critical evaluation of proposed solu- 
tions 

4, Formulation of conclusions ог ac- 
ceptance of a solution 


Step ПІ: Concluding Step 


Checking or verification of conclusions 
у p 
or solution 
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solving situation. There is no need to set up a special set of steps for the 
inductive procedure and another for the deductive procedure. 

However, students should be taught the nature of the inductive procedure 
in deriving generalizations such as rules, definitions, principles, or conclusions. 
In like manner, they should understand the nature of the deductive procedure 
in solving particular types of problems in some subjects. To help teachers 
understand these procedures the steps involved in the two are summarized 
above. The significance of the procedures can be learned only through experi- 
ences with them and thoughtful attention to the essentials of the steps. The 
memorization of these steps is of little value or help in problem-solving. 

Organizing Problem-Solving Steps in Classwork. As noted earlier, the 
steps ip solving the usual classroom problems do not conform to any rigid 
pattern. Héwever, certain procedures seem to be essential to well-conceived 
problem-solving, as well as to the students’ acquiring the techniques of 
problem-solving, The following three-step plan for organizing problem- 
solving activities anticipates the need for flexibility and at the same time 
provides a systematic procedure that is sound both logically and psychologi- 
cally, 


Steps in the Problem-Solving Procedure 


1. Introduction of the Problem (Preparation) 
A. Raising the problem (Gaining a motive—purposing) 
B. Defining the problem—getting an exact idea of the problem 
a. Observing—getting an overview of the related data 
b. Recalling past experience—reasoning about the situation 
2. Work on the Problem (Assimilative activities of students. The order 
of activities will depend on whether the inductive or the deductive pro- 
cedure predominates.) у { 
A. Organizing pertinent known facts, principles, and relationships 
B. Advancing hypotheses for the solution of the problem or suggest- 
ing and selecting the method of procedure to be followed 


C. Gathering data 
a. Through reading 


b. Through observing 
c. Through selection of illustrations, examples, and so on 


D. Critical evaluation of data as applied to the proposed solutions 
E. Formulating conclusions 
3. Concluding Step 


A. Checking or verifying results ‘ А | 
В. Application or summarization of resulting conclusions (This may 


nòt be essential for some problems.) 


The Teaching Procedure. The fundamental philosophy emphasized in this 

book if that teaching is the process of guiding student learning. In planning 

any teaching procedure, therefore, the primary question is what steps of the 
° 
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learning procedure are to be guided. This decision determines the steps of 
the teaching formula which the teacher will follow in his efforts to make the 
learning satisfactory. Accordingly, an outline is inclided which shows the 
relation of teacher activity to student problem-solving. Under the three-step 
plan suggested on the preceding pages, the principal functions of the teacher 
can be set forth as follows: 


1. Introducing the Problem (Preparation) 

a. Set the stage for problem-solving. 

b. Assist students or class in formulating an exact idea of the problem 
and its requirements. This can be accomplished by directing their 
observation and helping them organize related data from their past 
experience. 

2. Directing Work on the Problem 

a. Motivate students so that they will develop favorable attitudes 
toward taking the necessary steps in problem-solving and acquiring 
the ability to solve problems. 

b. Assist students in learning the procedures to use in proposing 
solutions or advancing hypotheses. 

c. Assist students in learning how to gather and organize data or 
materials to be used in the solution. 

d. Assist students in learning how to evaluate the hypotheses or data 
used in solving the problem. 

e. Assist students in learning how to formulate conclusions or sum- 
marize findings. 

3. Helping Students Summarize and Apply Findings 

a. Assist students in learning how to check or verify conclusions. 

b. Assist students in summarizing findings. 

c. Where practicable, take steps to stimulate a desire to use the 
knowledge gained through problem-solving. 

d. Provide suitable exercises or situations for the practical application 
of the understandings learned through problem-solving. 


Adapting Problems to Student Needs. Considerable responsibility falls on 

the teacher in the choice of problems adapted to the subject and the needs of 

» the students. As noted previously, what is a-real problem for one student is no 
problem at all for another. At least four factors must be considered by the 
teacher in adapting problems to student needs: (1) native ability of the student, 
(2) his experiential background, including both school achievement and 
cultural status of the home, (3) personal interests, and (4) special aptitudes 
and training. Problems suited to a certain class in one school mightzbe entirely 


unsuited to a class in the same subject in another school. There ought not torbe . 


much variation, however, in the fundamental problems :of most secondary- 
school subjects and in the methods of handling such problems in class, provid- 
ing the students have had preper training in the tool subjects and content of the 
elementary curriculum. Herein lies one of the greatest difficulties in the 
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average high school. Many students are entering our high schools lacking 
competence in English and other tool concepts and so cannot begin immedi- 
ately upon difficult problem-solving procedures. 


THE PROJECT METHOD 


The Nature of a Project. As a pedagogical concept, the project had its 
origin in that psychology of learning which considered the individual a pur- 
posing, developing organism whose knowledge, abilities, and traits of character 
are developed through experience with the environment. The concept em- 
bodies Dewey’s philosophy that knowledge is acquired through active expefi- 
ence im solying a real problem or difficulty—“purposeful activity carried to its 
completion in its natural setting.” Thus, pedagogically, a project is a com- 
pléte whole, a unit of living. 

There are no conclusive data showing when and how the term project was 
first used in teaching, although Burton traced it back to Richards in 1900. 
With the development of the unitary concept of the learning act, it became 
apparent that much learning would be more real, worthwhile, and lasting if 
it concerned real-life problems or approximated life situations. Such an 
organization of learning activities needed a name, and project seemed to serve 
the purpose. The term was first used in connection with the obviously “real” 
activities, such as manual training, household arts, and vocational subjects. 

The concept of the project as it finally evolved is a unit of learning activity 
having the following characteristics: 


1. The undertaking 1s complete in itself. 

2. The learning activity is aimed at a definite, attainable goal. 
3. The learning activity is purposeful, natural, and lifelike. 
4. The learner plans and directs his own learning activities 


Thus the project has come to mean much more than a planned set of 
activities or learning exercises devised by the teacher to secure certain objec- 
tives—even though projects may be planned in advance. Nor should we 
mistake the finished product for the project. The real significance of the term 
lies in the unity of the activities producing the product. 

Types of Projects. Projects have been variously classified, in accordance 
with the purposes and objectives by which the learning activities are unified 
and shaped. The most common classification is into three main types: (1) 
projects embodying the production of some physical or material product, (2) 
learning prdjects, and (3) intellectual or problem-projects. The nature of the 

- first type is self-evident. The second type is concerned with the acquisition of 
some ability—for exfimple, learning to outline and write a story, or learning 
to read more effectively. The third type is very"similat to the second except 
that the objective is an understanding. This (уре of project is concerned with 
the settlement of some intellectual problem—for example, determining how 
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the Federal Reserve System works or how a state or city finances its govern- 
ment. 

Steps in Developing a Project. An examination of the teaching procedure 
employed in developing a project shows that the following steps are usually 
provided for: 

Step 1. Purposing. In this introductory step decisions are made about what 
is to be done—that is, what the nature and goals of the project should be. The 
purposing or determination of goals should be subject to teacher direction and 
suggestion, but there should be freedom of expression, so that student initia- 
tive will be encouraged. Student interests, needs, and abilities must be con- 
sidered’in directing this step. The aim is to arouse wholehearted interest in the 
‚ goals. 

Step 2. Planning. This step is important because of the educational value 
of the student’s planning the attainment of any goal. Various means of attain- 
ing the goals must be considered and compared. Finally, some plan must be 
chosen, and appropriate activities must be decided upon. 

Step 3. Executing. This step consists of the learning activity involved in 
carrying out the plan. The learning outcomes are conditioned by the nature 
of the project itself. 

Step 4. Evaluating. The success of the activity or the project is checked in 
the light of the desired goal. The nature of the evaluation and the use made of 
it will depend upon the kind of project and the goals. This step may be com- 
bined with Step 3 in some projects. 

Sources of Projects. Teachers must make a careful study of student needs, 
interests, and abilities to assure a satisfactory range of experiences that will 
attain the objectives of education. Plans for projects may be made in advance 
to assist the teacher in directing learning into desired channels, but ready-made 
plans cannot be handed out to the class if the spirit and effectiveness of tne 
project method are to be maintained. 

The Use of Projects in Schools. There are two ways in which teachers 
make use of projects. The first is to organize a course or portion of a course 
by projects, while carrying out other portions of the course by some other 
method. The second is to make use of projects as a part of some other plan, 
usually to provide for individual interests or needs. Many teachers use indi- 
vidual projects in their differentiated assignments to provide for special stu- 
dent interests. Such projects may provide for the development of creative 
ability, or they may be learning projects to care for personal defects or 
deficiencies. 

3 
THE LABORATORY OR KESEARCH METHOD 


Meaning and Uses of Laboratory-Research Method. The term laboratory- 
‚ research method has been variously interpreted and variously applied to almost 
the whole gamut of school subjects in the secondary field. The word 
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laboratory was originally applied to the workroom of a chemist, a place 
devoted to experimental study in natural science—to testing, analyzing, and 
preparing various chemical materials, and so on. Hence the term laboratory 
method was first widely used in the physical sciences to characterize a teaching 
procedure that makes use of experimentation with apparatus and materials in 
order to verify physical laws and other facts, as well as to study scientific re- 
lationships and, if possible, discover new facts. Such procedures were intro- 
duced into many American secondary schools as early as 1880, though they 
were not used extensively in our high schools until about 1900. 

Foll®wing the introduction of laboratory work in the physical sciences, it 
was soon proposed that the same method of dealing directly with materials be 
applied in other fields. For example, the source method of teaching history 
was proposed in the 80’s and put into practice in a considerable number of 
high schools in the 90’s. In The School and Society (1896), John Dewey set 
forth his philosophy that “we learn to do by doing,” thereby giving impetus to 
the laboratory method not only in home economics and manual arts, but in all 
other subjects. Since that time, various adaptations of the laboratory procedure 
have been tried out in many subjects, more particularly in the physical and 
biological sciences, the social sciences, English, mathematics, and the voca- 
tional and commercial subjects. 

We may define the laboratory procedure as planned learning activity dealing 
with original or “raw” data in the solution of problems. It is a procedure 
involving firsthand experiences with materials or facts derived from investiga- 
tions or experimentation; its purpose is solving some problem or answering 
some question, rather than hunting for a ready-made “book” answer. The 
term was first applied to the use of raw data handled experimentally or 
obtained experimentally, but the meaning has been gradually broadened to 
include work with any material, so long as the laboratory technique is used, 
This interpretation makes it akin to supervised study; indeed, as often used 
now, this is what the laboratory method really amounts to. 

The laboratory method is used in many different ways. For the most part, 
laboratory work is planned on an individual basis; group laboratory work can 
be carried on, but it is less satisfactory. The traditional procedure in the 
physical and biological sciences is to use the laboratory work to supplement 
classroom work. The separation of laboratory work from the classroom 
work, and the frequent lack of correlation between the two, are doubtless 
causes for the poor quality of much laboratory work and the disrepute into 

‘which it has fallen in the secondary school. The trend in these sciences at 
present, is to merge the laboratory and classroom work, making each supple- 
ment the other. This approximates the directed-study method, with the work 
conducted in a room equipped for the purpose. Wf the social sciences, English, 
and mathematics, the laboratory method is usually applied to directed study, 
with rooms especially equipped for the type of work being done. The Dalton 

es 
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plan is one adaptation of the laboratory method. In this plan the work is 
placed under the direction of special teachers in rooms especially equipped 
for different subjects. 

Technique of the Laboratory-Research Method. While the technique of the 
laboratory method must be adapted to the needs of the particular’ subjects 
being taught, certain essential steps always should be provided for. 

Introductory step. In this preparatory step, which provides orientation and 
motivation, the following factors should be taken into account: 


1. Determination of problem or laboratory work to be done. 


If the teacher has planned this work in advance, then the first 
step is an explanation of the problem or other work to be Gone.” This 
may be called a presentation, in which the nature and purpose of 
the work are set forth. Here is the teacher’s opportunity to motivate 
the students. 

If the work is to be planned co-operatively by students and teacher, 
the first step is to determine by means of class discussion the nature 
of the problem or che work to be done. 


2 Determination ot the plan of work. 

The second step is to get clearly in mind what is to be done. This 
may be set forth by the teacher who gives the necessary directions for 
both individual and group work. Since this work is likely to take 
more time than one period and to consist of various activities, written 
directions in the form of guide sheets, laboratory manuals, work- 
books, and so on, should be used. Directions concerning the use of 
these materials should be covered by the group so that individual stu- 
dents will be able to proceed without loss of time. 

Where the material is of such a nature that co-operative planning 
of laboratory work is desired, time must be taken to prepare details 
күн individuals or groups may proceed to their work without loss 
of time. 


The introductory step thus considers the problem and the objectives of the 
work, as well as the plan of work to be carried out. The relation of the labora- 
tory work to other class activities is determined by the very nature of the 
work; at the same time, the nature and amount of laboratory work are limited 
by the facilities and materials available. With these preliminaries taken care 
of, the members of the class are ready to begin their laboratory work. 

Work period. The laboratory activity should take the form of а supervised 
work period, in which groups or individuals have their particuiar work to do. 
All students may be working individually on a common problem, or individuals 
or groups may be workingyon different problems. Directions musi be very 
specific, even though students may be developing their own plans—for ap- 
proval, of course, by their instructor. Whatever the nature of the work, the 


m 
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laboratory method is designed to give experience in scientific procedure, both 
in handling raw data and factual material from books and other sources and 
in using the necessary physical appliances and work tools. 

The length of the work periods should be determined by the nature of the 
problems and the objectives. This eliminates the old daily assignment-recita- 
tion type of work, although students may very well do some work outside the 
classroom that will further the work on their problems. Such assignments can 
be provided for on the guide sheets or by means of separate assignments from 
day to day, as needed. Thus the work period may occupy several days before 
the class is brought together for final consideration of the problem or problems. 

The classwork and laboratory activity should be adapted to the type of work 
being done. If the laboratory work occupies several days, it may be desirable 
to have the class meet as a group each day, preferably at the beginning of the 
period, for a discussion of progress and special problems, and to receive 
criticisms, suggestions, or directions from the instructor. Under some condi- 
tions, students may resume their work gach day where they left off the previ- 
ous day and continue independently of the rest of the class. Whatever plans 
are followed, it is essential that adequate records be kept, so that student 
progress can be checked and waste of time prevented. 

With laboratory work special provisions must be made for individual differ- 
ences. Because of differences in ability, some students will complete the 
regular work more quickly than others. These students can be assigned special 
work, for which extra credit may be given on the differentiated assignment 
basis; or they can be released to do other work in which they are interested. 
Students who progress too slowly may be required to put in extra time to 
complete their work. In some subjects, projects of special interest to some 
students may prove a very interesting and valuable part of the work. к 

Culminating activities. When the members of a class have completed their 
laboratory work or have proceeded far enough to warrant completion of the 
problem by the group working together, tne class should meet for the discus- 
sion and organization of findings or for presentation of the results of individual 
work, The nature of this step will depend upon the problem, or special 
problems, upon which the students have been working. The following types 
of activities may be used: 

۰ 

1. Students restate the problem that the group has been working on 
and explain its nature and importance. ы 

2. Review óf the plan for solving the problem and organization of plan 

> for recording data gathered. \ 

3. Reports by studerits on data gathered ог other findings. и 

4. Presentation of illustrative material ог spevial contributions Бу 
students working. on special problems. . А 

5. Where students are working on individual projects, special reports 
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may be given before the group, together with an exhibition of their 
work, 

6. Class discussion of data may be followed by an organization of 
findings and summarization of conclusions. 

7. Notebooks and written reports may be completed for final record 
of work. 

8. Work of the class may be exhibited and scored or rated by members 
of the class or by outside competent judges. . 

9. Exhibits of various projects may be set up and explained by their 
sponsors, 

10. Tests or examinations may be used as a means of measuring achieve- 
ment relative to certain outcomes. Л 


Since it will prove impracticable to have too great a variety of culminating 
activities, those chosen should be adapted to the particular needs of the class, 
as well as to the time available. Written reports and summaries may be re- 
quired to assure adequate participation of all the class in the completion of the 
work, В 


THE APPRECIATION-TYPE TECHNIQUE 

Meaning of Appreciation-Type Activities. By appreciation-type activities, 
we mean those activities which by their nature contribute directly to the ac- 
quisition of appreciations. There are many occasions when teachers are 
primarily interested in building appreciations. In the science type of activity, 
the primary objectives are understandings; in the appreciation type, by way of 
contrast, the primary objectives are appreciations. Thus, in appreciation-type 
teaching, the appreciations sought are direct outcomes of the activities instead 
of concomitant outcomes. 

Purpose of Appreciation-Type Organization. While a large proportion of 
our appreciations are undoubtedly acquired as concomitant outcomes of other 
classroom activities, there are several good reasons why appreciation-type 
activities should be provided for. In the first place, appreciation of literature, 
music, and art—cultural values that can contribute a great deal to the enjoy- 
ment of life and the fullness of living—are rarely acquired to any extent un- 
less enjoyable experiences especially suited to their attainment are provided. 
Appreciations are not learned or reasoned out; they are stamps of value that 
grow out ef experience. In the second place, the acquisition of an appreciation 
may result in building favorable and lasting attitudes, just as certain attitudes 
may lead peuple to go through experiences from which desired appreciations 
are gained. For example, a person who has gained an appreciation of music 
may show a more tolerant attitude toward a learner, or may give more careful 
consideration to the question of whether art should be taught in the public 
үк There is, in short,’a reciprocal relationship between appreciations and 
attitudes. Ы 
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In a similar way, appreciations are essential to permanent habits of behavior, 
for it is what people value that moulds their character and directs their con- 
duct. Many of these vatues, especially the lasting ones, may be most effectively 
taught through enjoyable activities involving them. The effective use of 
literature; for example, lies in its contribution to character education—the 
building of favorable attitudes and ideals. Such habits of conduct as honesty, 
fair play, co-operation, obedience, industry, promptness, and so on, must be- 
come values in the mind of the individual if he is to have a favorable attitude 
toward them and a desire to practice them. 

Another type of adaptation, termed an interest, also depends upon “stamps 
of value” attached to some activity in which the individual seeks to indulge. 
Interest is the element that raises an activity to the status of a hobby. In the 
same way we acquire cultural interests or business interests. The most com- 
mon illustration is the acquisition of hobbies which grow out of enjoyable 
group activities or satisfying individual activities. The lasting interests are 
those to which we attach most value because of the satisfactions derived from 
them. 

The organization of appreciation-type activities may be justified by the fact 
that some of the most important outcomes of education can be acquired 
through activities directed primarily at these outcomes, and, further, that many 
of these values will not be acquired unless such activities are provided. This 
being the case, whole class periods may well be devoted to appreciation-type 
activities, even though the acquisition of desired understandings, information, 
or abilities may thereby be postponed. 

Nature of Appreciation-Type Activities. We discussed in Chapter 5 the 
nature of the emotionalized experiences involved in appreciation-type activities 
and the basis of their effectiveness, At this point, we are interested primarily 
in the selection of specific types of activity which have been found by experi- 
ence to contribute to the acquisition of appreciations, and which will as a basis 
for determining what procedures appear to be essential in building the desired 
appreciations.* 

The important point, in beginning to build appreciations, is to choose ac- 
tivities in which students are interested and which they can enjoy because they 
have a background of experience upon which to build. The activities selected 
must be enjoyable and satisfying, and must involve materials that are intelligi- 
ble. If these elements are not sufficient to build desired appreciations, there 
must be further provision for growth and expression. In these experiences the 
teacher plays an ёуеп more important part than in other types of learning, 
since exarhple, suggestion, and inspiration are vital parts of emotional experi- 
ence. The following are ilfustrations of types of activities that may be used 
in the appreciation-type organization: ۴ 

4. For а good discussion of this problem, see Morrison, op. tit., pp. 350 ff. 
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Free reading for enjoyment 

Free class discussion of reading without traditional assignments re- 
quiring study 

3. Reading by teacher 

4. Class reading and discussion of different types of literature 
5. Group singing 

6. Dramatization 

7. Oral reading 

8. Listening to the radio or phonograph records 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Ne 


. Creative writing 

. Voluntary projects 

‚ Observation and study of pictures 
. Watching television 


Organization of Appreciation Activities. In the organization of appreciation 
activities, because of the nature of the outcomes desired, the situation differs 
completely from that in a classroom avhere such learning products as under- 
standings and abilities are the primary objectives. As observed in the preceding 
discussion, we must begin here with activities that are interesting and attrac- 
tive to the student, at least to the extent that he willingly gives attention to 
them or willingly participates. From these activities we can gradually lead to 
those which will most effectively lead to the appreciations we wish to build. 

The first step in using the appreciation-type organization is a wise selection 
of the initial activities. Since these activities will probably be organized in 
connection with classes in literature, music, art, or some leisure-time activity 
or extracurricular work, the introduction to the proposed activity probably 
should take the form of informal group discussion of the activities in which the 
group may engage. In this first group discussion, the situation is entirely in the 
hands of the teacher. He must have in mind the type of activity he proposes 
to follow. This will depend upon the subject-matter field to which the activity 
is to be related—titerature, art, music, and so on. He must have in mind not 
only the possible types of activities in which the students may engage but also 
a tentative plan for organizing these activities. The extent to which students 
can share in the planning will depend upon their background of experience 
and abilities, But in any event, they should be encouraged to participate in 
the planaing and to feel that it is their work. 

In other ways, too, the success of appreciation-type activities depends on 
the ability of the teacher to make these activities interesting and attractive. 
He must be interested in them himself and have manifest enthusiasm for carry- 
ing them out. The particular attack that he makes in the introduction to this 
type of work will depend upon the students in the class, as well as the activities. 
The initiation of this attack is largely a problem of guidance, and guidance is 
essentially salesmanship. Sooner or later, if there are to be any satisfactory 
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results, the teacher must “sell” the activities to the students—or perhaps we 
should say, should see that the students sell the activities to themselves. 

While the plans for this work are essentially in the hands of the teacher in 
the beginning, with various activities decided upon in advance or possibly 
decided upon in the discussion group, the succeeding work of the class cannot 
be designated to follow any set type of procedure. In other words, the organ- 
ization of activities will need to be planned from day to day in ways that seem 
best adapted to make the classroom activities enjoyable, satisfying, and effec- 
tive. However, the guidance should be tactfully systematic, and plans should 
be made in a manner that will waste as little time and effort as possible. 

Appreciation activities should be kept informal. An attempt at formalized 
recitation will defeat the whole purpose of this type of work. This does not 
mean that records should not be kept of what is being done. Students may be 
interested in filling out records of their accomplishments, in preparing reports 
of their progress, in writing evaluations of points of view, and so on, if they 
feel that these are contributions to the work in which they are interested. 

But study of these problems indicates quite plainly that no precise directions 
can be given for the development of this work. The very nature of арргесіа- 
tion activities is opposed to regimentation. It is quite evident that a teacher 
must depend upon his own ingenuity in organizing and directing the work. He 
can gain many valuable ideas, however, by getting to know what activities have 
been carried on successfully by teachers in other schools. Teachers’ profes- 
sional magazines in many fields contain occasional articles reporting on such 
activities. 

A Proposed Plan. By way of suggestion, it is proposed that the teacher 
follow the steps of the unit-plan technique discussed in Chapter 11, adapting 
the activities to the particular kinds of values or appreciations aimed at. Be- 
cause of the nature of the learning activities and the outcomes, the co-operative 
procedure should be used in initiating, developing, and culminating the activi- 
ties. In the culminating step there should be no formal testing for standings or 
school records, Formal tests may be used if students are really interested in 
some objective indication of what they have accomplished, but appreciations 
cannot be measured by the traditional methods of testing. i 

Principles Governing the Direction of Activities. It seems desirable at this 
point to summarize the most important principles that serve as guides for the 
teacher in conducting appreciation-type activities. For a fuller discussion of 
these principles, the teacher should read again pages 98-100. 


1. The expétiences must result in satisfying emotional responses involy- 


ing the desired outcomes. 0 
2. The learner must Фе interested in participating in the activities and 
prepared to the extent that he can get satisfaction from them. 
3. The setting of the learning situation must be appropriate to the type 
в 


of experience. 
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4. The introduction of the desired experiences and participation in them 
must be adjusted to their appropriate place in the learning activities. 

5. The personality and leadership of the teacher is an important element 
in developing emotionalized outcomes. 


FORMAL SOCIALIZED CLASS ORGANIZATION 


Meaning of Formal Socialized Class Organization. The term formal social- 
ized class organization is applied to the organization of a class into a formal 
group, such as a civic or commercial body. Thus a class may be organized as 
a city council, a court, a literary club, and so on. The organizations popularly 
known as Boys’ State and Girls’ State illustrate this concept. Participation in 
the customary activities of these groups helps produce a better uriderstanding 
of their organization and work than can usually be obtained simply by reading 
about them. Besides, this procedure creates greater interest in the objectives, 
as well as a better understanding of the organization. If these purposes are to 
be realized, great care must be exercised to see that the class organization is a 
counterpart of the real organization and that the activities are bona fide 
activities. This goal in itself is an incentive to study the organization and its 
work in order to keep the classwork true to life. If the work is merely a slip- 
shod imitation of the real organization’s activities, then the time devoted to 
such socialized procedure is liable to be worse than wasted. 

Planning and Using the Formal Socialized Procedure. The preceding dis- 
cussion suggests the criteria to be used in selecting the particular type of formal 
plan to be initiated. The outcomes to be attained from such an organization 
should contribute directly to the aims of the course, and the type of organiza- 
tion should be simple enough to enable the class to approximate accurately the 
essential features to be studied. 

The teacher should not attempt to use this procedure without making sure 
that the students are interested enough in the undertaking to join in the work 
wholeheartedly. The teacher’s suggestion may immediately evoke student 
interest, but it is probably better for the suggestion to grow out of class discus- 
sion. Even then, the work should be undertaken only if there is evidence of 
real interest in it. 

One of the values in carrying out this type of organization lies in the plan- 
ning, which should be a group activity under teacher guidance. Before this is 
undertaken, however, the teacher should have thought through the details so 
that he can suggest what will need to be done and can tactfully guide the 
formulation of plans for putting the organization into effect. There should not 
be too much machinery, and what there is should be of the kind that will 
afford a good opportunity for experience in committee work. Individual 
students may be assigned particular- responsibilities in helping to perfect the 
organization. For example, if the class is to be organized as a city council, the 
first task is to find out how such a council is organized. If certain members of 
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the class are to act as city officials that work with the council, then something 
must be found out about them—what their particular duties and qualifications 
are, whether they are appointed or elected, what nonpolitical interests they 
have, and so forth. The work of gathering information may well be divided 
among the members of the class, either as committees or as individuals. When 
the needed information on organization has been gathered, then councilmen 
and city officers can be chosen. 

After the organization has been completed, the actual work of the council 
and city officers can begin. The participating students can study their duties, 
and plans can be made for meetings of the council, appointment of council 
committees, preparation and passage of ordinances, reports of officers, and so 
on. Information can be secured by reading, interviews, and, if possible, visiting 
a city council at work. The principal facts to be learned about the council and 
city officers may be reported upon and summarized by the group, but the class 
must not be denied the satisfaction and fun of playing the parts of these officers 
and councilmen in putting through some program, or else the incentive for 
doing all this will be lacking. Some ofthe planning can be done through out- 
side conferences with the teacher to save class time. The students should feel 
that they are planning what is to be done and have the responsibility for the 
management and success of the work; but the teacher should tactfully guide 
the procedure, and the students should understand that final approval of the 
activities rests with the teacher. 

The meetings of the formal organization can be held from time to time as 
plans for its work are perfected. For example, the writer recalls an English 
class that was organized into a literary club which held its meetings for a 
whole class period every other Friday. Regular programs were prepared for 
these meetings. Members of the class appeared in turn on the programs, 
which were varied and entertaining. A portion of each program was devoted 
to parliamentary practice, which the whole group enjoyed. Obviously, the time 
devoted to any formal organization work should be determined by its nature 
and its contribution to the objectives of the course. 


DRILL OR PRACTICE LESSONS 

Importance of the Drill or Practice Lesson. The importance of drill and 
practice as essential learning activities in the acquisition of certain learning 
products has already been pointed out (see Chapter 4). While a distinction 
between the two terms is not commonly made, it seems preferable to apply the 
word drill to the repetition of mental associations and, therefore, to confine its 
use to, activities involving memorization. Practice is the term best applied to 
activities concerned with the acquisition of abilities and skill in application. 
This distinction has been maintained throughout our text., Thus we have drill 
in mastering or fixing the spelling of words, number combinations, and so on, 
but practice in learning to apply rules and principlesy to acquire motor abilities, 
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or to solve problems. Learning the meanings of words and number combina- 
tions is not drill. Acquisition of meanings should precede drill, which is em- 
ployed to fix associations for ready use. 

However, the important point is not the exactness of the terminology but 
recognition of the fact that certain outcomes require certain types of activity 
or experience. For example, the acquisition of facility in recalling number 
combinations, names, or the lines of a poem requires repetition of some kind 
to fix the associations, so that they may be recalled without hesitation. Again, 
if we wish to have command of the many different abilities that are frequently 
required in everyday life, there must be practice in using or applying those 
abilities. Much of this practice is not mere repetition, as in memorization; 
rather, it involves an intelligent use or manipulation of materials and data. In 
other words, mere drill or repetition lacks the very element essential to some of 
these abilities, because in a new situation reflective thinking is required to 
apply the principles or facts in reaching a solution. 

Drill or Practice in Units of Work. Under the older operative technique, 
where the teacher was thinking in tétms of daily lessons and fragmentary 
learning situations, much emphasis was given to drill or practice as such. Now 
that we view the learning from day to day as a part of a larger whole, a ques- 
tion naturally arises about the proper place of drill or practice lessons. Al- 
though we view the learning process as only part of a larger whole, this does 
not alter the fact that certain learning experience is necessary to certain out- 
comes. However, instead of being planned as individual lessons, the learning 
activities should be fitted into the work of the whole unit in the way that 
seems most effective. In other words, drill and practice activities still must be 
supplied, but they become a part of the large: whole, and the students see their 
importance in contributing to the work of the unit. The organization of such 
activities and the amount of time needed tor them will depend upon the particu- 
lar unit and the particular outcomes sought (see Chapter 4). 

Planning a Drill or Practice Lesson. There seems to be no legitimate objec- 
tion to planning a lesson as a drill or practice session provided that it is properly 
related to the rest of the unit or learning in a meaningful way, and that the 
students do effective work in acquiring the desired outcomes. The steps re- 
quired in teaching such outcomes are fully discussed in Chapter 4 and do not 
need repeating here. The principles that should be observed in practice and 
drill are given in that chapter, as well as the principles to be observed by the 
teacher in directing such activities. 

It should be noted here that certain facts have an important, bearing upon 
the efficiency of drill and practice, especially if they are planned as distinct 
lessons. In the first place, the teacher must motivate, the students to insure 
that the work will he done with zeal and concentration of attention. While 
drill devices must be effective, we should also choose those that are attractive 
and interesting. There are’ many such devices that students enjoy using because 
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they are a challenge. Flash cards used with a simple timing device can be 
adapted to many purposes. The tachistoscope is another such device. Then 
the teacher must proceed with enthusiasm and vigor, since inspiration is catch- 
ing; however, the drill period must not be too long. In the second place, the 
teacher must keep in mind the fact that the feeling of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction conditions the learning. What will give satisfaction? Usually students 
get satisfaction out of recognized improvement and ability to do something; 
that is, if they are succeeding in attaining certain desired standards or recog- 
nized abilities, they feel satisfaction. For this reason, records of progress in 
the form of graphs or charts are especially good motivating devices. In the 
third place, the teacher should keep in mind that drill devices should be practi- 
cal as well as*interesting. There are many valuable drill devices on the market, 
but there are many others, in the form of games, and so on, that are simply a 
waste of time in school. Finally, teachers are cautioned against accepting the 
philosophy that incidental drill will be sufficient for all school purposes. Drill 
and practice are essential for all students in the mastery of certain outcomes, 
but the amount needed varies with the individual student and the circum- 
stances. The teacher must determine what is appropriate to the particular 
situation. The amount and kind of drill and practice needed in each subject is 
a curriculum problem requiring careful study. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. Is problem-solving a natural procedure in learning or reaching conclusions, or 
is it an arbitrary procedure adopted for teaching purposes? Justify your point 
of view. 

2. What three elements are essential to effective problem-solving, especially in 
school situations? What pertinent educational implications may be drawn 
here? 

3. List the values claimed for problem-solving as a learning procedure in high 
school. To what extent do these values appear to depend upon the teacher? 
Justify your conclusions. у ҮА Р 

4. Illustrate how the problem-solving technique may be used in a limited way in 
daily assignments and classwork. How will this procedure necessarily differ 
from systematic problem-solving? Illustrate. What values will it lack? What 
dangers are there in its use? ИР К 

5. What is meant by the term “systematized problem-solving”? Show how it 
may be used in teaching a course. Why is such a type of problem-solving 
valuable? To what subjects is it particularly adapted? Why? и 

6. Are there certain essential steps to be taken in problem-solving? Why do 
writers on methods fail to agree оп a definite outline of such steps? List the 
four essential steps in problem-solving given in the text. Why is it difficult to 
adapt problem-solving in the classroom to these steps? ity ЧИТ, 

7. What is the nature of inductive problem-solving? Its objective? Why is it 
valuable as a procedure in school learning? * oy ee) bs 

8. What is the nature of deductive problem-solving? Its objective? Why is it a 
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valuable procedure in school learning? Make a comparison of the steps in the 
two procedures as set forth in our text. 

9. Name the three main divisions suggested for the organization of learning 
activities for problem-solving. What is the function of each step? List the 
kinds of learning activities used in each step. 

10. What are the functions of the teacher in a problem-solving situation? Outline 
the functions of the teacher under the three-step plan proposed in our text. 

11. Name three subjects in which you think problem-solving might be used to 
advantage. Name three subjects in which you think it would be difficult, if 
not wholly undesirable, to use the problem-solving procedure. Illustrate and 
justify your position in each case. 

12. What limitations preclude the extensive use of problem-solving as a teaching 
procedure in a school? What factors must be considered in adapting problems 
to student needs? Illustrate the significance of these factors. $ 

13. Define the term project. According to our text, what four characteristics 
should a project embody? What types of projects are listed in our text? 

14. Summarize the chief values claimed for the project as a means of organizing 
learning activities. Upon what grounds are these claims justified psychologi- 
cally? 

15. Outline the steps in the development*of a project and describe the nature and 
purposes of the activities involved. 

16. Explain the meaning of the term laboratory or research method and sum- 
marize the uses that may be made of this procedure. 

17. Outline the steps of the laboratory technique given in our text, describing the 
nature of the learning and teaching activities in each step. 

18. To what subject-matter fields is the laboratory method best adapted? Show 
how it is adaptable to different fields, What are some of the limitations of this 
method? 

19, Explain the meaning of “appreciation-type activities.” What is the purpose of 
the appreciation-type organization? How is this method related to the attain- 
ment of different emotionalized outcomes? 

20. Illustrate the nature of appreciation-type activities and their significance in 
learning. What different types of activities can be used to advantage in dif- 
ferent classes? 

21, What plan of organizing appreciation-type activities is advocated by our text? 
What principles should be observed in the selection and direction of such 
activities? 

22. Explain the meaning of the term formal socialized recitation. Explain the 
purpose and planning of such activities. Justify their use. What are the 
limitations of such activities? 

23. Explain the purpose of the drill or practice lesson. What distinction in the 
use of the terms drill and practice is made by our text? Upon what grounds 
is this justified? Can such lessons be used with the unit-plan operative tech- 
nique? Explain. 
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An Overview of Unit JV 


In the first three units, we have attempted to impart an understanding of 
the kinds of learning experiences that will give students the abilities needed 
for everyday life. We have also studied ways in which learning experiences 
may be organized to insure the effectiveness of student learning. But the 
experienced teacher knows that if he is to conduct his work successfully, 
he must learn to do much more than this. He must know how to handle 
skillfully various devices for carrying on classroom activities and working 
with students. In addition, he must „maintain effective personal relation- 
ships with his students, with the rest of the school, and with the community 
at large. 

These problems are treated in separate chapters in Unit IV. The teacher 
should study the appropriate devices and teaching techniques, since they 
will aid him in directing student activity to best advantage. For example, 
many students must be motivated from time to time in various ways to keep 
them working satisfactorily. Problems of classroom management and disci- 
pline also involve motivation and teacher leadership. Again, the skillful 
use of questions requires leadership from the teachers, since they are a 
means of motivating and directing learning. In like manner, while visual 
aids are used primarily to increase the range of learning experience, their 
effectiveness depends upon how they are used. } 

Since these problems are inseparable in practice, the prospective teacher 
faces the necessity of studying them in their immediate relation to the 
organization and direction of student activities in the classroom. The order 
in which the problems are treated in this unit is not significant, since all 
play an important role in the stimulation and direction of classroom activities. 
In each chapter there are a number of points of special interest to teachers. 
The treatment of the measurement of outcomes, for example, is designed 
to give the reader some points of view that are often overlooked by the 
average teacher, though they are very important in the measurement of real 
learning. Many suggestions are given regarding techniques that can be 
used every day in handling classroom problems. ү Ў i 

It is also intportant to consider the personal and professional relationships 
of the teacher to other teachers, the administration, and the people of 
the community. Often the success of a teacher depends as much on the way 
he meets these problems as on the way he handles his elassroom work. It 
is hoped that the chapters on these problems will help the prospective 
teacher make satisfactory adjustments in the schoolsand the community. 


CHAPTER 15 


Creating the Desire to Learn: 


Motivating and Leading 


THE PROBLEMS OF MOTIVATION 


The Nature and Importance of Motivation. Though much has been written 
about the nature and importance of motivation, teachers continue to find the 
motivation of students one of their most baffling problems. Part of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that teachers do not fully understand the nature of 
Motives and are confused by the overemphasis Placed upon certain theories 
of motivation. The problem is complicated further because motives are 
personal and individual. In fact, two individuals may engage in an activity 
because of motives that are quite different, even diametrically opposed, when 
considered in terms of their worth. ` 

Another important point for the teacher to keep in mind is that motives 
result from many different stimuli. Indeed, the attempt to classify the sources 
of motives is more or less academic. The modern psychology of learning 
emphasizes the fact that any stimulus is effective only in relation to the en- 
vironment of which it is a part, and this, of course, includes the learner and 
his past experience. For example, a reward of a book for doing Сегїаїп work 
might prove an excellent stimulus to some students, while it would be no 
stimulus at all to oth rs. Here the difference manifestly is due to the varying 
experiential backgrounds and acquired attitudes, interests, and appreciations 
of the learners. 

This leads to the observation, which is common knowledge to all, that the 
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teachers and the schools do not furnish all the sources of motives. Students 
come to school with motives already at work. Some of these motives may be 
very worthy and valuable; others will need to be modified or replaced with 
worthy ones. Apparently one of the teacher’s tasks is to discover what motives 
students already have relative to the problems of the class and of life in general. 
He should also find out as much as possible about the background of each 
student, especially his interests, attitudes, and appreciations. 

The Meaning of the Term Motive. The term motivation as used in school 
applies to learning situations where the teacher is attempting to create in 
students a desire or drive for attaining specific objectives. As with other 
educational terms, interpretations and definitions vary; therefore, to avoid 
misunderstanding it is important to adopt clearly defined meanings. As pointed 
out in Chapter 3, our behavior is influenced by certain biological and psycho- 
logical needs, often referred to as wants, urges, drives, and motives. Sorenson 
makes the following pertinent suggestions regarding the application of these 
terms. е 


These terms belong in the same family because their meanings are 
closely related. Furthermore they are mutually dependent on each other 
and have cause-and-effect relationships. 
Need indicates a lack of something which is useful or desired. . . . 
Want is very closely related to need and indicates the state of having 
a need or desire for. . . . 
Drive, urge, and motive have much in common. Motive is probably more 
comprehensive in meaning. Drives and urges are driving forces to action. 
We speak of the hunger drive, the sex drive, or the sex urge. According 
to the individual’s physical and psychological conditions, he will have 
drives or urges for eating, sexual activity, achieving distinction, gaining 
liberty, taking a brisk walk, becoming wealthy, or being careful to avoid 
accidents. 
Motive is a thought, feeling, or condition that causes one to act. It is a 
need or organic state which functions as a prevailing force for more than 
just a short time.1 

The following from Thomson shows the relationship of motives to these other 


drives: 


Drive, whether of the original biological type, like hunger, or acquired, 
like a taste for olives or narcotic drugs, furnishes the push, the starter, 

50 to speak. When this push mobilizes the individual or a portion of 
him toward an objective or goal, a motive exists and will tend to persist 
until, the drive is satisfied. (allayed); if thwarted, it will usually seek a 
new orientation to the environment or obstacle and make a new try. 
Hence all activity is motivated behavior. Insofar theny as any act has 

а goal, the individual is motivated. е, 

1. Herbert Sorenson, Psychology in Education, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New _ 

York, 1954, pp. 100-101. 
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Incentive is the environmental external determinant stimulating a drive, 
which in turn seeks a goal and gathers momentum toward the realization 
of that goal.? 


A motive, as the term is ordinarily used in education, may be defined as an 
acquired drive within the individual which causes sustained activity toward 
some goal. As explained, drives appear in different forms and are designated 
by such terms as needs, desires, purposes, wants, interests, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and so on. It is desirable that the teacher have a clear understanding of 
the difterent kinds of drives and their relation to the problem of motivation in 
school situations. The following diagram should help clarify the above points, 


DIAGRAM 9 


Student Drive for learning English Class 


Е “Desire to” Е 
Goal—Learning to 


~ Мап to” outline 
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x represents drives due to biological and psychological needs 

о represents drives obviously acquired through learning experiences, which are 
designated as attitudes, interests, appreciations, etc. 

Ms is used to represent specific motives for learning established by the teacher 


In a school situation, every student has a number of motives or drives 
related to biological and psychological needs, indicated in the diagram by x, 
and every student has certain attitudes, interests, appreciations, and ideals. 
All of these are motives or drives sustaining activity toward certain goals, but 
not usually toward the learning goals or objectives in a school situation. The 
problem for the teacher is to establish motives, Ms, which will sustain activity 
toward the goals or objectives of the classwork. These are often referred to 
as a “desire to” or a “want to” relative to the goals anda willingness to perform 
the activities necessary to the attainment of the goals. 

The Meaning of Motivation. We may now define motivation, in a peda- 
gogical sense, as the conscious effort on the part of the teacher to establish in 
students motives leading to sustained activity toward the learning goals. 
These may be described as purposes or desires to do. Morrison defines motiva- 
tion as “the purposeful establishment on the part of the teacher and the 
school of a drive toward learning the specific objectives at hand.” з Brink 
defines motivation as “the development within pupils of a genuine interest in 
and a favorable attitude toward the activities which are to result in effective 


2. Mehran K. Thomson, Chapter 9, “Motivation in School Learning,” in Edu- 
cat onal СА. Charles E. Skinner, ed., Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
‚р. 308. 
3. Morrison, op. cit., р. 108. 
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learning.” * The teacher’s problem is learning how to do this effectively. The 
teacher should keep in mind that any new motive or modification of an 
established motive must grow out of what the student is—his previously ac- 
quired motives, his basic drives, his attitudes, his interests, his appreciations, 
his ideals, his habits of behavior, and his other learning products. Each 
student presents an individual problem. To the teacher this would seem to 
make the satisfactory motivation of a whole class almost hopeless, as it would 
be except for the fact that human beings tend to react similarly to the same 
types of stimuli if the stimuli are properly presented. This is the teacher’s 
salvation. Those students who will not respond to wisely selected incentives 
or to recognized values must be treated as problem cases receiving special 
attention and study. Clearly, the teacher must develop an understanding of 
the nature of motives and the technique of motivation. Before proceeding 
with these problems, however, it seems desirable to discuss the role of inter- 
est and attention in motivation. 

Interest, Attention, and Motivation.c In discussing the subject of motiva- 
tion, many writers start with the observation that the work must be made 
interesting to get the attention and to motivate the student. But other writers 
have maintained that interest is the name of the emotional state accompanying 
learning and that the effort to make the learning interesting is setting the cart 
before the horse.” With these apparently opposing points of view before him, 
the teacher must somehow relate the problem of motivation to the problem of 
making the work interesting. Perhaps the relationship between interest, atten- 
tion, and motivation can be clarified by the diagram on page 323. 

No learning takes place without attention—the focusing of our awareness 
or learning activity upon the objectives of learning. As shown in No. 1 of 
Diagram 10, we attend spontaneously or freely to some things as soon as we 
are stimulated to do so. Because we are attracted to these things, we say that 
they are interesting and satisfying. Sooner or later, however, we cease attend- 
ing freely or spontaneously, and we say that the subject is no longer interest- 
ing. Therefore, to say that something is interesting means that we attend to 
it freely or spontaneously Without effort. The explanation may be that basic 
drives are at work or that we have gained through previous experiences some 
attitude, appreciation, interest, or habit that makes this “something” attractive. 
The point is that when the subject is presented, it wins attention net because 
the teacher makes it interesting but because the student is attracted spontane 
ously to it. 

What we håve been describing thus far occurs naturally and requires no 
motivation. Since the drives come from within the student, we may say the 


© 
4. Магі С. Brink, ts шү Activities in Secondary Schools, Doubleday, 
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student is self-motivated. However, these drives may not be sustaining drives 
toward the objectives of learning, with the result that spontaneous attention 
and interest disappear quickly. This is what the teacher often experiences, 
and he naturally assumes that students must often be compelled to work. In 
fact, we have learned through experience that many kinds of classwork or 
objectives do not elicit spontaneous attention—that is, are not interesting at the 
outset. When attention and interest are not spontaneous—that is, when stu- 
dents are not immediately interested and will give attention only if there is a 
strong motive or compelling force (see No. 2, Diagram 10), the teacher must 
motivate or force students to attend to the learning activities. When a 
student has a motive, as shown in No. 3 of the Diagram, he will give voluntary 
attention even though the objective is not attractive. As shown in No. 4, 
genuine interest may result after the student has given attention to the learn- 
ing activities and has found the experiences satisfying and attractive. In the 
latter case, the teacher does not make the “something” interesting; it becomes 
interesting because of the nature of the experiences. We then have a new 
situation in which spontaneous attention will be given without further motiva- 
tion until satisfaction ceases. When it does cease, the teacher must either 
motivate further or compel the students to keep at the work, unless they previ- 
ously have been so effectively motivated that they will continue their effort 
even when the work is not interesting. We have such a situation when stu- 
dents are interested in deferred values. 

It is evident that the real problem of the teacher is to establish strong 
motives in order to sustain attention where satisfactions do not arise spontane- 
ously or experiences cease to be satisfying. Some psychologists apply the term 
motive only to such strong drives, but others apply the term to any drive; 
hence the cause of some confusion in studying this problem. McDougall used 
the term motive to refer to a tendency working upon the level of self-conscious 
reflective action. He applied the term purpose to the stronger drives that 
sustain activity toward a goal where the less potent drives associated with spon- 
taneous attention would not suffice. A purpose, he said, is.a developed form of 
connotative relation; it is a conscious and deliberate seeking or striving for.® 
Motivation is not carried on as an independent process; the teacher must make 
use of the student’s basic drives, his attitudes, appreciations, interests, and 
habits, and thereby: capitalize on spontaneous interest to hold attention while 
attempting to build desired motives or purposes to attain the desired goals. 

The significance of these relationships may be made clearer by the following 
Wuscation. To gain the ability to write themes, students must, have experi- 
ences in writing them, but there is nothing inherently interesting in theme- 
writing to bring about spontaneous attention. In other words, this activity is 


1 SN 3 
not interesting Y students who have not had such experience, and it may be 
D 


6. William Mc! ougall, Тһе Energies of Men, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1932, pp. 135-136. | 2 
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uninteresting even for those who have written themes before. To give attention 
will require effort, at least until the work is found interesting. The teacher may 
secure attention through establishing motives—desires or purposes—or he 
тау. merely explain and assign work and require it be done. The skillful 
teacher may begin by presenting something attractive, such as a colored pic- 
ture, and talking about it. Attention to this is spontaneous and, we say, satisfy- 
ing. Questions are asked to arouse curiosity and thus maintain attention. But 
eventually the point is reached where the work must be done; a theme has to 
be written! Attention to this is not spontaneous, and the teacher must either 
motivate or compel. To tell the students that writing the theme will be inter- 
esting dogs nat create interest; they have been misled by such words before! 
The teacher must arouse a “desire to” or a “want to” if he really motivates. 
The procedure to use in accomplishing this will be discussed in the next sec- 
tion. 


DIAGRAM 10 
RELATION OF ATTENTION, INTEREST, AND MOTIVATION 


Basic Drives Objective 
Attitudes Attention, Attractive 
Appreciations (interesting); 
Interests “spontaneous” Experiences 
Habits (No motivation needed) satisfying 


Basic Drives Objective 
Attitudes Attention Unattractive 

Appreciations (uninteresting); 
Interests “forced” Experiences not 
Habits (Motivation needed) satisfying 


Objective 
Motive Attention Unattractive 
(uninteresting); 
established “voluntary” Experiences not 
in satisfying 


Objective Objective 
Attention 
If experiences Genuine 
“voluntary” become interest may 
satisfying result 


M*-with motive 


At this point we should recapitulate the uses of the term “attention.” There 
is but one ,kind of attention; it is the centering of, consciousness or activity 
upon some objective or thing. Unexpected distractions may cause the learner 
to turn, perhaps only momentarily, to a new source, 6f stimulus. This shift of 
attention, which happens regardless of one’s intentions, is referred to as 
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involuntary attention. Apparently nature seeks to protect the organism from 
possible dangers. Loud noise, sudden movement, a bright flash of light, and 
the like, are examples of stimuli which may hinder considerably the focusing 
of attention on desired learning activity. The term spontaneous attention is 
applied to the state of attending that is free, during which the learner pays 
attention because of the satisfaction derived from an activity. This type of 
attention has been called neavoluntary by some because, though it is not 
strictly involuntary, it lacks the characteristics of voluntary attention. The 
term voluntary attention is applied to situations in which the act of attending 
does nat occur spontaneously but is based upon effort motivated by desire or 
purpose. Psychologists disagree about the role of the will in the effort to give 
attention. Those who believe there is a faculty of the will directing the ac- 
tivity of the individual argue the necessity of training or disciplining the will 
to assure the required effort in pursuing an uninteresting or even disagreeable 
objective. Other psychologists maintain that will plays no part, as a separate 
faculty, in creating desire and purpose. In either case, the motive must be 
strong enough to sustain a drive in the face of dissatisfaction or lack of inter- 
est. Under such circumstances, attention is called “voluntary” by some, and 
“forced” by others, who mean that the individual forces himself to attend. 

The Technique of Motivation. Before proceeding with a discussion of the 
technique of motivation, it should be emphasized once again that the per- 
sonality of the student plays an important part in motivation; in other words, 
his basic drives and past experience are factors at work in all learning situ- 
ations. Thus the teacher will find that what creates desire or purpose in one 
student does not touch another. While certain types of procedure will prove 
generally successful in the hands of a skillful teacher, there will be some stu- 
dents always who must be reached through other channels. The effective 
teacher is one who has studied his students to discover the best avenues of ap- 
proach in each case. There are no standardized steps to follow in motivating 
students, but there are two essential phases that must be provided for in the 
motivation process. 

The first phase. The first aim in any teaching situation is to secure spon- 
taneous attention, if possible, by means of something that is interesting, 
something that gives satisfaction. The teacher must decide what this may be 
by considering the nature of the situation, the students whose attention he 
wants, and the relation of the “attention-winning” device to the objectives of 
the work at hand. The devices and activities selected not only must hold the 
attention, but also serve as a springboard for introducing the work to be done. 

The purpose of introducing a subject with something of interest ris to 
Secure spontaneous attention, because an interested person is open to sug- 
gestion. This is the psychology of the salesman who begins by presenting 
something interesting related to what he has to sell. He knows that the 
average person is especially open to suggestion when he is in am agreeable 
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frame of mind. No good salesman would think of criticizing a customer 
when he is trying to make a sale. In similar fashion, whatever is presented in 
the classroom should be of such a nature that it will interest all members of 
the class, and at the same time furnish the best possible opportunities for 
approaching the objectives of learning and building worthwhile desires and 
purposes in attaining them. These aspects of the problem the, teacher must 
think out for himself. (Parenthetically, the writer has had teachers criticize 
this approach on the grounds that disciplinary problems prevent a teacher 
from proceeding in this fashion. The answer is that while the teacher must 
maintain control of his class, this procedure offers the best means of overcom- 
ing many classroom disciplinary problems. An interested student is more apt 
to become a‘co-operative student.) 

Thus, the teacher should capitalize on spontaneous interest as a basis for 
suggesting the worthwhileness of the objectives. But motivation is not often 
accomplished quickly. Interesting activities must be carried on until motives 
can be established. In other words, teachers must plan the procedure as a 
salesman would plan his campaign, $o that the students will attend to the 
required work at least long enough to become interested in the learning itself. 
The teacher must deliberately capitalize on the basic drives to maintain at- 
tention and secure favorable attitudes. This cannot-be done through “teacher 
talk” or discussion alone. Attractive pictures, specimens, slides, motion 
pictures, experiments, and the like, are not only interesting in themselves, 
but, with. proper direction, furnish a basis for further interest by arousing 
curiosity and provoking discussion. Student activities, such as games and 
dramatization, are another source of interest because they capitalize on such 
drives as the desire to act, to do, to compete, and to associate with others 
in group activities. Expressional activities, such as making furniture, paint- 
ing pictures, drawing pictures or maps, running machines, and setting up 
experiments are interesting because they involve the drive to handle, to 
manipulate, or to construct. While these drives are at work, they cannot be 
separated from the adaptations acquired through learning experiences; conse- 
quently, the importance of the basic drives in maintaining interest will depend 
upon the students’ present attitudes toward such activities—what they can 
do and want to do. Lp 

In many situations the teacher may make a direct attack on the objectives 
of learning. Students may have a good attitude toward their work, even an 
eagerness to get at it. With attention assured, the teacher can begin im- 


nd phase of motivation—establishing a desire or 


mediately upon the seco! $ 
purpose relative to the work at hand. Some students, as has been pointed out, 


may be self-motivated; for certain specific reasons, they “want to” attain 
the objectives. If teachers can motivate students concerning the values of a 
course, this will carry them through many uninteresting tasks. 

The second phase. There is no clear line of démarcation between the first 
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and second phases of motivation. The outline on page 327 shows the re- 
lationships between these two phases. In the first column are the means to 
be used in securing and maintaining attention; in the second column, the 
values or basic drives to be appealed to in attempting to create a desire or 
purpose to attain the goal or participate in the proposed activities. 

It is the application of the psychology of salesmanship—after getting at- 
tention, create interest in the product and complete the sale. The salesman 
uses some attractive device to secure and hold attention and then attempts to 
persuade the prospective customer that the product is valuable enough to 
buy. He appeals to “values” and wants—that is, the needs that he thinks the 
buyer will recognize as important and worthwhile: this will make your work 
easier; you can do a better job with it; you will enjoy using this; it will save 
time and money; and so on. 

Although the salesman may hold the attention of his prospective customer 
by means of an interesting talk and demonstration, he will not make a sale 
unless the customer thinks the product worth buying. In other words, the 
buyer must “value” it for some reason, if he buys. Where do values come 
from? The salesman does not create them; they are values the customer has 
acquired through his experience. The salesman through suggestion helps the 
customer recall what seems to be important about having the product, or he 
appeals to some need or want the customer is likely to recognize as important. 

The teacher is in a situation similar to that of the salesman. He may make 
the work attractive to begin with so that students will attend spontaneously 
or he may insist on attention, but he still has the problem of establishing 
Sustaining motives relative to the school job to be done. The creation of a 
motive, like making a sale, is managed by an appeal to values or felt needs. 
The salesman does it through persuasive talking and suggestion. The best 
salesmen say that they let the product sell itself, by which they mean that 
they call attention to the values the customer recognizes, and if the values ap- 
pear to be important enough, everything considered, the customer buys. The 
teacher, like the salesman, has to devise some plan to get the values of the 
goals or activities before the students. The best way to do so is through 
discussion of some kind. Merely telling the students that the work is important 
and valuable will not motivate them. Students already know values, but have 
never thought about them enough to feel their appeal. Discussion of their 
importance may create a desire in the student to benefit by them. Values to 
be realized in the future are usually called deferred values, which though 
not created by discussion, can be brought together and emphasized by dis- 
cussion. ӯ 

In some situations students may not have had sufficient experience relative 
to work at hand so as‘ to be able to discuss values relative to it. This is one 
Teason some teachers find that a discussion of the values to be obtained from 
certain work does not Motivate. What appears valuable to the teacher because 
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of his experience may have no appeal to the students because of their lack 
of experience or, even, because of their adverse experience. In such situ- 
ations, students may be led to discover values through reading and observation, 
which can be interesting forms of activity in attacking a new problem. 

The Sources of Values. In attempting to motivate students, there are a 
number of values to which teachers may tactfully appeal (see the list in 
the following table). The first involve the recognition of a need. Through 
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STIMULATING STUDENTS TO ACTION 
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FIRST PHASE SECOND PHASE 
Build Motives 


Secureand Maintain Spontaneous 
Attention 
© 
ee] 
Do this by using materials of different 
kinds or activities of different kinds that 


Do this by creating desires and purposes 
through appeals to values students recog- 
nize, including the following: 


e 
1. Values related to the objectives and felt 
needs 


1. Appeal to the basic drives 


(1) curiosity 

(2) desire for activity—games, drama- (1) future vocational values 
tization (2) future social values 

(3) desire for expressional activities— (3) personal values that students may 
drawing, art realize 

(4) desire to handle, manipulate, con- (4) intrinsic values of any material 
struct things or other products that may 


be produced now or in the future 


(5) desire for something new, involving 
as a result of the learning 


many relationships 

2. Present ideals of 

(1) workmanship 

(2) personal qualities 

(3) social values 

Social approval and personal recogni- 

tion 

(1) of social groups 

(2) of the class or school 

(3) of individuals—teachers, parents, 
friends 

School and other awards (these might 

be classed as incentives) 

(1) privileges (school) 

(2) honors (various sources) 

(3) material awards (various sources) 

(4) school grades 


ю 


. Appeal to present attitudes and interests 


3. Appeal to interest of students in things | 3. 
they like to do, all of which should lead 
to or be related to the objectives of 


learning 


> 


G 

5 ‹ 
discussions students can be interested in discovering how certain values аге 
related to their personal needs, especially to their vocational or avocational 
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interests. In some schools “goal books” are used, and it may be found that 
much schoolwork has a direct personal value in terms of the goals that stu- 
dents set for themselves. (It might be well for teachers to observe that if no 
worthwhile values for doing the work can be discovered, and there are no 
particular personal values for students to realize, perhaps there can be little 
justification for the activity.) 

The second source of motivation (see page 327) is an appeal to present 
ideals. A student’s standards of life—as determined by his concepts of right 
and wrong, attitudes toward workmanship, traits of character, and so on— 
are drives that help students maintain desired attention even in the face of 
difficulties. If real interest develops later, it will reinforce the ideals and 
firmly maintain the desired attention. New ideals may result from*the learn- 
ing experience, but the teacher must be aware of the fact that experience also 
breaks down ideals. While making use of ideals, the teacher is also concerned 
with strengthening desirable ideals and building new ones. The appeal to 
ideals must be made through a discussion of what ought to be done or would 
be worth doing, and also through suggestion. An appeal to ideals is, of 
course, an appeal to values. 

The third source of motivation (see page 327) is an appeal to the desire 
for social approval. This is effective through indirect suggestion. It may 
be an appeal to school spirit, reputation, maintaining standards of work of 
self, school, or class, and so on. Sometimes the appeal is direct; for example, 
the teacher may challenge the class directly by saying, “Are we going to fail 
to make a good showing? Do we want people to think we can’t do this? 
Let’s show them that we have a good glee club! Let’s put this across!” This 
is not an appeal to rivalry; it is an appeal to sustain a reputation or to make 
one. Besides seeking group approval, students are motivated through desire 
for the approval of individuals. Here the teacher plays an important role. 
If he is liked and respected, his personal approval will carry great weight. 
Нє can express his approval in various ways, but experiments show that 
merited praise of students’ work, judiciously used, is one of the most effective 
forms of motivation. 

The fourth source of motives is the appeal to values that have no inherent 
relation to the learning. They are merely incentives that may motivate work 
not for its own sake but for the sake cf che reward. School privileges, honors, 
and matérial rewards are of this type. These are a less desirable type of 
motivation, though they are comparable to many of the awards of everyday 
life. When other means fail, these incentives may prove very valuable in 
securing desired attention to work, but they are far less desirable than motives 
based on other values and felt needs. The effectiveness of such motivation 
depends very much upon,the plans and regulations concerning such awards. 

The proper use of school marks and test scores is a powerful stimulus 
to good school work. Percival M. Symonds found that test motivation is 
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twice as effective as teacher motivation or practice repetition. Probably this 
is because test results are objective and the students sense the necessity of 
effort to get the desired results. Teacher approval is apparently less effective. 
If grades are to be used as a motivation device, they should be objective and 
a recognized measure of achievement. Charting the achievement ‘of indi- 
viduals and groups, as well as their progress, is a very effective motivating 
device. Some teachers get good results by having students keep individual 
progress charts. The public posting of grades and other data is a practice 
that is questioned by experienced teachers who have studied the effects upon 
students. This type of motivation is negative, and other considerations do 
not seem to warrant the practice. 

Another source of motivation is an appeal to rivalry. Students may be 
stimůlated to compete with one another, or classes or grades may enter into 
competition. The spirit of rivalry or competition may be utilized in different 
ways, some of which can be most valuable. Some devices, such as the offer- 
ing of prizes that only one or two students may attain, are poor motivating 
devices, and may prove positively harmful. 

If prizes or privileges are used as a source of motivation, the competition 
should be open to all on the same basis; every student attaining the standards 
should be eligible to receive the award. Frequently the standards, especially 
for scholarship, are so high that some students can never hope to reach 
them. For this group the award or privilege has no motivating effect. The 
plans for using such incentives have frequently been very ineffective, and 
their value, in the opinion of the writer, has been much overrated. 

As has been suggested, the teacher may be unable to motivate some stu- 
dents and therefore may find it necessary to use compulsion. The last resort 
is punishment for not working. Usually failure to work merits loss of privi- 
leges; a student who wastes time can be required to make it up or put in 
extra time. Some teachers give students extra tasks or more work for failure 
to complete required work. This latter is a questionable procedure, since 
the punishment does not fit the offense, and such work lessens the chance 
of acquiring interest in the work. These are really disciplinary measures, 
which should be used only in accordance with good disciplinary procedure. 

To recapitulate, we have studied the sources of motives to be used by the 
teacher in selecting interesting work or materials with which fo start the 
activity of a teaching-learning situation. Through such activity the teacher 
secures spontancous attention. In initiating new work or leading up to new 
work, the tedcher, through discussion and suggestions, makes the appropriate 
appeals to create desires and purposes. Students may acquire motives through 
experiences outside thé classroom. In actual school practice the introduction of 
the daily assignment, or the initiation of a unit, is a period particularly suited 
to motivation. The selection of the objectives of the new work is an essential 
part of any assignment, The discussion of values and student needs is 
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relevant to the work. Interest can be added through the use of illustrations 
related to the students’ experience. If students share in the selection of 
objectives and of the work to be done, this also is an appeal to values and 
present interests. Consequently, there is much to be said for the use of co- 
operative assignments and student projects. Besides using discussion to intro- 
duce assignments or units, the teacher must continue in other ways to stimu- 
late the class and individual students whenever it seems appropriate. 


THE FUNCTION OF TEACHER LEADERSHIP 


From the preceding discussion, it must be evident that a teacher’s person- 
ality is an important factor in motivating students. To meet the challenge 
effectively, a teacher must function very much like a salesman. The teacher 
may well ask himself what personal qualities, as well as ability in using 
learning devices, will play a part in the successful motivation of his students. 
A brief discussion of some of these personal qualities follows. 

Enthusiasm and Optimism, Enthusiasm and optimism are shown by such 
qualities as interest in work, alertness, humor, cheerfulness, and affability. 
Emotion plays a considerable part in influencing human conduct, especially 
that of students. The enthusiasm and optimism of the teacher play an equally 
important role in producing emotional responses in students. They enjoy a 
teacher who has a sense of humor and can join in a good laugh over humorous 
incidents, If the teacher can lead discussions enthusiastically, the students 
will be in a frame of mind to act favorably on suggestions. Enthusiasm is 
contagious. 

Initiative and Resourcefulness. Initiative and resourcefulness are mani- 
fested in the ability to originate and adapts ideas and carry them out. These 
qualities are essential to leadership, especially in dealing with problems of 
discipline, individual differences, and motivation of students relative to 
schoolwork and life problems. Each student has his own individuality; 
although all students will respond to the same general basic drives, each 
one brings to the schoolroom a set of attitudes, ideals, tastes, prejudices, 
and habits that differ from everyone else’s. The teacher must adapt his 
procedures to meet the needs of the different students. No ready-made plans 
will suffice. To be resourceful, the teacher must gather ideas from the ex- 
Periences of other teachers and adapt them to his particular needs. 

Interest in and Sympathy with Students. The teacher must “Get the feel” 
of the problems of students if he is to show a sympathetic undérstanding of 
and interest in them, extending beyond the subject he teaches. Students 
respond to sympathetic treatment of their problems, This does not call for 
sentimentalism, but æ calm, intelligent consideration of the human relation- 
ships involved in the student’s problems. Many a student has been misunder- 
stood and blamed for lack of interest or for inattention, when, as a matter of 
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fact, his experiences have been such that he could not be in the right frame 
of mind to attend to his work. The problem of motivation in many cases 
extends beyond the classroom walls. It links with the problem of educational 
and vocational guidance and requires the wholehearted co-operation of the 
whole faculty. 

Personal Habits. Example is one form of suggestion. From it students 
form ideals, and ideals are a strong motive power. The teacher’s personal 
habits and characteristics play an important role in gaining the respect, 
confidence, and admiration of students. These, in turn, affect the value of 
his suggestions in attempting to motivate students. The teacher who sets 
an example of good personal qualities—industry, self-control, poise, and 
so on—plays an important role in helping students to form valuable ideals 
of responsibility and self-control. Furthermore, because of his position of 
influence, the teacher is morally obligated to set a worthy example. 

Sincerity and Integrity. Sincerity and integrity are measured in terms of 
one’s behavior. Students may condone weaknesses in personal habits, but 
-they despise insincerity and lack of integrity. Sincerity implies such qualities 
as honesty, loyalty, courage, and impartiality—qualities that students admire. 
Teachers should realize that students are keen judges of a teacher’s sincerity. 
Students measure their teachers in terms of their behavior from day to day. 
The following question suggests the importance of these qualities in motivat- 
ing students: “To whom would you go for advice concerning your own future 
interest and success, a friend whose sincerity you respect, or someone whose 
sincerity and integrity you mistrust?” 

Adapting Leadership. The success of a teacher in motivating will depend 
on his ability to adapt his leadership to the teaching-learning situation. Under 
some circumstances the teacher must take positive leadership by showing 
students what is to be done and how it is to be done, so that they will easily 
understand how to proceed. This is one reason for having definite, attainable 
assignments. Nothing is so discouraging for students as uncertainty about 
what they are trying to do. Often they do not know what teachers want; at 
other times, they feel the teacher is never satisfied with what they do. All 
this is the result of poor leadership and planning. There are times when 
students can plan and execute work, and would get great satisfaction from 
doing so. The teacher should capitalize on these interests and motives 
instead of doing everything himself. There should be businesslike “attention 
to work at all times, but the best of purposing and motives for work do 
Not grow out of a situation in which students are constantly repressed and 
dominated by the teacher. ' 3 

Another factor in adapting leadership is the use of the voice and bodily 
Posture. The voice is a dynamic instrument. A weak yoice is ineffective; 
it suggests lack of conviction and decision on the part of the teacher. A 
clear, distinct voice, well modulated, carries with it conviction and suggests 
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a strong personality, as do statements that are delivered in a vigorous, 
unfaltering style from beginning to end. T. һе same is true of bodily posture 
and physical activity, both of which enter into the expression of enthusiasm. 
Some teachers have poor voices but do not know it. For this reason every 
teacher should check on the quality of his teaching voice, through consultation 
with some competent observer, and through personal analysis of his vocal 
control. As a final point, the teacher who sits at his desk day after day, 
without the enthusiasm that brings one to his feet, will surely fail to get 
satisfactory responses from his students. 

Responsibility Broader than Classroom Control. In the task of motivating 
students, the teacher’s responsibility goes beyond the control of classroom 
activities. The stimulation of motives and purposes is really only one part of 
the school’s function in establishing ideals and purposes for life. The olass- 
room activities must be regarded as a part of life. The student should be 
acquiring worthwhile purposes and habits that will be valuable in life. You 
cannot separate learning experiences from the formation of character. Is it 
too much to ask that our teachers possess and cultivate the ideals and habits 
they should seek to instill? 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. What different interpretations are given to the term motive? What seems to be 
the most important characteristics of a motive? What is the nature of motiva- 
tion and what purposes does it serve? 

2. According to some interpretations, how does an incentive differ from a mo- 
tive? What role do basic drives play in motivation? 

3, Explain the interrelation of attention, interest, and motivation. What dilemma 
is cited in our text? What seems to be a sensible interpretation of the role of 
interest in establishing a motive? 

4. Illustrate how the teacher may capitalize on spontaneous attention in attempt- 
ing to establish motives for working at some school task. We have pointed 
out that students may have different motives for doing the same work. 
Illustrate how these motives may differ. 

5. What is meant by the technique of motivation? According to our text, what is 
the first phase in motivation? What psychology is involved in this step? 
Compare the problems of motivation with those of salesmanship. 

6. What is the technique to follow after attention has been secured? What are 
the sources of values that may be drawn upon in creating desires or purposes 
to engage in schoolwork? Compare their relative importance as a basis of 
worthwhile motives. 

te In attempting to motivate, do teachers create values for students? What then 
is the purpose of discussing values with ‘students? Why will values of students 
differ? Why will motives for doing work differ? Illustrate. Е 

8. What personal qualities play a part іп the effectiveness of teacher leadership 
and motivation? In what respects do you agree or disagree with the discussion 
in the text? Explain. ' 

9. Summarize the chief pgints which, according to our text, teachers should 
observe in adapting leadérship to class needs. To what extent did your 'ex- 
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perience as a student bear out the significance of the points suggested by our 
text? Are there others you would suggest? 

10, Are the points suggested by our text relative to teacher personality and 
responsibility to idealistic? Justify your answer. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Helping Students Help Themselves: 
Directing Study 


TEACHING STUDENTS HOW TO STUDY 

The Nature and Importance of the Problem. Much has been written con- 
cerning the importance of teaching students how to study, and many dif- 
ferent plans have been proposed to provide for the supervision of study. Yet 
many schools seem not to have solved the problem. This may be due in 
part to differences in the interpretation and uses of the term “study” and 
confusion growing out of the uses of the terms “supervised study,” “directed 
activity,” and “directed study.” This confusion in the use of the latter 
terms may have been the result of a shift in emphasis from assigned lessons, 
to be studied and recited, to participation in classroom activities under the 
supervision or direction of the teacher. With emphasis placed on the ef- 
fective direction of all learning activities, “directed study” was interpreted by 
some as giving effective direction to all classroom activities. While all learn- 
ing needs to be directed effectively, some learning does not come within 
the scope of “study” if the term is to have any real significance in a peda- 
gogical sense. To avoid confusion, it seems desirable to clarify ‘the terms as 
they are commonly used and as they are used in this text. 

Webster defines study as “an act or process of acquiring by one’s own 
effort knowledge of some subject.” This general concept is expanded, in our 
text, to make it apply тоге specifically to school situations: Study is planned 
effort on the part of the learner in solving a problem, in getting knowledge 
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or understanding, or in acquiring certain abilities. “Directed study,” as used 
in our text, is not synonymous with “directed activities.” “Directed study” 
is the term applied to the actual diréction by the teacher of those student 
activities concerned primarily with the solution of a problem, the attainment 
of knowledge or understanding, or the acquisition of abilities through planned 
effort on the part of the learner. For example, students are not only concerned 
with solving problems and getting an understanding of facts, definitions, 
rules, principles, and other generalizations assigned in school; they are also 
concerned with getting an understanding of many everyday problems involv- 
ing processes, procedures, and the operation of machines and apparatus. 
These objectives require planned effort in analyzing, comparing, and evaluat- 
ing relationships to reach conclusions, or to acquire some ability. Such 
activities can be properly characterized as forms of study. 

The term “supervised study” is often loosely used. It is used by some 
teachers to mean both the direction of study, as explained above, and the 
supervision of a period in which the student does his own studying, receiv- 
ing help from the teacher only if he réquests it. Here the teacher supervises 
study only in the sense that he is present to regulate study conditions and 
give help as needed. The fact that the latter interpretation of supervised 
study is prevalent among teachers probably accounts for the failure of super- 
vised study practices to teach students how to study. Under such conditions 
they naturally adopt their own methods of study. Such supervised study 
periods may be very satisfactory if students have previously had instruction 
in how to study. They need to be thrown on their own resources for study 
after they have had instruction in methods of attacking study problems. 
Finally, in our text we will use “directed activity” to refer to the direction 
of any or all learning activities, including study. Clearly, many leisure-time 
activities, games, and physical exercises do not involve study. 

The Need for Directed Study. The following facts seem to warrant the 
conclusions that there is a pressing need for directed study in our high schools 
and for teaching students how to study. 

At present the students attending our high schools represent a wide range 
of abilities. Experimental evidence shows that poor students benefit con- 
siderably from some kinds of directed study and that average students also 
benefit to a lesser degree. This being the case, it is evident that direction 
of study should be provided for a large percentage of our high-school popu- 
lation, Directed study might also prove helpful to the bright student if it 
were adapted to his needs. It appears that more research is needed to 
determine thë most practical and effective procedures for directing study. 
It is possible to make the direction of study flexible enough so that all stu- 
dents will, benefit greatly. It is readily agreed that, in attempting to help the 
poor student by means of directed study, the school should place no handicap 
on the bright student. £ 
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In the light of the nature of the study activities involved in problem-soly- 
ing and in the acquisition of understandings and abilities, it is evident that 
every student should be taught how to study intelligently and effectively. 
In the experimental studies concerning the effectiveness of supervised study, 
there is no indication of the amount of attention given to the phase of directed 
study, but studies of transfer of learning show that all students benefit to some 
extent by careful attention to metheds of study, methods of attacking prob- 
lems, and so on. These study techniques may not have received sufficient 
attention in the supervised-study plans that were investigated. Since it is 
one of the important problems of learning, and since experimental evidence 
shows that students benefit from instruction in how to study, it seems 
reasonable to assume that attention should be given to directed study in all 
classes. › 
Investigations of students’ habits and methods of study show that most stu- 
dents who have been left to their own ingenuity in preparing lessons have 
formed poor study habits. In fact, they seem unaware of the learning pro- 
cedures that might be used or should А used for different ends. Like the 
graduate students who have made no study of research procedures, they go 
at their work blindly and ineffectively. Since many students have shown the 
bad effects of lack of proper guidance, it is reasonable to assume that learning 
good study habits, as well as learning how to proceed effectively and inde- 
pendently with his own study problems, should be considered an essential 
part of every student’s ‘instruction. This is one of the principal functions of 
directed study by the teacher. 

Closely related to the problem of ineffective study habits is the problem 
of school failures. Every study of school attendance shows that a large per- 
centage of students entering high school never complete the four years of 
high-school work. Among the causes of elimination is the failure to do 
satisfactory work in high-school classes: While attempts to discover the 
causes of failure have not been very successful, largely because the reasons 
given by teachers and students are not very reliable, avajlable data show that 
many failures are directly traceable to factors related to poor study habits 
and lack of proper adaptation to classwork. 

Studies of failures show further that much of the trouble results from the 
student’s lack of proper adjustment to his work and working conditions. 
Since many of the failing students are at the lower levels of mental ability, 
the problem of making satisfactory adjustments is especially difficult. While 
the whole school must be concerned with the problem of school failures, a 
study of the causes of failure shows that the classroom teacher bears a large 
share of the burden of making school work effective and satisfactory. Ap- 
parently this can be done only by adapting instructional procedures to stu- 
dent needs. We do not know to what extent directed study may play a part 
in such adaptation. That it plays a large part in the effectiveness of all class- 
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room activities is undoubtedly true, but it is only one aspect of effective 
classroom work. After all, we must consider each student in relation to 
his life as a whole, and we must view the classwork or the course work as only 
one phase of that life. The center of each problem of guidance, of adaptation 
of work, of success or failure, is the individual student himself. 

The need for careful attention to the problem of directed study is further 
attested by several other factors. In many of our homes today conditions 
for study are very unfavorable. Evidence of this is found on every hand. 
The poorer homes cannot provide adequate places for study, and many of the 
better homes do not provide them because of social demands on the family. 
Another problem—less serious because of the smaller number affected— 
is that Öf improper (that is, unskilled) help outside of school. Even in 
schools that provide study halls where students are expected to do their 
studying, favorable conditions for study and provisions for adequate help 
are frequently lacking. In view of these factors, many administrators and 
teachers are seriously considering plans to provide satisfactory physical 
conditions for and direction of all thé studying the student does. 

The facts presented in the preceding discussion seem to settle beyond a 
doubt the responsibility of the school for providing satisfactory direction 
of all learning activities, with particular attention to “study activities.” Be- 
cause of the importance of such study activities, any plan that a school 
might devise for the supervision or guidance of all school activities should 
include adequate provisions for “directed study,” either in the classroom or 
in some other suitable place. 

The Two Main Problems. If schools are to do an effective job of helping 
students acquire the ability to study effectively and to develop good study 
habits, they must consider two distinct aspects of this problem. First, there 
is the problem of helping students acquire the understandings, abilities, and 
skills essential to study; second, there is the problem of furnishing the situ- 
ations, the guidance, and the practice essential to the formation of good study 
habits, The first is an instructional problem; the second is a motivation prob- 
lem. The first is a matter of helping students acquire the knowledge, under- 
standing, and abilities essential to effective study; the second is one of build- 
ing attitudes and appreciations favorable to the use of good study techniques. 
While these are complementary activities in teaching students how to study, 
it seems advisable to treat them separately in order to examine more carefully 
the suggestions that have been made for handling these problems. 


HELPING STUDENTS LEARN HOW TO STUDY 

The Nature and Importance of This. Problem. As interpreted previously, 
study is planned effort in securing knowledge or understanding, acquiring 
abilities; or solving problems. By this conception, a large proportion of 
school activity represents some form of study, which goes beyond merely 
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` “getting” or “studying” an assignment. Diagnostic studies of student de- 
ficiencies or weaknesses that hinder effective study reveal the following 
understandings, abilities, and skills as the essential tools of study: 


1. Ability to read with comprehension 
A. Ability to select main ideas of paragraphs 
B. Ability to select subordinate ideas and details—grasp of meanings 
2. Ability to read rapidly 
A. Good control of eye movements 
B. Absence of lip-reading and vocalization 
C. Ability to skim 
3. Ability to outline 
4. Ability to organize and summarize what is read 
A. Ability to take notes 
a. in class 
b. on what is read 
В. Ability to write reports 
5. Ability to use sources of information 
A. Ability to use dictionaries 
B. Ability to use encyclopedias 
C. Ability to use: general references, such as the World Almanac, 
Who's Who, books of quotations, and so on 
D. Ability to use books in general 
a. Ability to use an index 
b. Ability to use a table of contents 
с. Ability to use tables, graphs, keys, maps, and so on 
d. Ability to use atlases 
е. Knowledge of common abbreviations 
E. Ability to use the library card catalogue and library sources 
F, Ability to use the Readers’ Guide and other guides to periodical 
literature 


The Need for a Co-operative Plan. While a good deal of the study in 
school is under the direction of the teacher, much of the student’s study 
must be self-directed, and his ability to study independently will depend 
on his proficiency in using each of the abilities outlined, Therefore, one of 
the problems of the school is to work out an integrated plan for helping 
students acquire these abilities. While all schools make some provision for 
teaching study abilities in various courses, the results have been far from 
satisfactory. Since all teachers are more or less responsible for teaching 
students how to study and for helping them study effectively, it seems 
desirable for every high-school faculty to attack the problem co-operatively 
and to work out some plan by which all faculty members can share in the 
responsibility. Such a plan, would naturally place the primary responsibility 
for teaching certain abilities and skills in those courses where they can be 
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taught to best advantage. Teachers of all other courses would then share in 
teaching students to use these abilities in carrying out their regular classwork. 
This amounts, of course, to the formulation of a guidance program for 
teaching methods of study. Such a program could contribute directly to more 
effective learning in every classroom. 

In order to plan such a program and to have the necessary information 
for guidance purposes, the school should give all students the following 
diagnostic tests: (1) a good diagnostic intelligence test, (2) a silent reading 
test which includes reading skills, and (3) achievement tests covering such 
basic subjects as English usage, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
The main reason for giving achievement tests is to determine the conceptual 
background’ of individual students (as distinct from the fund of information 
they possess). One point that should be emphasized here is the importance 
of vocabulary in helping students study effectively. Indeed, vocabulary is 
so important to the establishment of efficient study habits that helping the 
student build an adequate, usable vocabulary should be one function of 
every teacher. All teachers need to remember, too, that having an adequate 
vocabulary implies not merely a knowledge of the dictionary meanings of 
words but the ability to understand and use them in context. 

The chief problem in working out an integrated program is the allocation 
of work to be done. The plans should bé discussed in faculty meetings; 
the responsibility for teaching the different abilities and skills should be as- 
signed to specific courses, but it should be understood that all teachers will 
help with these problems at opportune times in their own classes. In addition, 
certain common practices need to be agreed on, so that students will not be 
confused by a multiplicity of requirements set up by different teachers. 
Some schools, by preparing a “Manual of Style” containing directions re- 
garding punctuation, outlining, written reports, use of references, and so on, 
have tried to anticipate problems that will be met most frequently by all stu- 
dents. Other schools have prepared “study helps” that are given to all students. 
Such materials do not take the form of regulations, but offer suggestions and 
assistance to the student. 

The following outline illustrates how one school planned an integrated 
program of study for ninth-year students. The teacher of each course was 
responsible for planning and emphasizing instruction in certain skills as a 
part of the regular work of the course. Plans called for the extension of 
such work to courses in the sophomore, junior, and senior years, thus ex- 
tending anë strengthening the work begun іп the freshman year. 

1. English I (Ninth year) 

a., Vocabulary ‘study 
b. Using books—table of contents, index, and glossary 
c. Outlining (taught in composition’ unit), 
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d. Using the dictionary 
e. Using the library—including the card catalogue 
f. Writing summaries 
2. General Science 
a. Vocabulary study 
b. Following directions 
c. Understanding graphs, tables, and figures (drawings) 
d. Selecting main ideas, and sub-ideas in paragraphs 
е. Outlining and writing short reports of articles read 
f. Preparing for examinations 
. Mathematics (General mathematics) 
a. Vocabulary study 
b. Following directions 
с. Understanding graphs, tables, and so on 
d. Problem-solving—learning to select main ideas or facts 
4. Social Science 
‚ Vocabulary study b 
. Outlining what is read—selecting main ideas and sub-ideas 
. Outlining reports—giving reports 
. Using graphs, maps, atlases, and so on 
‚ Using books and the library 
. Preparing for examinations 


HELPING STUDENTS ACQUIRE GOOD STUDY HABITS 


The Nature and Scope of the Problem. We have discussed the problem of 
helping students acquire the “tools” for study, but it is evident that acqui- 
sition of these iools does not assure good study habits. Although mastery of 
the tools is essential, an effective plan for teaching students how to study 
must also (1) provide for creating favorable attitudes regarding the nature 
and importance of study, (2) provide favorable situations and conditions 
for study, and (3) provide effective guidance of study and help on how to 
study, 

Creating Favorable Attitudes Concerning Study. Creating favorable atti- 
tudes is a problem of motivation—getting students to see the importance of 
good study habits and creating a desire to use them. A student may know 
how, to use books effectively, how to take notes, how to outline, and so on, 
but if he hes no desire to study effectively, he is not likely to do so. This 
inclination is very closely related to an interest in the problems or work of 
some course and the desire to attain certain goals. Consequently, the motive 
for studying is likely to stem from the work of a course itself. However, 
as pointed out in Chapter 15, there are many other sources which teachers 
can utilize in attempting to create favorable attitudes toward good study 
habits, j М 

Since students аге workiag in groups, the teacher will need to use group- 
guidance techniques in teaching them how to study. The teacher must make 
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use of class situations in attempting to motivate the group. The teacher and 
the students can discuss the importance of effective study habits and also 
can determine what constitutes good study habits. After students have dis- 
cussed the problem, some teachers have them draw up a set of study habits 
to be followed. If students become interested enough, they may want to 
make an inventory of their own study habits; the Wrenn Study-Habits Inven- 
tory, for example, could be used. Some students may be worked with indi- 
vidually; some schools deal with this problem in their home rooms, usually 
during the freshman year (ninth grade). 

Providing Favorable Situations for Study. Traditionally, in the high school 
of an earlier day, the class period was used for recitation purposes and the 
students did their studying during a “free” period or at home. Students were 
given some information about how to study, but essentially they were ex- 
pected to learn how through their own efforts. In the early 1900’s schools 
began to put more emphasis on student participation in classroom activities 
and less on formal recitation. Then, as school programs were gradually 
changed to meet more of the needs and interests of students, and as changing 
social conditions made home study more difficult, the schools began to look 
for some means of providing satisfactory conditions for studying in school. 
The first plans attempted to provide for better study-hall situations. Later, 
the idea of lengthening the class period and using part of it for study instead 
of recitation was accepted as the most practical solution of the problem. 

In the course of the last forty years, schools have devised a number of 
plans that have been used more or less successfully in furnishing study situ- 
ations. Teachers should be familiar with these plans so that they will be in 
a position to assist in planning a program of directed study, should the oc- 
casion arise. A few of the plans may be adapted to the work of ап indi- 
vidual class. Accordingly, a teacher could adapt such plans to the needs of 
his own classes, even though none of the other classes makes use of them. 
On the other hand, some study plans require a considerable amount of ad- 
ministrative reorganization and cannot be used unless the entire school 
schedule is planned accordingly. Probably none of the plans is carried out in 
exactly the same way in different schools. For this reason, only the principal 
features of the plans most frequently used are described here. 

The Divided-Period Plan. Under this plan the school day usually is divided 
into about six sixty-minute periods and each period is divided into two parts, 
one for recitation or class activities and the other for study. The class ac- 
tivities usually precede the period of study. While some schools divide the 
period in half, others give more time to recitation than to study—quite fre- 
quently forty minutes znd twenty minutes, respectively—and expect the stu- 
dents to do part of their preparation at other times. Some schools do not 


1. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Study-Habits Inventory, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California, 1941. 
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keep all periods the same length, but vary them to suit the needs of different 
classes, so that some periods might be ninety minutes in length, some sixty 
minutes, and some forty-five or fifty. In fact, these practices vary con- 
siderably from school to school. 

The divided-period plan is particularly adapted to classes where the daily 
lesson-assignment procedure is followed, and students are usually required 
to prepare an assignment for the following day. Because of the arbitrary 
division of the period between recitation and study, it is not adapted to the 
unit technique. One of the difficulties in the use of the plan lies in the control 
of the time devoted to recitation and study. Some teachers tend to take 
all of the period for recitation and rob students of the time that is legitimately 
theirs for study. Such a practice obviously is faulty, especially when students 
are expected to make all preparations in school. To overcome this difficulty, 
some schools have resorted to the use of a warning bell as a signal for 
supervised study to begin, but this is an objectionable feature in many 
respects. Another shortcoming of tke divided-period plan is that it may 
merely shift a study period from the study hall to the classroom. Too 
frequently the teacher just watches the students study and gives help only 
when asked. This illustrates the significance of the question previously 
raised regarding the real character of supervised study. 

The Flexible Divided-Period Plan. This plan is a modification of the 
divided-period plan. The general plan of organizing the school schedule is 
the same. The difference lies in the fact that the division of time is left to 
the teacher. This arrangement is psychologically sound, since the time 
devoted to recitation or similar work and the time devoted to study can be 
adjusted to the needs of the class. The flexibility of the plan makes it 
adaptable to the unit technique, since the whole period may be used for 
any type of activity needed. 

Under this plan, students are expected to have sufficient time to study 
and to prepare assignments that may be made; hence the success of the 
plan will depend on the ability of the teacher to make an adequate adaptation 
of the work to student needs. Such a plan gives ample opportunity for ap- 
propriate guidance of study activity and for teaching students how to study. 
There will be no arbitrary stopping of the work to shift to some other 
type of work at an inopportune time. With such freedom at the disposal 
of the teacher, the importance of a thorough understanding of the problems 
involved and a hearty sympathy with the philosophy of directed study 
should be self-evident. Ы 

The Flexible Directed-Study Plan. This plan is, in a sense, a modifitation 
of the flexible divided period. The flexible divided-period plan Igoks to the 
adaptation of work ‘during’ a single class period. The flexible directed-study 
plan contemplates longerperiods devoted to directed study. In reality, this 
is a phase of the unit-plan operative technique discussed in Chapter 11. 
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Under the unit operative technique, following the introduction or initiation 
of the unit, there is a period of development, which may be devoted to group 
or individual study. Thus the time given to directed study or teaching stu- 
dents how to study is flexible enough to meet the needs of the particular 
situation. The use of the term flexible directed-study plan merely emphasizes 
the fact that recognition should be given to directed study as an important 
part of the learning process, as needed. 

The Library—Study-Hall Plan. This is a plan subject to all kinds of modi- 
fications. As originally conceived, the plan anticipated an ideal arrangement 
of study and library facilities, or at least an adequate reference library 
combined, with a study hall. The plan was to have as many teachers as pos- 
sible available at different periods, so that students could get needed help 
at any period of the day. 

Many smaller schools have attempted to adapt the plan to their limited 
resources by combining a library alcove with the study hall. But such 
schools usually have only one teachergin charge, who is seldom able to give 
the help needed in various subjects. The plan really is no different from 
the old study-hall supervision, which offers little in the way of real direction 
of study. Under such conditions the teacher is more concerned with keeping 
order than with the direction of study. Some schools have hired teachers 
just to supervise study halls in the place of the regular classroom teachers. 
The success of all these plans depends very much on the training of the 
teachers and their ability to handle student groups. The various library— 
study-hall plans have little to recommend them. At most they can furnish 
conditions where the student can do his own studying profitably, if he will. 
Teaching students how to study must be done elsewhere. 

The Daily Extra-Period or Conference Plan. As the name signifies, this 
plan provides an extra period daily during which the students get needed 
help or are directed in their study. The plan is carried out in various ways. 
In many schools the last period in the day is set aside for this purpose. The 
teachers are assigned to regular classrooms, where students can secure 
needed help in any subject. The students may have appointments for con- 
ferences, or those who are not doing satisfactory work may be required to 
report regularly for directed study in different subjects. Students who are 
doing satisfactory work may be excused during this period. Various con- 
ference arrangements may be worked out in conjunction with this plan. 

The extra period required under this plan really amounts to an added 
teaching period, which should be counted as a part of the regular teaching 
load‘ If teachers аге not to be overburdened and the work is to be worth- 
while, the teaching staf should be increased by at least one teacher for every 
four or five teachers in the high school. This would make the plan expensive, 
but it might be worth the added cost if it resulted in an adequate system 
of educational guidance. X 
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The difficulty with the extra-period plan is that the work сап easily 
deteriorate into coaching, or the teacher may simply see that students work 
and give them help only when asked. If the period is at the close of the day, 
both teacher and students are likely to be tired, and the students needing 
help are the very ones who especially need to be refreshed and inspired, 
The last period of the day, when their more fortunate classmates are free, 
is the poorest time to make this effort. 

The Variable-Period Plan. This plan is also an attempt to furnish an extra 
period for study help, but it tries to get away from the unsatisfactory last- 
period study plan, without taking some other period regularly in the day 
that is needed for regular classwork. Sometimes the plan is referred’ to as the 
alternate-period plan, since a period a day is devoted to supervised or directed 
study, but alternate periods are used on successive days. For example, the 
first period of the day may be used on Monday, the second period on Tuesday, 
and so on. The variable period plan can provide for directed study and in- 
struction in how to study when these are not included in the regular class 
periods: Variations of the plan have been tried, but at best only occasional 
instruction is provided in methods and techniques of study. 

The Use of the Home Room. Some of the larger high schools make use 
of the home-room plan for guidance purposes. While home-room plans differ 
widely, some schools provide for weekly periods during which students 
participate in working on various problems. Two of the problems most 
frequently considered in freshman (ninth grade) home rooms in four-year 
high schools are how to use the library and how to study. Schools organized 
on the 6-3-3 plan usually introduce these problems at an earlier time, 
-in the junior high-school home rooms. 

Providing Adeqnate Physical Facilities. No doubt every teacher would 
agree that adequate physical facilities are essential to effective study, but it 
has been the observation of the writer that many schools appear to have 
made little study of this specific problem. This is really a problem of making 
all working conditions satisfactory, but special consideration should be given 
to situations where we expect students to study, both in class and out. The 
adequacy of physical facilities has a very important bearing upon the ef- 
fectiveness of all schoolwork. The lighting, the heating and ventilation, 
and the school furniture require particular attention. 

Proper lighting is most conducive to effective study. Not only the amount 
of light, but also the kind of lighting must be considered. , The natural 
lighting should be as good as possible; where it is inadequate, satisfactory 
artificial lighting should be supplied. Some schools check the requirements 
by means of a light meter. Other factors essential to proper lighting should not 
be overlooked. Many schools do not have satisfactory window shades for the 
control of light. The color f paint used on the walls and ceilings is important, 
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since it affects the lighting of a room. This whole problem warrants careful 
study. 

Proper heating and ventilation are also essential to effective study. Most 
modern schoolrooms have adequate facilities, but if windows must be used 
for ventilation, they should be equipped with reflective boards of some kind, 
preferably made of glass. In many situations, the maintenance of proper 
heating and ventilation depends upon teacher and student co-operation. 

Comfortable desks, tables, and chairs also make an important contribution 
to effective study. Most modern schoolroom furniture has been designed 
with comfort and adaptability in mind. Some of the older furniture is so 
uncomfortable that students can hardly sit up or sit still long enough to 
study effectively. This problem should be given serious consideration when 
new equipment is being purchased. 

Administrative Problems in Handling Study Plans. While there are many 
problems attending the administration of supervised and directed study plans, 
only one will be discussed here because of its bearing upon the selection 
of a plan that will provide adequate direction of study and of other class- 
room activities. Any plan that may be used (with the possible exception 
of the divided-period plan, where there are enough teachers to handle a 
flexible program) requires some provision for study hall ог home-room 
supervision of students who are not in class certain periods of the day. 
Some advocates of the longer periods for recitation and study seem as much 
concerned about lessening discipline difficulties, by breaking the student body 
into small study groups, as they are about the direction of study or super- 
vision of a study period. The former purpose may be accomplished by some 
of the long-period plans, but there is still the problem of providing adequate 
study-hall or home-room supervision. While the school should be concerned 
primarily with the effectiveness of the provisions for directed study, any 
plan that at the same time facilitates the handling of school discipline is 
preferable, naturally, to one that does not. 

The Essentials of an Effective Plan. When supervised study was intro- 
duced, the chief objectives were to furnish suitable conditions for study and 
adequate help when needed for the preparation of assigned lessons. In 
recent years, the emphasis has shifted in the direction of teaching individuals 
how to study. This conception, now generally accepted, requires more direct 
participation by the teacher in the direction of study activities. Any satis- 
factory plan that provides for directed study must fulfill five requirements: 


1. It should’ be adaptable to the learning needs of various classes and 


Subjects. 
2. It should be flexible and easily carried out. 
3 


. It should provide for giving adequate direction of study for all stu- 
dents. 
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4. It should provide opportunity for teaching all students how to study. 

5. It should facilitate the handling of other school problems. 

In the opinion of the writer, the only plans that fully meet these criteria 
are the flexible divided-period plan and the flexible-directed-study plan. The 
older plans were adapted to older teaching techniques, especially those in 
which lessons were to be recited. The success of the preferred plans will 
depend in considerable degree upon the training of teachers in directing study 
activities and upon their understanding of the study needs of their students. 
Underlying these, of course, must be a sound professional spirit and a real 
interest in students, Otherwise, genuine enthusiasm is bound to be missing 
and the work will not be well done. > 

Providing Guidance in Study Activities. For the most part, classroom 
activities are study activities, since they are concerned primarily with acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, abilities, and skills. In directing these learning activities, the 
teacher has two problems—to help students acquire the desired outcomes, and 
to teach them how to plan and diregt their own learning activities. In other 
words, while the teacher may plan and organize classroom activities for the 
attainment of particular outcomes, he should at the same time teach the stu- 
dents what learning procedures to follow and what devices and techniques to 
employ in similar learning situations. For example, in acquiring a specific 
motor ability (a skill), students should be made aware that as learners they 
must follow three important steps if their learning is to be effective. First, they 
need to get a clear concept of what the movement (co-ordination) is like, and 
they need to see a good demonstration (model). Second, they must go 
through a trial-and-error experience to learn the form of the movement. And 
third, after they have mastered the specific co-ordinations, they need to prac- 
tice to gain skill orëfacility in using it. In the final step, the student should 
observe the principles governing practice (see Chapter 4, pages 76-78). 
Thus the student learns how to proceed with an entirely new problem of his 
own involving the acquisition of a specific motor ability—that is, his learning 
has been a form of study, not merely the thoughtless, aimless activity initiated 
by the-teacher. Through actual study, he has learned how to study. 

Different types of outcome may be acquired through different learning 
procedures and techniques. For example, we are often interested in getting 
together a summary of important facts relating to some topic. This process 
does not involve a lesson to be learned; it requires the gathering of information 
from different sources and the Organization of the data. The person making 
this compilation must have acquired certain special abilities, Such as (1) the 
ability to use different sources of information, (2) the ability to use reference 
books and other reference material, (3) the ability (омаке adequate notes, (4) 
the ability to outline, апф (5) the ability to write reports. The acquisition of 
these abilities is an important study problem in every school. They are really 
tools that students will use constantly in carrying on study activities, particu- 
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larly in acquiring understandings and gathering information. Consequently, 
every school should see to it that these abilities are used in the course of 
regular study activities. 

fhe various study problems involve such learning activities as acquiring 
motor abilities (skills), acquiring knowledge through perceptual learning and 
vicarious experiences, acquiring knowledge through problem-solving, acquir- 
ing special abilities, memorizing items of information and other data, and 
acquiring appreciations. Since these activities have all been fully discussed in 
preceding chapters, only special study problems will be treated in the follow- 


ing pages. 


SPECIAL STUDY PROBLEMS 

Teaching the Use of Sources. It is not easy to determine the best plan for 
teaching the use of source materials. Some schools leave much of this work to 
incidental teaching in various courses, a fact that probably accounts for the 
poor preparation of many students entering college. That students are poorly 
prepared is evidenced by the fact that many colleges have found it necessary 
tó give all freshmen a course in the use of the library and reference materials. 
If these techniques are taught incidentally in various courses, the work is likely 
to lack thoroughness and comprehensiveness. It appears that some co- 
ordinated plan should be worked out so that the contributions of the different 
classes would assure adequate instruction for all students. > 

From the list of sources previously given (see page 338), it is quite evident 
that the use of each source could be most effectively taught through specific 
group instruction, covering first of all the most important points the students 
must know to begin using the source. Such work might well begin in freshman 
classes in English or in the social sciences in connection with some problem 
being worked out in class. Later instruction could be planned to cover other 
uses of sources as the need arises. For example, in freshman English in con- 
nection with theme preparation, special instructions could be given on the use 
of a card catalogue, the Readers’ Guide, and encyclopedias, and on the 
general organization of library material. In addition, complete instruction in 
the use of unabridged dictionaries appears to be a special problem for the 
English class. All instructors should be familiar with these sources and 
should require their students to make use of them at appropriate times. All 
teachers should be charged with the responsibility of teaching students how to 
use books that they may Пауе occasion to consult in their classes. Thus differ- 
ent classes, through their regular work, may give students adequate instruction 
about sources of information, as well as practice in using them. 

Some schools have adopted a plan for library instruction by which a librarian 
or teacher gives groups of students instruction in the use of the library, includ- 
ing all the sources given in the preceding list (see page 338). When such in- 
struction is thorough, it gives in a few lessons a working knowledge of all the 
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sources students will use. These lessons may be scheduled at convenient times 
during the freshman year, preferably during the first semester. Practice in 
using the sources should be provided at opportune times; special uses must be 
covered in individual classes. For this reason the course of study should con- 
tain notations to assure consideration of these special uses at some time during 
the student’s high-school work. Thus the library lessons can include instruc- 
tion regarding the use of reference books but cannot provide practice in the 
use of all the different kinds of reference books. For example, the actual use 
of the World Almanac must be left to some classroom teacher. Since every 
wide-awake history class would have occasion to refer to the World Almanac, 
one of the objectives of the work in history should be to familiarize the students 
with its use, P 

In some school systems, work in using the various sources of information 
might well begin at the junior high-school level. In many school systems, how- 
ever, this cannot be done until the ninth grade. Here it would seem advisable 
to prepare some co-ordinated plan аз a basis for self-help and increased 
efficiency during the three remaining years of school. 

Learning to Take Notes and to Outline. Two activities that are very essen- 
tial to effective study are note-taking and outlining. The first is closely related 
to reading to get the gist of a subject. The student must learn in his reading 
to look for the main ideas and the important supporting facts. Brief notes 
on these points are an excellent aid to thinking a problem through and getting 
a ċlear understanding of the significant relationships. Without these notes, it 
would be impossible for the average individual to recall all the important points 
when he needs them. Since thorough study requires such “thinking through,” 
the notes serve a valuable purpose. Hence it is important that the student 
learn how to take notes effectively. 

There are other circumstances in which note-taking is important. The 
solutions of many problems being worked on by a class frequently require the 
gathering of notes or special sets of data from which findings are compiled 
and reports prepared. Besides taking notes from books and other such 
sources, a student may find it desirable at times to keep notes on lectures or 
speeches. While these needs generally arise in school in connection with school 
problems, there are also occasions in everyday life when the ability to take 
notes and to outline is very helpful. For example, men and women in present- 
day business and professional life are frequently called on to prepare talks, 
reports, addresses; articles for. publication, and so on. Thus note-taking and 
outlining can offer practical help in presenting one’s own ideas, as well as in 
thinking through and understanding what ѕотеопё else has prepared. In addi- 
tion to these functions, note-taking furnishes a permanent record for future 
use. In school thiswrecord is likely to be used primarily for review for exam- 
inations or class discussions. 
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It is sometimes assumed that the entire responsibility for teaching students 
how to take notes and to outline rests with the English teachers. While the 
main responsibility for determining the best forms to be used properly falls 
upon the school’s English department, all teachers should share in the responsi- 
bility of teaching students how to take notes and outline properly. Since note- 
taking and outlining go hand in hand with study, some of this work should be 
done in every class in connection with study activities. It would seem advisable 
for every school to adopt certain uniform practices, with some allowance for 
adaptations to the special requirements of individual subjects. As a result, 
acceptable standards would be made available for the use of all teachers in the 
school. 

Suggestions on Teaching Note-Taking and Outlining. This is a problem for 
each school to work out individually. Some well-organized school systems can 
begin this work in the elementary grades. If a co-ordinated program can be 
worked out, by the time the students complete their junior high-school work, 
they should have adequate preparation for any note-taking or outlining that 
may be required in the senior high scheol. On the other hand, a large per- 
centage of our high schools must admit to their ninth grade many students 
over whose early training they have had little control. Many of these students 
must begin their training in note-taking in the ninth grade. Since the adaptation 
of the work of note-taking and outlining to student needs is a special problem 
for each school, only a few suggestions are offered here. 


1. Before being given practice in note-taking, students should be taught 
the technique of note-taking. This will necessitate the adoption of 
some good technique. Instruction in such technique may well be dele- 
gated to particular classes where all students can be most conveniently 
reached. In some schools this task would fall first on the English teach- 
ers. This should be a practical technique students can use in all classes. 

2. At the beginning, either a textbook in a subject like general science or 
social science or special materials can serve as the basis for training 
in note-taking. Initially, students and teacher should work together, 
with books open. After explaining and illustrating the procedure to 
be followed, the teacher should have the students, as a group, prepare 
a brief set of notes as a means of teaching the purpose of note-taking 
and the steps to be taken. Students may then be encouraged to prepare 
other brief sets of notes on some easy reading material to acquire good 
form for later note-taking. ў, 

3. After this preliminary instruction, а few minutes every day may be 
devoted to this activity to help students gain proficiency. Student out- 
lines may be placed on the board, from time to time, to be used in 
discussing proper methods of taking notes. Use of the notes in the 
discussion of the topics being studied would help to show the practical 
aspects of note-taking. Following these initial instructions, other 
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classes should make use of what the students have learned about note- 
taking and help them develop their ability to read and to make use of 
notes, 

4. Following the initial instruction in note-taking, a co-ordinated program 
should provide for а gradual expansion of such work in all classes so 
that various types of note-taking, the organization of notes from 
different sources, the making of outlines for reports, and the prepara- 
tion of reports, term papers, and so on, can be mastered early in high 
school. 

Study Habits in Preparing Assignments. In most high schools, students are 
still required to prepare specific assignments for the next day’s work. In some 
cases, teachers assign specific lessons to be studied, with specific objectives or 
goals in mind. Fortunately, in present-day practice, more is expected of 
students than the mere recitation of lessons. To a considerable extent; how- 
ever, these assignments are confined to a main text, with some use of supple- 
mentary references. While minor features will vary, the general procedure for 
preparing assignments remains much the same from class to class. For these 
reasons it is important that students learn how to prepare assignments for the 
sake of economy of effort and improvement of study habits. 

Teaching Students How to Study Assignments. This phase of teaching 
students to study should be considered a part of the classwork where students 
are given assignments to prepare independently. When a part of the period is 
set aside for the preparation of assignments under the direction of the regular 
teacher, this is the logical time for students to receive help in studying assign- 
ments. The most important element is the assignment itself. If it fails to meet 
the criteria of a good assignment, good study procedures cannot be followed. 

Students cannot develop good study habits on the basis of poor assignments 
any more than they can maintain good health on a poor diet. The teacher 
must illustrate, and help students to use, good techniques; that is, he should 
show them the proper steps to take. Besides giving group instruction or help, 
the teacher may make individual suggestions to students at appropriate times. 
He will find it advantageous to have a list of these suggestions, concisely 
stated and arranged in order of procedure, mimeographed for the use of each 
student. Better than a general list for all classes would be individual lists for 
each subject. There would be much in common among these lists, but some 
special adaptations are needed for different subjects. 

Factors Affecting Efficiency of a Study Program. In setting up a study pro- 
gram and in helping students to learn to study, there are several factors that 
should be considered because of their bearing on the effectiveness of any such 
work. Even though they have been mentioned elsewhere, some of these factors 
seem important enough to warrant special consideratien here. 

Personal physical fitness of students. The effectiveness of any ‘program to 
improve study habits will be considerably impaired unless the school can create 
in students favorable attitades toward keeping physically fit in order to do 
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effective work. The school has a special responsibility ın the matter of main- 
taining favorable study conditions. The importance of physical fitness in 
doing any work effectively may be discussed with students. Personal problems 
related to physical defects should be handled by the student counselor or 
adviser. 

The importance of study programs. In those high, schools that do not pro- 
vide for the study of particular subjects at scheduled times, many principals 
have found the use of individual study programs helpful in establishing better 
study habits. In many schools students are asked to make out their own 
study schedules, which may include provisions for home study. This procedure 
is in keeping with the principles of effective study, because it helps students 
establish regular habits of study at a specified time and place. While helping 
the student get at work he might otherwise put off, such planning also en- 
courages him to establish other good habits. 

Abilities of students should be studied. In order to carry on an effective 
study program in our schools, we must,have a fair measure of the abilities and 
needs of our students. Intelligence tests alone are not a satisfactory measure. 
It has been discovered, for instance, that there is little correlation between 
tests of reading ability for comprehension and tests-of mental ability. In fact, 
some students of high intelligence are poor readers and therefore cannot study 
effectively. Moreover, there are many cases on record of poor schoolwork due 
to poor preparation and bad reading habits, rather than lack of native ability. 
These facts indicate that in any program concerned with the improvement of 
study there should be careful diagnostic study of student needs and deficiencies. 
Good instruction will generally prove helpful, but individual attention may be 
required for students who need the most help. The often repeated statement 
applies here—the student must begin where he is. 

The importance of student purpose. A study program is not a substitute for 
a vital purpose in studying. The teacher is not relieved of that all-important 
task of creating desires and purposes to impel study. A driving purpose results 
in study, in effort, and in concentration. Teaching students how to study and 
how to use certain techniques helps them study more effectively. There is 
greater satisfaction in doing work effectively with less effort. The results are 
cumulative; the effective worker gets more satisfaction and enjoyment out of 
the realization of his purposes, and this in turn leads him to further purposing 
and endeavor. 

The necessity of a program and practice. It is easy to give students sugges- 
tions about how to study, but no amount of abstract knowledge about study 
techniques will make a good student. The knowledge must be applied by 
practice in various situations. No new program can be launched full speed by 
giving some directions for study and then expecting all students to begin to 
work effectively. The program of study must be introduced gradually in differ- 
ent classes as it can be applied to the work at haiid. In other words, what is 
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taught about studying must be put into effect, but not all at once; too many new 
things at one time can be confusing. If students are taught properly through 
the grades, they will gradually acquire desirable study habits and the proper 
techniques for different study situations. But the fact is that many students 
reach high school without a knowledge of the techniques of study. To remedy 
this is as much a problem of growth and development as any other aspect of 
their work. The development of good study habits can only be accomplished 
gradually and through experience (practice in applying). It is important for 
every school to have a well-balanced, co-ordinated study program, one 
adapted to the needs of the students in that school. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1, What interpretations have been given to the term supervised study? How does 
the text interpret the term directed study? Should the term directed study be 
used synonymously with the term directed learning? What is the significance 
of the point of view expressed in the: text? Explain. 

2. Summarize points showing the need for directed study in our modern high 
schools. Which of the reasons given in our text are relatively most important? 
Justify your answer. 

3. According to our text, what are the two major problems of the school in pro- 
viding for directed study? 

4, Summarize briefly the scope of the first problem. What does it involve? Why 
is there need for a co-operative plan? Explain what this means? Why does 
such a plan seem to be justified? 

5. What is the nature of the problem of helping students acquire good study 
habits? What steps are involved? Show the importance of each, 

6. What kinds of study situations can a school provide? Explain the nature and 
relative advantages of each. What criteria should be considered in deciding on 
the selection of a plan to use? Show how these would help in the selection of 
a good plan. 

7. Illustrate the importance of providing guidance in how to study and in helping 
students form good study habits. 

8. According to our text, with what kinds of sources of information should 
students be familiar? What reasons are given for such requirements? 

9. What practical plans can be used in school to acquaint students with various 
sources of information and to help them acquire ability to use them? Illus- 
trate how these can be carried out. 

10. Why are learning to take notes and to outline important for high-school stu- 

‘dents? What plans are suggested in our text for accomplishing this objective? 
Why is a systematic, co-ordinated plan desirable? Explain how such a plan 
can be used. 

11. Is there any good defense for the position that a school shovld give special 
attention to study habits in preparing assignments? Explain. Is it desirable 
for a teacher to prepare special study helps for his classes? What are the 
pros and cons of this problem? 

12. What personal factors should be considered in helping students with their 
study problems? Explain. What is a vital factor in making any study program 
function, according to our text? 
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CHAPTER 17 


Audio-Visual Aids 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

While good teachers have for years recognized the importance of visual aids 
as a means of motivation and of vitalizing both teaching and learning, observa- 
tion of the work of many teachers has convinced the writer that the average 
teacher fails to make adequate use of the visual aids at his command, to say 
nothing of the visual aids that schools might provide if they were to study their 
needs and the possibility of supplying them. Little experience is needed to 
demonstrate that the introduction of concrete reality into classwork and the 
use of various kinds of illustrative material and devices make classwork more 
interesting. However, several aspects of the use of visual aids should be under- 
stood if they are to be used most effectively. 

In the first place, all learning is based primarily upon sense experience. Our 
concepts of various relationships are in terms of meanings attached to our 
various sense experiences. These concepts, as is pointed out elsewhere, are 
used in building still other concepts as we extend our experience. Thus the 
superstructure we build depends upon the accuracy and the significance of the 
fundamental concepts we acquire. As children, we were busiest learning the 
nature of the material things about us and acquiring names to use when refer- 
ring to those things and their qualities. These name symbols—apple, dog, cat, 
red, white, tall, and so on—may be easily learned, but they are meaningful only 
when accurate and vivid imagery accompanies the learning. Naturally, there 
cannot be adequate imagery without the sense experjence necessary to the 
formation of that imagery, and hence the importance of supplying {һе means 
through which such imagery may be acquired. Since much of our imagery is of 
the visual type, teachers sliould study particularly the place and function of 
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visual aids in teaching. The point of first importance, however, is that all 
sensory experiences—visual, auditory, gustatory, olfactory, tactile, kinesthetic, 
and organic—that are important to the desired concepts should be supplied. 

The foregoing has emphasized the importance of firsthand experience — 
that is, of studying the thing itself. New things are interpreted in terms of past 
experience. In experiencing new things firsthand, we interpret only to the 
limit of the meanings or concepts we have attained from past experience, and 
imagery, past and present, plays an important part in their meaningfulness. 
This again illustrates the importance of clear, accurate, vivid imagery in 
acquiring many meanings. For example, a child may learn that a gazelle is an 
animal of a certain kind. But that fact, taken as a fact and unaccompanied by 
its special imagery, is of little meaning and little use to any child. What the 
child needs is a concept of a gazelle. In getting a concept of a gazelle, firsthand 
experience might be used—a trip to the zoo. In its absence, past experience 
might be drawn upon and a sufficiently good idea formed, provided the pupil 
had seen a similar animal, like a deer pr an antelope, and had retained a good 
mental picture of it. In the absence of firsthand experience, a good picture is 
essential and should be used to supplement even good past experience that may 
be recalled. Without adequate imagery essential to the concept, the meanings 
are only partially realized. 

Similar to our mastery of the meanings of material and particular things 
about us is our acquisition of knowledge about places, situations, processes, 
operations, life in a community, and life in the world at large. These become 
meaningful insofar as fairly accurate and vivid imagery accompanies the learn- 
ing. This imagery must be recalled from adequate past experience or it must be 
supplied at the time of learning. To a large extent visual imagery must be 
relied upon. Other sense experiences are relatively less important, although in 
some cases they may play a very important part in giving a real understanding 
of certain conditions. Sound pictures are more effective than silent pictures in 
giving an adequate conception of certain situations. A whiff of a characteristic 
odor might give us a sharper concept of a slum district or a packing plant than 
any picture, sound or silent, could alone provide. 

In order to ensure adequate imagery for such learning, the teacher has a 
large number of visual aids that may be drawn upon, such as pictures, slides, 
charts, maps, diagrams, and graphs. Films may now be added to this list for 
many schools. The use of these devices needs special study by the teacher of 
each subject, since they contribute in particular ways to building the concepts 
necessary to ‘an understanding and interpretation of what is being studied. In 
studying United States history, for example, a student cannot get a true under- 
standing of the “Westward Movement” without adequate imagery of the extent 
of the territory involved, the nature of life and conditions in that territory, the 
modes of travel, the movement of people, the places of settlement, and the 
changes in living habits that took place with the‘passage of time. In fact, all 
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this must be seen as an unfolding panorama of life. The student must see this 
in imagination; to do so he must get his imagery from maps, pictures, speci- 
mens, relics, and so on, used in such a way that he can imaginatively recon- 
struct the past. Since he cannot supply much of this imagery from personal 
past experience, he must go elsewhere for it. Few students in school can do 
this sufficiently well for themselves; hence the need for the carefully planned 
use of all available visual material to make what is read meaningful by supply- 
ing the aids to adequate imagery. Further than this, the added meaningfulness 
resulting from the use of such visual aids makes the work more interesting. 
Visual aids touch and enliven the avenues of spontaneous interest. 

What has been said about the study of history applies to similar study situa- 
tions in the natural and social sciences and to the reading of that part of our 
literature which deals with social problems and man’s life in society. A point 
that must not be overlooked is that these visual aids are not exhibited merely 
to be remembered as a mirror reflects an image. Many exact images will be 
retained as seen, but in large measure these are to be used to build concepts of 
significant relationships. For example, in studying the evolution of the means 
of transportation in the development of the United States, particular pictures 
must be used, but the student, who may possibly remember no particular pic- 
ture by name or exact description, should form from such a study certain main 
concepts which mark clearly the steps of progress. 

Returning to an examination of the use of symbols, we find that we get 
meaning from the printed page only insofar as we can put meaning to the words 
and the combinations in which they are used, and that this meaning in turn 
may be quite variable according to the imagery recalled. True, in many in- 
stances the use of symbols appears to involve little imagery in thinking. The 
test comes when we attempt to make practical application or to explain. 
Then imagery is called upon. For example, no amount of verbal description 
can set forth the visual appearance of New York and its people so that two 
students will get the same understanding of the place. We must use pictures. 
Without pictures, from the same description of the place different students will 
get different mental pictures, will construct their own mental images to get 
meaning, Much depends upon their past experience. No description will equal 
the effectiveness of good pictures as a means of visualizing. Moving pictures 
would be still more effective, and firsthand experience in the form of a visit to 
that teeming city would, of course, be most effective of all. But firsthand 
experience is often impossible. Thus visual aids play a significant role in 
establishing correct, vivid, and effective imagery. 

Not only are visual aids important in establishing vivid 2а accurate 
imagery, but they are important as a means of arousing interest in and fixing 
attention on the desired relationships being studied. Through their aid it is 
possible to maintain interest and favorable attitudes toward learning, a thing 
often impossible where work is wholly verbal. One reason for this is that rela~ 
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tionships are got at more quickly, and the nature of the problem is more 
quickly and easily grasped. In addition to this, visual aids actually economize 
time. The use of a picture, a map, or a chart will frequently accomplish a 
desired end in much less time than would-be required for reading or discussion 
alone and also will result in much more accurate and vivid imagery of the 
relationships involved. 

Numerous experiments with certain types of visual aids show that, on the 
whole, their use ensures more effective learning and longer retention than does 
verbal instruction. These experiments haye been mainly with such devices as 
films, slides, and opaque projections. It is evident from a study of the experi- 
ments that much depends on the nature of the instruction to be given and on 
the student's previous experience in relation to what is being taught. For 
example, as has been pointed out previously, students with a good background 
of experience may learn effectively without visual aids; they supply the imagery 
from their past experience. This is likely to be the case with students of high 
IO. Yet even for these students visual aids may be a good means of correcting 
inaccurate imagery. One point that“should be noted is that the students of 
high IQ use such visual aids much more rapidly and effectively than does the 
slow learner, and for this reason may seem to need them less, whereas in fact 
these aids may be just as essential to their learning as to the learning of the 
slower students. It is safe to conclude that in all these matters the effectiveness 
of visual devices will depend much upon the way they are used. 

Aside from the problem of securing adequate imagery, the use of visual 
material plays an important role in mastering abstract or general concepts. 
Visual materials are an aid to thinking in abstract terms and to seeing abstract 
relationships. They are helpful, not because we want an accurate image of the 
things used, but because they make it easier to concentrate on or see the rela- 
tionships. They thus facilitate learning because we can attend to concrete 
things more readily than imagined things. Although we have no imagery for 
many abstract terms, we do use various images when thinking of situations 
involving the use of such terms. 

The foregoing illustrates the importance of the use of concrete material in 
getting an understanding of many abstract relationships. The concrete ma- 
terial helps hold the relationships in the focus of attention. This is especially 
true in studying mathematics, particularly geometry, where we are concerned 
with spatial relationships. The concrete, as it were, gives form to,the concepts. 
In fact, the mind seeks the abstract spatial relationships by studying the rela- 
tionships of,parts. Imagery of such spatial relationships plays a very important 
part in such learning. á 

An Outline of Audio-Visual Aids. Diagram 11, page 358, is designed to 
indicatecthe important role of audio-visual aids in the educational growth of 
students. As has already been pointed out, sense experiences аге fundamental 
to the attainment of basic concepts of material aad particular things, and they 
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DIAGRAM 11 
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Visual Symbols 
Maps—Drawings 
Charts—Graphs 
Diagrams 
Posters—Cartoons 


Still Pictures 
Photographs 
Illustrations 
Stereographs 

Slides—Filmstrips 
Microscopic slides 


Exhibits and Objects 
Museum exhibits 
Industrial exhibits 
Specimens—Models 


Simulative Experiences 
Mock-ups—use of 
models, objects, specimens 
Dramatics—plays, 
Puppetry, sociodramas 


Motion Pictures 
Silent and sound 
School plays and activities 
Commercial films 
Educational films 


Television 
School productions 


Commercial productions 
Educational productions 


Demonstrations 
Class demonstrations 


Lab. demonstrations 
» Field demonstrations 
Field Trips 
Nature study 
Industries—Agriculture 
Business—tInstitutions 
Governmental agencies 


Direct, purposeful experiences 
with environment—things, 
people, problems, situations, 
events, etc. | 
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also play a role in the development of concepts of abstract relationships needed 
in dealing with everyday problems. Teachers who expect students to learn 
through reading alone forget that to gain new concepts through reading the 
student must depend upon his experiential background. Different types of 
audio-visual aids will help secure more accurate and realistic concepts and en- 
sure more effective learning than can be secured through reading and discus- 
sion alone. 

While such a diagram may serve as a basis for the recapitulation of facts or 
generalizations concerning the use and contribution of audio-visual aids in 
learning, readers might draw unwarranted conclusions from the arrangement 
of the items. There are some inferences to be drawn from the arrangement, 
however, and it seems desirable to make a brief explanation to bring out 
certain points and to emphasize some principles that the teacher should bear in 
mind in using any audio-visual aids. The following are the three most im- 
portant principles: 


1. Basic concepts of material and particular things rest upon direct, 
purposeful experience with the relationships to be understood concern- 
ing things, persons, places, and so on. 

2. Basic abstract concepts grow out of firsthand experiences involving 
reflective analysis and evaluation of the relationships to be under- 
stood—which relationships may be about or involve things, persons, 
places, and so on. 

3. Basic concepts of more complex relationships such as processes, pro- 
cedures, situations, events, and so forth, rest upon experiences involv- 
ing the relationships which occur in the processes, procedures, events, 
and so on. 


Firsthand experiences include the sense experiences and other experiences 
which we might designate as handling, manipulating, constructing, using, doing, 
or performing (an act). The acquisition of the basic concepts depends upon 
the learner’s ability to comprehend or interpret the relationships through the 
experiences, like those enumerated above. Firsthand experience will not 
necessarily result in the comprehension or attainment of certain concepts. A 
variety of firsthand experiences may be needed, and some students may need 
more time than others. 

After we have acquired a fund of knowledge (basic concepts), we gain new 
knowledge through reading, discussion, and study. The methods employed by 
very many high-school teachers depend upon such verbal learning—reading, 
listening, study, and discussion. Too many teachers overlook the fact that 
many students do not learn satisfactorily because they lack the firsthand experi- 
ences to make what is stydied meaningful and interesting. The intelligent use 
of audio-visual aids is one means of overcoming thig difficulty. This brings us 
to a discussion of some points the teacher should keep in mind regarding the 


use and interpretation of the diagram on page 35% А 
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1. The first point to stress is the importance of firsthand experience with 
the relationships involved. Many of the visual aids listed in the 
diagram furnish the teacher such means. However, the setting in 
which the relationships are experienced may be simpler or more real- 
istic in one situation than in another. The teacher should consider this 
matter of setting as well as the particular aid. 

2. It is not possible to organize a diagram like the one on page 358 to 
show all desired relationships. Consequently, the placement of the 
aids in the diagram does not indicate their relative importance nor the 
extent of their usefulness. The teacher must choose each aid upon the 
basis of its possible contribution to the particular outcome sought in 
the learning situation. However, aids in the form of visual symbols 
are put at the top of the list because these aids are symbolic fa nature. 
They serve very definite purposes in thinking through relationships in 
some situations, but they do not contribute to imagery that might be 
important to the understanding of other relationships, such as the 
characteristics of material and particular things. For example, a 
diagram may serve to make clear the working principle of the valves 
of the heart, but such a diagram will not show the real nature of the 
valves. A picture of the heart would help, but a real heart would be 
needed to get a full concept of the valves. The use of a diagram alone 
might leave the student with a very erroneous idea of the valves. The 
teacher must choose the aids adapted to the ends sought. 

3. While the nature of the aid is important because of the relationships 
it provides for experience, the kinds of experiences with the aid are 
especially important, since the outcomes depend upon the experiences. 
Consequently, the teacher should study carefully the techniques of 
using audio-visual aids, the limitations of the different aids, and the 
dangers to be guarded against in using them. Audio-visual aids are a 
means to an end—experiences that produce the desired outcomes. 
Observing and listening are in themselves inadequate. 


The Need for Visual Aids in School. The place of visual aids in learning 
has been amply illustrated, but the need for their use in school depends upon 
the capacity and experience of the learner. As stated previously, the student 
of high IQ learns readily from the printed page apparently because he has a 
rich background of imagery upon which to draw. For such a student visual 
materials are needed mainly to supplement experience and round out a vivid, 
accurate imagery. 

Limitations and Dangers of Visual Instruction. The mere fact that visual 
aids are used is no guarantee that learning will be improved. In the first place, 
some things cannot be presented satisfactorily visually, and not all things need 
to be. The teacher must study the needs of his students relative to each learn- 
ing situation to see what visual aids are likely to be df value. 

Another limitation is that not all types of visual aids are equally effective in 
a given learning situation, For example, in biology a classroom demonstration 
ir which the instructor handles the specimens, materials, and apparatus will 
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ordinarily be far superior to films or pictures covering the same ground. The 
writer has witnessed film demonstrations in biology bearing on this point. In 
the first place, the films were run through so quickly that students missed many 
of the essential points, even though they had been prepared for them. Besides, 
the films could not be stopped for close inspection of important relationships. 
In this respect filmstrips are superior to motion pictures. On the other hand, 
films showing the growth and movements of plants on “slow-motion” or “fast- 
motion” film give a concept of what actually happens in plant growth that can- 
not be shown visually in any other way. Thus in some instances films are far 
superior to other types of visual aids. In other instances the reverse is true. 
Sound motion pictures also now fill a real place in the classroom. The danger 
in the use of films lies in emphasizing the entertainment feature instead of 
study.’ Films must be handled with careful techniques or their use will not 
compensate for the extra instructional cost. If they are poorly handled, it is 
safe to say that their use might easily prove wasteful of time and money. 

In general, the value of all visual aids depends upon the techniques employed 
in using them. One item to be considered is the time consumed in using visual 
devices. Much time may be wasted in handling pictures, specimens, samples, 
and other kinds of illustrative material that individual students or groups are 
to examine, unless some well-devised plan for facilitating the observation is 
worked out. Observation is liable to be superficial and ineffective unless the 
students know specifically what to look for and have some way of recognizing 
what is important. All this requires planned guidance if it is to be effective. In 
like manner, field trips are liable to be ineffective unless they are well planned 
and students are prepared in advance. In fact, the writer is of the opinion that 
most field trips as ordinarily conducted are very wasteful educationally. Much 
valuable time is wasted, educational opportunities are lost, and bad habits of 
study promoted. All these faults may be charged up to faulty technique. 

Another danger in the use of visual aids lies in the failure to use the visual 
material as an aid to thinking. Visual aids do not replace thinking. Students 
may observe, but they need to be stimulated to think about the relationships 
under observation. This criticism applies more particularly to the use of pic- 
tures, slides, films, and sound pictures because students are likely to think it 
important only to remember the visual setting. Important aspects, values, and 
cause-and-effect relationships will escape them unless théir thinking is directed. 
There is the danger that mere observation of pictures can become the end of 
classroom activity rather than a means to an end. If the real purpose of visual 
aids is lost sight of, the excessive use of this type of material may result in a 
superficial treatment of important topics. In other words, students may learn 
some facts,about some problems, but they may not think through fundamental 
relationships and may not learn how to think throsgh them. 

There are certain limitations to securing the desirable visual aids for the most 
effective classroom work. One of the first considerations is the cost of ma- 
terials. This is especially true of such expensive aids as slides, opaque projec- 
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tions, films, and sound pictures. These require expensive machines if the 
Pictures are to be satisfactory. Slides are expensive if a school purchases its 
own sets. Renting is expensive, and it is difficult to procure slides and films 
at appropriate times. While every school should have complete sets of good 
maps, there is some difficulty in making these available for all classes at the 
precise time they are needed. Special subjects need special maps. However, 
much valuable visual material is available and can be gathered rather easily if 
teachers and students will make the effort to collect it. Good pictures may be 
mounted and preserved by filing for future use. One problem is to provide ade- 
quate and satisfactory places for keeping such material so as to have it avail- 
able when needed. © 

Another matter that must be considered in collecting visual aids is the 
adaptability of the material. When only a limited amount of such material can 
be purchased, it appears advisable to purchase what can be used in different 
subjects for different purposes. Its value is thus increased. Durability of ma- 
terials must also be considered. Unless the material serves a very important 
purpose, schools are hardly justified in making large expenditures for limited 
use. It is far more economical to purchase materials that have lasting qualities. 
This applies especially to such materials as pictures, maps, and charts, which 
with care can be used several years. Similarly, much time may be wasted by 
teachers in making blackboard maps and drawings which are soon erased. 
Such maps, charts, and drawings might better be put on inexpensive chart 
cloth, so that they can be used for longer periods without taking up valuable 
blackboard space. 

Types of Visual Aids. There appears to be no particular value in attempt- 
ing to classify visual aids into particular groups, since the choice of visual aids 
for use in school will depend upon factors little related to such classification. 
It may, however, be well to list the types that may be used, because some 
teachers are prone to overlook the importance of some types that might be 
readily supplied. With a few possible exceptions, most schools can and should 
have an adequate supply of the following visual aids suitable for the various 
subjects taught. 


Charts Filmstrips Pictures 
Collections Globes Posters 

museum Graphs Relics 

School Maps Samples 
Diagrams flat Science apparatus 
Exhibits relief Slides ° 

industrial Mock-ups microscopic ° 

„school Models » stereopticon 
Films ` „ Objects Specimens ° 

silent Photographs Stereographic views 


sound Я 
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Certain apparatus and special machines are requisites for science classes, 
but in addition a school should be well equipped to handle such other visual 
aids as may be supplied. Adequate bulletin boards, tack boards, flannel boards, 
display racks, and other provisions for display are needed. Films and slides 
require adequate equipment if such material is to be satisfactory and eco- 
nomical. An opaque projector is a very valuable piece of equipment for every 
school, since it has a wide range of adaptability. Some schools can provide for 
such other valuable additions an an aquarium, a herbarium, exhibits of various 
products, sand tables, and a museum. 

The Selection of Visual Aids. No definite standards or rules can be set up 
for the selection of visual aids for classroom use, but there are a few criteria 
that can serve as guides. The teacher should consider these points: 


1. The importance of the aid in attaining the objectives of the work. Is 
the aid essential to such classwork? 

2. The adaptability of the aid as compared with other aids. 

3. The availability of the aid as compared with other valuable aids. 

4. The efficiency of the aid from the point of view of time consumption 
relative to its importance. Is it economical of time both in preparation 
before class and in use during class? : 

5. The relative effectiveness of the aid as compared with other available 
aids. 

6. The cost of the aid as compared with other aids. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES DETERMINING THE 
EFFECTIVE USE OF VISUAL AIDS 

General Principles for Use of Visual Aids. The following principles should 
assist the teacher in using visual aids consistently and effectively. The tech- 
niques will naturally vary somewhat, but there are certain general principles to 
be kept in mind in making a judicious use of such aids. 

The use of any type of visual aid should be for a definite purpose. Visual 
aids are not a substitute for careful planning. In fact, as a result of careful 
planning, the teacher should discover the particular need for illustrative or 
visual material. Too frequently teachers seem to think of maps, pictures, and 
so on, as something to attract attention in a general way. These devices, on 
the contrary, serve specific purposes in the development of classwerk if they 
are to be of real value. 

Visual materials should be used to aid in establishing adequate images of 
particular objects, places, persons, and events related to the topics or prob- 
lems ‘being studied. Where students have a considerable experiential back- 
ground, these may be little need for the use of much illustrative material. There 
is danger, however, that the teacher may take too mich for granted and neglect 
to use adequate illustrative material. The writer hageseen this happen over and 
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over again in the attempt of teachers to teach general science and biology from 
a textbook only, on the assumption that since the study was about things in 
everyday experiences of the students, the pictures and drawings in the book 
would be sufficient. Such illustrative material is a poor substitute for specimens 
and for life itself. It does, however, serve a real purpose if rightly used. 

Visual aids should not be used when students have an adequate experiential 
background to interpret and imagine the relations being studied. In some work 
it may be well to take time to stimulate the use of the imagination. As a 
teacher of geometry, the writer occasionally stimulated interest in the subject 
and at the same time helped students cultivate the power of imaging geometric 
figures by playing a game with imaginary figures on the board. The students 
were challenged to carry these in their imagination and demonstrate proofs or 
make constructions. Students enjoy this sort of thing if it is not done too often. 
Then visual aids can be used as a follow-up to make comparisons, correct 
misconceptions, and stimulate interest and thinking. 

Visual aids should be used when they serve to stimulate renewed interest 
and to center attention upon desired relationships. In such cases a few good 
aids are better than many. Visual aids are an excellent means to secure 
Spontaneous attention and interest and thus afford an opportunity to concen- 
trate upon the relationships to be studied. They also afford an opportunity to 
review what has been studied by introducing it in a new setting. Applications 
of old facts that need emphasis may thus be repeated without seeming to be 
old. For example, a new picture may be shown illustrating what has been 
studied, and students may be challenged in some way to discover for themselves 
how it illustrated the desired points. 

Visual aids are a valuable means of summarizing and getting a perspective 
of relationships being studied. The type of aid must necessarily be adapted to 
the particular kind of work being done. In some subjects diagrams and charts 
are very helpful in aiding the student to round out his concept of what is being 
studied. This is especially true in summarizing the generalizations developed in 
various science units. Pictorial summarizations of work in history and literature 
are helpful in establishing different important relationships, such as changes in 
customs and the time sequence. Having students make their own illustrative 
summarizations stimulates initiative and genuine interpretations of what is 
studied. a 

It is necessary to teach students how to use certain types of illustrative 
material. They must know what to look for and how to interpret it, This 
applies particularly to the interpretation of charts, maps, diagrams, tables, and 
graphs found in many textbooks. Students and teacher need to study enough 
of these together for the students to learn how to interpret the common types 
used and how to proceed,to study out the interpretation of similar types of 
illustrative material. 

Certain types of visual materials should be prepared in advance to prevent 
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waste of time and effort in class. This applies particularly to the planning of 
field trips and the preparation of experiments or demonstrations to be per- 
formed during the class period. Trips should be well planned to make sure that 
students see what they are expected to see with the least possible waste of time. 
Whenever possible, experiments should be tried before class to make certain 
that everything will work as desired. On more than one occasion the writer 
has seen a class period wasted when the experiment or apparatus failed to 
work as expected. Even the use of such things as pictures and specimens 
should be planned. Much time can be saved and confusion avoided if these are 
arranged in order of use or numbered and listed so that the teacher can readily 
find what i$ wanted when it is wanted. 

The use of certain types of visual material should be checked to see whether 
the desired ends have been attained and to provide for the correction of mis- 
conceptions. This may be designated “follow-up work” in the use of visual 
aids. The teacher must not take for granted that all students get the right ideas 
from the first showing. This follow-up work is testing, but not for the purpose 
of getting grades. Students should be interested in discovering whether or not 
they get the right ideas from the illustrative material. Then there may be a 
second showing to clinch the important points. The particular procedure to 
be followed will depend on the problem and on the nature of the illustrative 
material. 

Students should be encouraged to make use of visual material in studying 
and in classwork where it will assist in clarifying what is being discussed. 
Too frequently students in their own study pay little attention to maps, dia- 
grams, tables, and pictures. In giving reports and in carrying on class discus- 
sions students should be required to use visual material in the same way that 
a teacher would use such material for the same type of work. The selection of 
the material to be used, the selection of the relationships to be shown, the 
evaluation of them, and even the manipulation of the illustrative material are 
all valuable in clarifying the thinking and perfecting the understanding of the 
students. Observation and testing will soon convince a teacher of the value of 
such work as a part of study and other classroom activities. 


THE USE OF PARTICULAR VISUAL AIDS > 

We may now summarize as concisely as possible some of the important uses 
of particular kinds of visual aids. Even teachers whe know the values of cer- 
tain visual aids, often fail to utilize them to the full because they do not take 
time to.plan their use. The discussion that follows is an attempt at a practical 
summary of the uses to which each type of aid may be put. Teachers may 
check their work against these summaries to see in what ways they can make 
further use nf such aids. 

In some ins‘2nces experience and experiment have disclosed certain prac- 
tices that appear preferable to others. In discussing these, certain techniques 
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and procedures are suggested for using the various types of aids. Since the 
enthusiastic inexperienced teacher is liable to carry the use of some special 
device to extremes, it seemed advisable to point out some of the limitations of 
these devices and to mention some of the cautions observed by experienced 
teachers. There is, however, no attempt to make the treatment exhaustive. 
Rather, the purpose is to show the importance and possibilities of each type of 
visual aid—to lay a foundation for further study. Teachers should make a 
special study of the possibilities of adapting these aids to the particular subjects 
and classes they teach. To meet the needs of students, teachers need to work 
out techniques and uses in detail. 

Using the Chalkboard Visual Aids. The adaptability of the chalkboard. 
The chalkboard is one of the most important devices availablé as a visual ‘aid 
in teaching, yet observation of the work of many teachers seems to indicate that 
a large percentage of teachers fail to make the best use possible of the chalk- 
board and also that many fail to follow consistently recognized good practices 
in its use. The chalkboard is especially valuable because it is adapted to group 
work. Work placed on the board can be observed by all and can be made the 
center of attention. It thus becomes possible for the whole class to concentrate 
upon the things being studied and developed. For the most part these are con- 
cepts of abstract relationships, and the chalkboard lends itself to the presenta- 
tion of such relationships by means of outlines, rough-sketch maps, charts, 
diagrams, graphs, and so on. In addition, it may be used to present factual 
data for class use. Further than this, when sufficient space is available, students 
may use the chalkboard for practice exercises and other work wanted for class 
observation and discussion. Add to this flexibility the fact that its use is com- 
paratively inexpensive, and we should recognize in it one of the most important 
teaching devices we have—an aid that actually is indispensable. The chalk- 
board should be utilized extensively in every classroom. 

In spite of its usefulness in setting forth and studying certain relationships, 
however, the chalkboard cannot supply the data necessary to an adequate 
imagery and interpretation of the various realities of life about which we de- 
sire to learn. Other types of visual aids must be used to supply the data neces- 
sary for adequate understanding. 

Use of chalkboard in functional learning. Among the most important uses 
to which the chalkbcard can be put is teaching students how to learn to do 
certain kifids of work and how to improve their work through experience. For 
example, the chalkboard is much better than a textbook for illustrating the 
form of an outline and the arrangement of its divisions, because: the outline can 
be developed step by step, thus showing the significant relationship between 
main divisions and subordinate points. Then, too, in learning to revise and 
improve outlines, 2 new outline can be developed on the board alongside an 
old one, and the students thus can see the steps and the thinking necessary to 
improve the first one. In’4ike manner paragraph improvement can be under- 
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taken as a learning activity in the classroom. The paragraph to be improved 
can be written on one panel, and the teacher and class can proceed to recon- 
struct it on an adjoining panel, applying their knowledge of sentence variation 
and other essentials of a good paragraph. This is functional learning: through 
it students learn how to apply their knowledge. It is group work, and the 
students have the material before them where all can attend to it. This kind of 
functional teaching has been used a great deal in mathematics, of course, but 
it should be extended to all classes. Such teaching should not be confused, of 
course, with the older deductive teaching procedures by which students were 
taught to work by rule of thumb. 

Graphic representation of relationships. The chalkboard lends itself to the 
use of spetial devices for expressing relationships very concisely and accurately. 
A тедпіпе may thus be shown graphically with much more precision and sav- 
ing of time than can be done orally. The conventional sentence diagram show- 
ing the relationship of the words in a sentence is thus an excellent teaching 
device. As a testing device it has less merit and should be used sparingly, since 
other means are equally usable and more valuable. It is regrettable that, be- 
cause of its unfortunate use as a testing device or as an end in itself instead of 
a means to an end, diagraming has fallen into disrepute—so much so that many 
students have never seen sentence diagrams of any kind. These students have 
been deprived of one of the best of all devices for teaching an understanding of 
sentence structure and the other concepts of grammatical relationships. 

Akin to the conventional sentence diagrams are diagrams designed to indi- 
‘cate by their form the meaning expressed by some element of the sentence. 
For example, curved lines and slanting lines may be used to show the shades of 
meaning expressed by clauses and phrases as integral parts of a sentence and 
not as the appendages of conventional sentence diagrams. The importance 
and use of punctuation can be brought out by significant diagrams. Thus the 
graphic representations are not only important devices for arresting attention, 
but they impart-the meaning and importance of a relationship much more im- 
pressively than verbal explanation. A rule is abstract, and, after all, it’s just a 
rule! 

Summarization of relationships. Similar to the use of diagrams in teaching 
English is the use of diagrams, graphs, and charts to bring together facts to be 
studied or generalizations that have been developed. Their value depends upon 
the way they are related to the concrete realities with which they deal. They 
may be used to represent facts from which desired generalizations are to be 
drawn, in which case the facts must be clearly understood; or they may be a 
means of representing generalizations that have been developed, in which case 
the experiences must haye been such that the generalizations are understood. 

Representation of processes or procedures. In additiop to the use of dia- 
grams, charts, and graphs to represent facts to be studied or to summarize 
generalizations already developed, diagrams and заг are a very valuable 
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means of studying processes and procedures. Since they can be constructed as 
the study proceeds, they serve to clarify the understanding. The presentation 
of a completed diagram at the outset of a study is often confusing, especially 
if the diagram is very complicated. When the steps of the process or procedure 
are diagramed or charted as the study proceeds, the symbolic representation 
has immediate meaning. Here the clean chalkboard or a blank portable chart 
becomes more valuable than a chart completed by the instructor in advance of 
the class. 

Reviews and integration of work. For purposes of review or summarization, 
a well-developed chart may be substituted for one developed in class. If the 
instructor has studied the problem carefully, however, he can direct the de- 
velopment of the class chart in the form he desires. For class study, a uniform 
chart is better than a number of different individual charts developed, by the 
students. For some kinds of work, students might develop their own charts, 
where individual work is desired. In the study of such materials as the passage 
of a bill by a legislative body, the organization of a department of government, 
or the steps of a manufacturing process, students learn much тоге readily by 
the use of such diagrams. In fact, experience shows that some students seem 
unable to get these understandings without the use of diagrams. 

Developing class outlines. Besides making use of the types of graphic 
representation that are so important in teaching, the teacher should not fail to 
capitalize on the values that lie in outlining work being covered. Here the out- 
line may be used to summarize points being studied or developed. The best 
procedure is to develop it through discussion. The teacher may have a previ- 
ously developed outline to use as a guide in making suggestions and shaping 
the form of the class outline, but the class outline should grow out of the study 
of the problem. It may be the outgrowth of the first study of a problem or it 
may be a review of what has been studied. Usually the teacher, as discussion 
leader, had better do the board work; but at times students may do this to ad- 
vantage, and the teacher may participate from the “side lines.” The practice 
of putting teacher-prepared outlines on the board for students to copy is of 
doubtful value, because it is liable to lead to the “Jesson-learning” type of work. 
Tt may be very much worthwhile, however, to have students copy the class- 
Prepared outlines for permanent notebook work. Some teachers make good 
use of student-prepared outlines for reports and class discussions. The value 
of outlining depends upon how much it aids the student in thinking through 
important relationships. It is a means of teaching students to estimate values 
and to set forth in proper order the relationships studied. 

Special work panels. In addition to the more important uses already dis- 
cussed, there are a number of other uses to which the chalkboard may be put 
where conditions permit. In schools where chalkboard space is ample, panels 
may be reserved for some’ somewhat permanent types of work. Sometimes, 
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where it is desirable to develop a map during the unit or course, teachers can 
devote a panel to map work. A permanent panel is better to work on than a 
slate map, though the latter is very desirable for history work in the absence 
of board room. A chalkboard panel for records of student progress is helpful 
because records can be easily changed as the scores change. Panels reserved 
for announcements and assignments are very practical, since they can be seen 
by all in the room. It takes less time to write board announcements than to 
prepare an announcement for the bulletin board, and such announcements are 
better adapted for group use. Such panels do not, however, take the place of 
the bulletin board. Further, many classrooms do not have adequate chalkboard 
space for such permanent use. 

Use of Chalkboard for practice experiences. The chalkboard is useful also 
for practice exercises. To have students put work on the board or do practice 
exercises at the board has been condemned by some as a wasteful procedure. 
This is true when poor techniques are used in handling chalkboard work or 
when the board is used for the perfunctory copying of student’s work for 
inspection of the teacher. But there are several important values to be derived 
from such work if it is well handled. In the first place, many kinds of practice 
need to be under teacher supervision. For certain types of work, such as exer- 
сіѕеѕ in algebra, some students may work at the board and others at their seats. 
At a glance the teacher can follow all the board work and ascertain student 
difficulties quickly. When common difficulties are met or certain steps or pro- 
cedures appear to need emphasis, the work on the board is ready for study by 
the whole group without taking time to write out an explanatory example. 
Such work is functional, since the student is experiencing the application in his 
own learning experience. 

In the second place, certain types of work need to be presented to the class 
as a whole so that all may see the relationships being discussed. Such work 
includes constructions and exercises in geometry, examples in algebra, sen- 
tence structure and verb relationships in grammar, and word endings and con- 
structions in foreign language study. Time can be saved by taking a few 
minutes for members of the class to place.this work on the board, after which 
the class as a whole can study the relationships. 

A further value of perhaps equal or greater importance is the opportunity to 
teach students to do neat, well-organized work. Teachers need to build an 
appreciation of the value of such work that will carry over to all work. Further, 
students need opportunities to stand before their classmates and express their 
ideas. Students:may be called upon to explain what they have done or to lead 
the discussion about work that has been placed upon the board. The board 
work serves as a center of attention and, with relationships definitely before 
the group, heeded interpretations can be supplied and the desired under- 


standings developed, while at the same time students are gaining such personal 
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qualities as poise, self-confidence, and ability to think on their feet, to say 
nothing of such habits of conduct as courtesy, self-control, promptness, and 
alertness. 

Tn all such class work, the value and success of the work done will depend 
much upon the techniques of procedure. A regular procedure carefully fol- 
lowed permits such work to be done quickly and effectively and without con- 
fusion or disturbance. Well used, these are effective and inexpensive ways of 
securing the desired visual aids so helpful in learning. In the hands of a poor 
teacher or weak disciplinarian, they may result in much waste of time. 

“Chalk talks” by the teacher. One more use of the chalkboard should be 
mentioned, though comparatively few teachers may be able to use the board in 
this way. This is the employment of the cartoon and “chalk talk” to maintain 
interest and attention while teaching some lesson. The writer has seen some 
very effective teaching of appreciation of literature in which the teacher drew 
artistic illustrations of the story as he told it. Only an artist teacher can do this 
particular kind of illustrative teaching, but other types of chalk talks can be 
effectively employed at times. McCluskey! reports an experiment in which the 
effectiveness of a chalk talk was compared with that of a film in teaching “The 
Story of a Mountain Glacier.” The chalk talk was shown in this experiment 
to be decidedly superior to the film in four of eight instances, and it was slightly 
superior in three of the remaining four. In only one of the eight was it inferior. 
Evidently teachers can make very effective use of the chalkboard if there is 
adequate preparation for it. Some very practical books are available from 
which a teacher can easily learn to make simple drawings and also how to 
make many kinds of chalkboard illustrations and pictures in black and white 
and colors. 

Using the Felt Board (Flannel Board) for Visual Aids. The adaptability of 
the felt board. The felt board or flannel board has become in recent time a very 
popular device for displaying and manipulating visual devices. It consists of a 
hard smooth surface of any desired size covered with flannel or felt with the 
fleece side out to give a surface to which objects will cling when placed on it. 
The board is placed or hung with the top tilted slightly back so as to prevent 
display articles from sliding. The visual aids to be displayed can be made from 
almost any light material. They are usually made of cardboard backed with 
sandpaper or some similar material that will cling to the felt or flannel yet can 
be readily moved from one Position to another. The visual aids to be used in 
teaching can consist of a wide variety of kinds and materials—cut-out pieces, 
figures, letters, words, designs, parts of diagrams, and pictures. Any or all of 


1. Frederick D. M. McCluskey, The Place of Moving Pictures in Visual Education, 
University of Illinois Educational Research Circular, No. 20, July, 1923. „ 

2. The following sompanies can supply such books: Pitman Publishing Corpo- 
tation, 2 West 45 Street, New York 36, N.Y.; Foster Art Service, Box 456, Laguna 
Beach, Calif.; Watson-Guptil!, Publications, 24 West 40 Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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these can be colored to suit the purposes of the illustrations. The felt board is 
especially valuable because illustrative material can be put on the board as 
needed and can be readily moved about during the course of the learning 
activity. A felt board the size of the usual chalkboard panel is a convenient 
size. It may be hung over the chalkboard by means of hangers and can thus 
be made movable so that it can be removed when not in use. 

Advantages of the felt board. There are at least four advantages of the felt 
board as a device for displaying visual aids. 

First, it has an advantage over the chalkboard in that items to be displayed 
or used can be prepared in advance and so are ready when needed. Since they 
can be quickly, put in place, time is saved in class. Опсе made, the display 
items can be filed and used as wanted without requiring extra time to reproduce 
them, as would be necessary in putting illustrations on the chalkboard. A 
wider range of illustrative material can be used than with the chalkboard. 

Second, the visual aids can be moved about on the felt board at will, thus 
providing a flexibility many other devites lack. Items can be rearranged for 
comparisons or to show other relationships being studied. 

Third, the felt board is an excellent aid in functional teaching. Items can be 
presented as the study proceeds. Thus the visual aids help in the development 
of the understandings. Not only can charts and diagrams be built up as learn- 
ing proceeds, but they can be taken away and the whole process or any part of 
it gone over again. Materials can thus be immediately suited to the needs of 
the situation. 

Fourth, the felt board is an excellent device for helping students explain 
and demonstrate what they are learning. By using the illustrative material, of 
which an almost infinite variety is possible, they can learn to show any rela- 
tionship being studied. 

Preparation for use of felt board. Since materials for the felt board must be 
prepared in advance, careful planning by the teacher is necessary. The best 
possible aids must be chosen and they must be properly prepared. This will 
take time, but because of its contribution to more effective learning the time 
will be well spent. Further, if carefully made and filed where it is readily 
available, one set of material may be used over and over again, thus actually 
reducing future effort. In high schools, students can be enlisted to prepare 
illustrative material for class use or for special reports or projects. ‘The use of 
illustrative material prepared by students is one means of securing added inter- 
est. 

Using Objects, Specimens, and Models. The importance of objects and 
specimens. The importance of firsthand experience has been emphasized 
throughout this book. ‘Often it is impossible, and indeed not important for 
practical purposes, to study certain aspects of nature firsthand. Jn much of 
our learning, data obtained from objects, specimers, and models, in addition 
to the experiences of everyday life, furnish the essential learning media for 
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adequate understandings. Without such data, much of classroom learning is 
liable to be mere verbalism. For example, in a study of plant and animal life, 
adequate understandings require some acquaintance with specimens. Through 
essential experiences with well-selected objects and specimens, a foundation 
may be laid for the satisfactory development of further knowledge by means 
of other media, such as pictures and reading. 

In this same category may be included such teaching aids as commercial 
exhibits, which are designed to show articles in different stages of manufacture, 
the successive steps in the processes involved, the materials used, and so on. 
These are excellent aids in the construction of mental pictures of such processes 
and procedures. Similarly, relics and other articles of тоге or less, antiquity 
may be gathered to assist in getting a better understanding of history. The 
school museum can be made a valuable asset if it is organized to help sttidents 
acquire adequate understandings of life, instead of being maintained merely 
for the sake of some supposed prestige. . 

The изе of models. The model is а very important piece of visual apparatus. 
Its use in place of the real object has several advantages. Many models are so 
constructed that they can easily be taken apart and put together again for de- 
tailed analytical study. This is seldom true, in a practical classroom setting, 
of the real object which they represent. Then, too, since models may be pro- 
duced in miniature or on an enlarged scale, they may be constructed, or 
bought, with the needs of a Particular study group or the limitations of a 
particular classroom in mind. In many cases it would be quite impossible to 
study the objects firsthand. In all study of models, however, care must be 
exercised to guard against misinterpretations caused by differences in size, 
representations of parts, operations, and so on. The writer well remembers the 
exclamations of surprise of students in a physiology class he was teaching when 
they examined the hearts of several different animals after studying a diagram 
of a heart and some models showing valve action. When models are used, it 
is well, if possible, to see the real object itself, so that the relationship between 
the two can be seen and a better interpretation of the model secured. Pictures 
may be a means to this end when the real object cannot be obtained. 

Using Maps, Charts, Graphs, and Diagrams. The use of maps. As with 
other visual aids, the value of maps lies in their importance in building desired 
concepts. Maps are made up of symbols that must be interpreted; hence their 
value depends upon the training students have received in map reading and 
upon the way in which maps are Supplemented by other visual aids in building 
an adequate interpretation of countries and events. a 

One of the purposes of studying history and other subjects dealing with social 
institutions is to reconstruct life in imagination—to live*through various situa- 
tions so as to arrive at a better understanding and evaluation of what is 
studied. Maps are of special help in doing this; in fact, they are indispensable 
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in getting certain concepts, such as locations and directions, relative size, and 
topographical features. To serve these purposes different kinds of maps—for 
example, physical and political maps, relief maps, and pictorial maps—should 
all be available for use when needed to aid in the attainment of desired con- 
cepts. Special maps like road maps, outline maps, campaign maps, language 
maps, and product maps serve special purposes and should be used to supple- 
ment the use of standard physical and political maps. 

The use of charts, graphs, and diagrams. The use of charts, graphs, and 
diagrams was discussed in connection with the use of the chalkboard. These 
devices should often be developed in class—if not on the chalkboard, then on 
chart cloth or slated cloth that can be hung conveniently before the class, and 
upon which the desired drawing can be made satisfactorily. More permanent 
charts‘should be constructed for data that must be presented frequently or that 
does not change as a course is repeated from year to year. 

Suggestions regarding procedures and techniques. The following suggestions 
should be helpful to teachers in using maps, charts, graphs, and diagrams. 


1. Maps, charts, graphs, and diagrams are a means to an end. It follows 
that a challenge or problem should precede the use of such aids. They 
are a means used to help answer a question, solve a problem, clarify an 
understanding, or make an interpretation. 

2. In the teaching of history, sets of maps especially adapted to the 
course and units taught should be available for ready reference and 
comparison when problems are being studied. Up-to-date maps are 
not suitable for making the desired comparisons in studying the de- 
velopment of historical events. 

3. In the development of units and problems, either chalkboard or slated 
cloth outline maps should be used to assist students in mastering essen- 
tial geographical information. Outline notebook maps are also valu- 
able aids in working out important data. Mere copying, however, is 
of little value. Colored map work is interesting for many students and 
is a good means of working out relationships studied. 

4. Maps should be supplemented by pictures and other visual aids in 
order to build up adequate imagery of what is being studied. It is here 
that the stereoscope, slides, filmstrips, the silent film, and sound films 
may be used to great advantage. А 

5. The construction of a large map as а class project is ап excellent means 
of vitalizing instruction when developed from day to day as the sub- 
ject develops. Individual student maps developed to show different 
phases being studied are a very good means of arousing interest and 
getting a more thorough understanding of different problems. 

6. Maps. charts, grapns, and diagrams can be assembled as a means for 
organized review of units or larger divisions‘of wofk. Such reviews 
may be planned by students, and the various aids may be used by them 
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in carrying out the review. These may be used to advantage with a 
chalkboard outline. 

7. It is desirable that important charts that are to be used frequently 
should be put on durable material designed for such use, Care should 
be taken to see that the size, design, and materials are suitable. A 
place for storage or safekeeping is necessary. 

8. There is danger in overemphasis of charts, graphs, and diagrams. 
Only the fundamentally important relationships should be worked out. 
Too many details lead to confusion. In the end, only the most im- 
portant facts and generalizations will be remembered. 

9. In order that the use of different kinds of maps, charts, graphs, and 
diagrams may be effective and timesaving, it is essential that all 
students be thoroughly familiar with the nomenclature used with such 
visual aids. 


Using Photographs, Flat Pictures, Posters, and Cartoons. The uses of pic- 
tures. The primary use of pictures is fo help build adequate meanings and 
imagery of what is being studied. Pictures are one of the most effective substi- 
tutes for firsthand experience; yet teachers are inclined to minimize their im- 
portance even to the complete neglect of those in the textbook. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to include in a textbook as many good pictures as should 
be used in many courses, especially those in history, literature, and the biologi- 
cal sciences. 

Besides their value in contributing to the essential knowledge to be derived 
from a course, pictures, posters, and cartoons serve a valuable purpose in 
arousing interest in what is being studied. Attention can thus be centered upon 
the relationships to be studied, and more effective work can be done. Much 
will depend, however, upon the techniques employed in using such illustrative 
materials and the skill of the teacher in employing such techniques. Pictures 
may be used for individual study as well as for group work, and the teacher 
should make adequate provisions for such possibilities where it will be worth- 
while. 

Because of their value as teaching aids and their relative cheapness com- , 
pared with slides, filmstrips, or moving pictures, there seems little excuse for 
the failure of schools to provide collections of Pictures suited to the develop- 
ment of particular courses. Pictures can be collected from many available 
sources at small cost, mounted, and arranged and filed so that they are readily 
available for teaching. They should be treated as a part of the teaching ma- 
terial of the course. Pictures that may be used in different coufses, such as 
pictures of famous men and places, and copies of famous paintings, may well be 
catalogued and filed in cabinets so that they can be easily obtained for any 
class. Special collections can:be catalogued by subjects. Then either the whole 
collection or individual pictures from them become readily available. When 
teachers have unit files for thvir courses, reference lists can be prepared show- 
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ing what pictures are available. Through such measures pictures may be made 
as available as library books. 

Pictures, of course, may be used for quite another purpose in school—the 
teaching of art appreciation. Here the objective is primarily appreciation, 
though a knowledge and understanding of these pictures and the painters who 
created them may be a very important foundation for appreciation. The teach- 
ing of art appreciation requires a special technique and itself comes under the 
appreciation type of teaching. Teachers who desire to teach appreciation of 
pictures, especially the masterpieces of the great artists, should have a thorough 
understanding of art itself and then should make a careful study of the tech- 
niques bast suited to this particular type of teaching. References for this type 
of teaching are given at the end of the chapter. 

Suggestions regarding procedures and techniques. The following suggestions 
should be helpful in using pictures, posters, and cartoons as a regular part of 
classroom activities. 


1. Since one of the primary purposes of using pictures to give correct 
mental images to inexperienced students, special care must be exer- 
cised to see that the pictures selected for use are accurate and adequate 
in the information they supply. Judged by this criterion, many cheap 
pictures are not satisfactory for illustrative purposes. Textbooks usu- 
ally furnish excellent pictures particularly related to the problems 
being studied, but the number is liable to be insufficient. 

2. When pictures are used as a source of information, they should be 
introduced into the teaching procedure as they are needed to clarify 
the understanding or build adequate imagery. Since there is a possi- 
bility of misinterpretation, there should be sufficient study of the pic- 
tures by the students to assure attainment of the desired outcomes. 
This is not possible with small pictures unless the teacher has copies 
enough so that all can observe the picture while it is being studied. 
The use of the balopticon, or opaque projector, makes it possible not 
only to carry on group work where only one picture is available but 
also to introduce the picture when it is psychologically appropriate. 

3. Students should have sufficient time to comprehend and get the desired 
information from a picture if it is important enough to be used in 
class, but time should not be given to group study of a few pictures to 
the neglect of other important work. Directed ‘study will help care 
for differences in individual abilities, but it may be very desirable to 
make the pictures available for individual study by students either in 
class or. during their study periods. 

4. „Since pictures are used for specific purposes, care should be exercised 
to employ only pictures that serve such purposes. Pictures that do not 
pertain to the topic are liable to detract seriously from the effectiveness 
of the work and too many pictures used miscellaneously will confuse 
the students. a 

5, Students should be encouraged to use pictures in making reports and 
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talks in precisely the way teachers should use them. Such procedure 
makes the work more interesting and valuable for the performer and 


the listeners. 

6. It is often very desirable to have preliminary studies of pictures before 
class discussions. Provisions can be made for such study through the 
use of guide sheets or a few good questions in the assignment. Pic- 
tures can be assembled in cases or files and made available to students 
in the same way books or pamphlets are used. Where individualized 
class study periods are used, it is comparatively easy to provide for 
individual picture study in the same way other reference material is 
assigned and used individually. 


Making Use of the Field or Observation Trip. Firsthand experience 
through field trips. The chief purpose of the field or observation trip is to give 
students ‘firsthand experience that cannot be had in the classroom. The field 
trip is especially valuable in teaching high-school science, geography, and na- 
ture study because many of the objects,of investigation can be studied best in 
their natural setting. In the teaching of the social sciences, many of the social 
or industrial institutions studied will be better understood if certain phases of 
their work can be observed firsthand—for example, the conduct of a court or 
the operation of a bank, а factory, or a government agency. In other classes 
such trips may occasionally be of very much value, but ordinarily they should 
be little used, 

Limitations to be considered. While the field or observation trip has value, 
there are serious limitations, as well as practical disadvantages, to its use in the 
average school. In the first place, the time required for the trip and the diffi- 
culty of planning an adequate observation schedule prevent an extended use of 
such trips during the school day. Any trip that takes more than one class 
period—and most worthwhile trips will—requires an adjustment of class 
schedules or an interference with other classes. Such interruptions are always 
of questionable value. Many observation trips must be taken at a time con- 
venient for the establishments being observed. Such trips are very likely to 
interrupt other classwork and to leave some teachers or other students idle, or 
at least with their regular work disturbed. There is thus grave question regard- 
ing the advisability of frequent trips. Then, too, unless such trips are very well 
planned, the students properly prepared for them, and the knowledge gained 
from them effectively used, there will be a further educational loss. With 
these considerations in mind, it is obvious that each individual trip should be 
carefully planned. For many classes, trips to such places as ‘museums, art 
galleries, government buildings, parks, zoos, or to the open country can be 
planned at hours or on days that will not greatly intesfere with regular class 
schedules. a » 

An important criterion. The chief criterion for the advisability of a trip is 
the contribution it can make to the objectives of the unit or course. This means 
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that the trip is to be looked upon as a more effective means of getting certain 
desired understandings than some other means that can be employed. Perhaps 
in some cases it may be the only means of getting a really adequate understand- 
ing. Further than this, to be most effective the trip must be planned in relation 
to the other learning activities. For example, if the trip is taken too soon, 
much that would be of value is not seen because the students cannot under- 
stand or interpret. The writer some time ago observed a good illustration of - 
this point. A physics class was making an observation trip to see some experi- 
ments with liquid air. The teacher thought it would be an opportune time for 
the general science class to see the experiments. “They went, but knew little 
about the phenomena of liquids, gases, or heat, not having studied these things. 
While the experiments were in a measure entertaining, it was found later that 
the class got very little out of the experiments. In fact, because they were un- 
able to interpret, they got many wrong ideas. Had the experiments been 
adapted to their, background of experience—that is, seen at a later date—the 
results might have been quite differens. 

Some values to be derived from trips. Our discussion has pointed out in a 
general way certain values to be attained from field trips. These values are 
summarized here. 


1. They furnish firsthand information not obtained readily in any other 
мау. 

2. They stimulate interest in what is being studied. 

3. They furnish a realistic understanding of life in the outside world; 
the learning situations are closer to life than are classroom activities. 

4. They help bridge the gap between classroom activities and life by 
showing that the classroom activities are in fact dealing with real life. 

5. They furnish opportunities for observation and thinking in applying 

. knowledge and discovering new knowledge. 

6. They furnish opportunities for training in observation. 

7. They furnish opportunities to challenge or motivate students for 
different ends, scholastic and personal. 

8. They furnish opportunities to verify what has heen studied. 

9. They may be used to develop initiative, tavorable attitudes, and 
appreciations. 

10. They furnish opportunities for socialization of ,classwork before and 

after the trip and for personal training in social experiences during the 
trip. 


It should ‘be quite obvious that the real values that may be realized by a 
schéol from field trips will depend upon how careful a study the school makes 
of its community to Jetermine the possiblities of trips and the educational 
values to be attained from each possible trip. Such a study may open up many 
opportunities otherwise unforeseen. After such a survey, plans can be made 
to utilize desirable opportunities at the most appropriate time. 
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Suggestions regarding procedures and techniques. The following suggestions 
should be helpful in planning and conducting field trips. 


1. The first step for the teacher is to list the values he expects the trip to 
supply. This really constitutes a list of specific objectives or outcomes 
desired. Such a list will enable the teacher te plan specifically for the 
attainment of such objectives. 

2. The next step is to plan what should be done specifically to assure the 
attainment of each objective. 

3. The third step is to go over the proposed trip in advance to determine 
just what the practical possibilities are—-that is, how many of the 
desired outcomes can probably be realized, just what can bedone, 
what the routine must be, and what other things must be considered 
in planning the work. This step includes making necessary arrange- 
ments with the owners or managers of the places to be visited, or 
other authorities concerned with the trip. In case some other person 
is to be the guide and explain or point out what is to be observed, this 
step should include an interview with this person to work out the plan. 
Much will depend upon the ability and willingness of the guide to 
adapt his part tothe desired objectives of the trip. 

4. The teacher is now in a position to plan the trip, the route, the trans- 
portation (if necessary), the directions to students, the observations to 
be made, notes to be taken, and so on. 

Small groups are preferable to large groups, so that under some 
circumstances two trips will be better than one. Assistants may be 
needed to handle sections or groups. Different groups may make 
different trips and later report observations. Since the main objective 
is to supply firsthand experience, it is essential that all students have 
the important experience. It cannot be obtained by proxy. 

5. The next step is the preparation for the trip. The need for making the 
trip or the desirability of such a trip should be developed by stimulat- 
ing an interest in the values to be got from it. Since the justification of 
the trip lies in its contribution to what is being studied, students 
should assist in setting up the objectives, though the teacher should 
raise questions or mention problems aimed to center attention upon 
the outcomes he has previously determined should be attained. 

Another important part of Preparation is providing the necessary 
equipment, With the objectives of the trip in mind, it should be easy 
to impress students with the necessity of having the proper equipment 
such as notebooks, tools, field glasses, and proper clothing. In some 
Cases it may be desirable to have special outlines or blanks te facilitate 
desired notations. "э 

‚ Ап additional requirement that should not be oyerlooked concerns 
directions to students regarding individual and group procedure during 
the trip. The diréctions’should include (a) how the class is to proceed 
in a body or groups to, Prevent disorder and confusion and waste of 
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time, (b) suggestions regarding questioning, courtesies, and conduct 
so as to make other classes welcome, and (с) suggestions regarding 
note-taking and notations of points of personal interest. 

6. Much of the success of a trip depends upon the instructions during 
the trip. If the teacher is solely responsible for the observations during 
the trip, it should be considered much like a lecture-demonstration 
procedure, and the teacher should direct the observations, making 
only necessary suggestions and explanations and leaving other things 
for later discussion. If a guide conducts the class and explains what is 
observed, the teacher must be on the alert to ask questions when de- 
sired points are likely to be missed or when it seems necessary to pre- 
vent undue attention to something not particularly important to the 
trip. In.other words, the teacher must exercise wise guidance over the 
progress of observation. 

7. It is quite common practice to devote a class period or part of a class 
period to a consideration of the results of the observations. This may 
be done ig different ways, but the most popular procedure, apparently, 
is free discussion of different things observed, questions and answers, 
and so on. Student reports may be called for to give individual stu- 
dents a chance to tell without interruption what they have seen or to 
explain processes or operations observed. These may be followed by 
questions by students and teacher. In some classes problems previ- 
ously assigned may be resumed and the information obtained through 
the trip used in reaching the desired understandings. The particular 
utilization of the trip will depend upon the ingenuity of the teacher. 

8. As a means of improving future teaching, it seems desirable that the 
teacher appraise the results of such a trip. This is a matter of judg- 
ment, but, nevertheless notes may very well be made on specific points 
that call for improvement in conducting such trips. Teachers should 
note especially what appear to be the motivating and vitalizing values 
as they touch the individual students. The educational values are, of 

{ course, important, and these values сап be determined by tests of 

Дд various kinds if desired. The teacher should try at least to discover by 

observation the constructive influence of a trip upon the students’ 

{ appreciations, interests, and attitudes, as well as upon their under- 

Í standings. 


Using Other Types of Visual Aids. Relief displays. A discussion of visual 
aids would be incomplete without mentioning the different types of ‘relief 
displays. The oldest in point of use is doubtless the sand table, which is one 
of the most valuable aids. Adaptations of the idea of the sand table have 
been brought into the schools, so that we now have many so-called “models” 
representing in relief what is being studied—for instance, miniature farms, 
coal mines, factories, homes, and whole countries. Like many other visual 
aids, relief displays derive an added value from the fact that students are 
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normally attracted to them spontaneously, especially if they have a share in 
constructing them. 

The stereograph and stereoscope. The value of the stereoscope lies in the 
fact that it produces the optical illusion of depth so that the observer sees 
the picture in its natural perspective, just as though he were actually look- 
ing at the scene or the object being viewed. Stereographic views are especially 
valuable in history. Viewed through the stereograph, a city or building takes 
on a reality that is astounding. The student seems to find himself actually 
at the scene; it is no longer merely a picture. The stereograph is also especially 
valuable in teaching mathematics in that it permits students to see third-di- 
mension relationships.- These. stereographic pictures can also be used with 
Projection apparatus designed to show such pictures. Such apparatus enables 
the class to view the same picture together, whereas the hand stereoscope 
must be used by the individual student, 

There are many Stereographic pictures available for a variety of subjects, 
The pictures are comparatively cheap, and they can be used year after year. 
Those interested in this type of visual aid will find ample suggestions regard- 
ing techniques in the manuals furnished by the dealers in such supplies. Obvi- 
ously the hand stereograph is not appropriate for group instruction, so that 
its function is largely supplementary. 

The museum. School museums contain principally specimens, relics, and 
other similar types of visual aids. The museum in a large city may furnish 
much more in the way of visual aids. There the animals and plants are 
shown in settings approximating their natural habitats, as nearly as these can 
be reproduced. These and the construction of models of extinct animals and 
prehistoric men in their habitats tell a story visually that cannot be produced 
as effectively in any other way. Unfortunately such aids are not available 
to the vast majority of schools except through pictures. Here the stereographic 
camera can be valuable. 

Providing Facilities for Handling and Exhibiting Visual Materials. Much 
of the effectiveness of visual aids depends upon adequate facilities for handling 
and exhibiting such aids effectively. There must be an adequate supply of 
bulletin boards, chalkboards, exhibit panels, and special frames or racks. 
There must be exhibit cases for specimens and exhibits that should not be 
handled or that need special protection, Special filing cases or cabinets are 
needed for flat pictures, charts, maps, posters, and other materials that need 
to be stored for future use. There must also be adequate storage space for 
models, specimens, and apparatus. ; 2 

For schools furnishing projection services of different kinds, there is, the 
problem of securing satisfactory screens so that the projections will be clear 
and at the same time çonveniently located for most effective class use. Equip- 
ment satisfactory for one room may not be satisfactory for another, so that 
all conditions and needs shoyld be carefully surveyed, 
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Not the least important problem in the organization and administration of 
visual-aid equipment and service is the provision of adequate facilities for 
indexing and filing information about the aids. A card index, complete with 
adequate cross references is desirable. Equally important is an efficient 
plan for obtaining, checking, and returning the visual aids as they are used. 
A schedule showing when certain aids are wanted for future use is a very 
valuable help to teachers in planning their work. r 


PROJECTION AIDS 


The Availability of Projection Aids. The perfection of various types of 
projection apparatus in recent years has made available to schools a wide 
range of visual aids that have proved very effective for classroom instruction. 
While some of the apparatus is very expensive and probably cannot be 
purchased by some schools, certain of the most useful and adaptable pro- 
jection machings can be made available in most schools. These aids are 
usually designated by the types of apparatus used in projecting different aids 
upon a screen. These include the following: 


Opaque projections 

Slides and filmstrip projections 
Silent motion-picture projection 
Sound filmstrip projections 
Sound motion-picture projection 
Microprojection 

Overhead transparency projection 
Stereographic projection 
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To these should be added the possibility of using microfilm and the tachisto- 
scope. The first two should be “musts” in every school. The next three can 
be made available for limited use in most high schools. 

Importance and Uses of Projection Aids. As has been pointed out, the 
value of any particular visual aid depends upon its significant relation to the 
objectives to be attained and the effectiveness of the techniques used. These 
aids, like others, are supplementary to firsthand experience. However, they 
provide many perceptual foundations which go beyond firsthand experience, 
For example, a projector with slow-motion film and “animated” drawings 
can furnish experiences available in no other way. Through these devices, 
forces and processes that would be imperceptible to the naked eye are visu- 
alized so that they can be clearly and easily understood. 

There is one outstanding value that projection aids have over many of the 
other aids discussed thus far—they are especially well adapted to group in- 
struction. The projection on the screen can be ‘placed®so that the attention 
of the whole class can be focused upon the same aid. All can see what is 
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being studied. Explanation and discussion can be centered upon the relation- 
ships to be understood. 

In determining what types of projection aids to select, a school must 
consider several factors. Each type serves some purposes better than Others, 
and none is equally good for all purposes. Then there is the cost of the in- 
structional material to be used, as well as the original cost of the projection 
apparatus itself. In addition, the availability for use in different classes 
and the adaptability to use in different classes should be considered in estimat- 
ing the value of projection aids for instructional purposes. For example, the 
use of motion pictures for regular instructional purposes is very expensive— 
in fact, practically prohibitive for the small high school; yet some types of 
instruction can be presented in no other way. It is obvious that careful con- 
sideration must be given to. the limitations of these aids as well as to the 
specific contributions each can make to the curriculum. 

Because projection aids play such an important role in classroom instruction, 
every teacher should be required to take a course in the use of audio-visual 
aids, including instruction in the Operation and use of projection apparatus 
in the classroom. 

Since the general Principles applying to the use of audio-visual aids already 
Set forth in the preceding sections also apply to the use of projection aids, 
we need not repeat those principles here. As has been pointed out, teachers 
need to be especially Prepared for the use of such aids. It does seem desir- 
able, however, to point out certain features of these aids. 

Using the Opaque Projector. The chief values. The opaque projector is a 
Projector designed to reflect flat Pictures, photographs, diagrams, graphs, 
maps, outlines, typed or written materials, or other flat surfaces on a screen; 
enlarged for a group viewing them. Such Projections are very economical 
since materials may be collected from almost any printed source including 
books, magazines, post cards, and catalogues. Unless the books, catalogues, 
or other sources are bulky, pictures need not be cut ош. Then, too, much 
of such material can be made and assembled by the teachor or students. 
The chief value of opaque projection is that it makes available much material 
which is not available in slides or films or which, if available, is expensive. 

Some important considerations. There are some limitations to the use of 
Opaque projections, but these have been largely overcome by the newer types 
of projectors. Purchasers should investigate carefully before buying. The 
8%” x 11” size is desirable. Formerly, the room, had to be completely 
darkened, but there are machines now available that Operate satisfactorily 
in rooms partially darkened by ordinary Opaque window shades. A .good 
Screen is important. Another feature giving considerable trouble in the past 
was the overheating of the Pictures or surfaces of other materials bzing pro- 
jected. This has beer overcome in the up-to-date projector by the use of a 
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ventilating fan. Some projectors are too limited in size to be practical. The 
amount of light furnished by the projector, as well as the quality of the pro- 
jection surfaces, will make a difference in the effectiveness of the images on 
the screen. However, a good projector gives very satisfactory and inexpensive 
projection service if judiciously used. 

Using Slides, Filmstrips, and Microslide Projectors. Slide projections. The 
wide range of uses of the slide projector makes it a very desirable and service- 
able means of visual instruction. While slide projection is more expensive 
than opaque projection, in many respects it is much superior. It also serves 
certain purposes much better than opaque projection. In some respects 
slides are preferable to the more expensive motion pictures so widely advo- 
cated, Although other sizes are available, those commonly used are the 3:4” 
x 4” and the 2” х 2”. Both sizes have their advantages, which poses a prob- 
lem for schools buying a projector. Projectors for either size can be purchased 
with filmstrip projector attachments. The 314” x 4” size is best for hand- 
made slides, but the 2” x 2” seems to be the size used most commonly in 
schools. 

The common slide-type of lantern picture has been in use for many years, 
and many varieties of this type of slide are widely used. The most common 
of these is the glass slide, of which there are several kinds. The most com- 
monly used glass slides are known as photographic slides and are made from 
original negatives. The photographs are transferred to sensitized glass plates. 
Etched glass slides are specifically prepared slides for homemade drawings 
in colored pencil or colored ink. Ceramic pencil glass slides are especially 
prepared slides for making such things as outlines, drawings, and maps in 
India ink, Besides these different types of glass slides, paper cut-out slides 
can be made for a variety of purposes. Cellophane slides are most frequently 
used for projecting written copy, which is usually made with a typewriter by 
using carbon paper on the cellophane. A new material known as Lumerith 
has recently been put on the market as a substitute for glass in making home- 
made slides. All these slides can be made by the teacher and students, so 
that much valuable material can be prepared at small cost. However, photo- 
graphic slides, whether in black and white or in color, should be purchased 
from reliable firms that specialize in such work. Attempts of teachers and 
students at making photographic slides are liable to be expensive and rgsult 
in waste of time and effort unless the school has first-class equipment. There 
is such a variety of authentic commercial glass slides from which to choose 
that it seems anwise for schools to venture into this field. 

Filmstrip projections. For many purposes the filmstrip, tonsisting of strips 
of film pictures, has to a considerable extent replaced the glass slides. Some- 
times referred to as the “slidefilm” or “stripfilm,” the ,filmstrip consists of 
a series of pictures printed on 35 mm. film. The pictures come usually in 
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two sizes, known as the single-frame slide (pictures 34” x 1”) and the 
double-frame slide (picture 114” x 1”). Filmstrips require a special pro- 
jection attachment, which takes the place of the common slide carrier used 
for glass or cellophane slides. This attachment is not expensive, consider- 
ing the fact that filmstrips and film slides are usually economical compared 
with glass slides. Filmstrips have another advantage, economy of storage 
and filing. If a school wants to make its own slides, filmstrips and film 
slides are more satisfactory for general purposes than glass slides. How- 
ever, because of their small size, in some particulars filmstrips cannot equal 
glass slides for quality and color. And since filmstrips are arranged in a 
fixed series, they are in some respects less satisfactory than the individual 
glass slides, which can be selected and arranged in any order., Commercial 
filmstrips, however, are made up in carefully selected series, and it is not 
necessary to use all pictures in a series. Tape or disk recordings are now 
available with many sets of stripfilms. These may be used with the filmstrips 
at the discretion of the teacher, but the techniques must be adapted to the 
procedure desired. “ 

Microprojection. Microslide Projection provides for the projection of 
microscopic slides, enabling a whole class to view what would otherwise 
require the use of individual microscopes. This type of projection has a 
limited use, but it is Very important for work in the biological sciences. 
Special slides can be used to show the movement of microscopic forms. 
These projections can be used also with the overhead projector, which is 
discussed below. 

Using Motion-Picture Projections. Silent and sound film. As we have 
noted, the purposes of visual aids are to substitute for firsthand experiences 
not available to students and to enrich through additional experiences and 
re-emphasize desired types of experience. Motion pictures furnish certain 
types of experience available in no other way, and they serve some purposes 
better than any other type of projection. 

The advantages and limitations of motion pictures are exceptionally well 
set forth by E. С, Dent in his handbook on audio-visual instruction.? Edgar 
Dale, in the revised edition of his Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, gives 
an excellent treatment of the uses and values of motion pictures.* 

As in the use of other types of Projection devices, the teacher should make 
а spezial study of the teaching technique to be employed if the most effective 
use of motion pictures is to be assured. For this reason teachers are referred 
to books devoted especially to this medium. Schools contemplating the 
installation of motion-picture service should make a careful study of the 


3. Ellsworth С, Dent, The Audio-Visual Handbook, Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, 1949. $ a y 

4. Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, The Dryden Press, Inc., New 
York, 1954, pp. 213-240. 
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whole problem. Good machines are expensive, and film service itself is 
too expensive to be used wastefully. It is well to remember that films cannot 
be used as a substitute for teaching; their function is to supplement other 
teaching procedures. The miscellaneous showing of films without proper 
relation to classwork not only wastes much valuable schooltime but also is 
liable merely to entertain and replace study and reflective thinking. 

There are those who claim that silent pictures are doomed to obsolescence; 
others claim that sound films are likely to become mere entertainment. The 
truth of the matter may be better judged by keeping in mind the criterion 
for all visual aids: Is it essential to the attainment of the objectives? Under 
some conditions a sound film undoubtedly contributes some very essential 
sense data. On the other hand, under some conditions silent motion pictures, 
especially school-made or homemade, contribute all the necessary sense data. 
It appears, then, that each serves a very useful purpose. 

Various agengies have been at work making a large number of suitable 
educational sound films, and this typeof film service has been considerably 
augmented in recent years (see “Sources of Visual Materials,” at the end of the 
chapter). 

Using Other Types of Projection Aids. The use of overhead transparency 
projectors was mentioned previously in connection with the use of slides. The 
overhead transparency projector is a very valuable instrument, since the pro- 
jection can be seen readily by a large class and the projector can be used by 
the instructor in front of the class. A wide range of illustrative material can 
be used with it, including anything in the form of drawings, outlines, typed 
notes, and so on, that the instructor may wish to prepare on the transparent 
plastic used for projection. The instructor can use a pencil as a pointer to 
indicate any details to be observed. But while it is an excellent teaching device, 
it is too expensive for general use in our schools. 

There are several other projection aids which, while they have a limited use, 
may be indispensable for certain kinds of work. These include the stereo- 
graphic projector, the tachistoscope attachment, and the microfilm viewer. 

The stereographic projector is designed to project three dimensional slides 
on a screen so that a whole class can see the pictures or drawings in three 
dimensions by means of Polaroid spectacles. Each student must have a pair 
of these spectacles, which are comparatively inexpensive. Through, their tse, 
the images on the screen appear in three dimensions, giving an illusion of 
depth or distance, which is not possible in the ordinary picture or drawing. 
It is an excellént educational device, but it is too expensive for most schools 
to buy: 

The tachistoscope is &n attachment for a slide projector to control the time 
exposure of the images projected upon the screen. It is primarily an experi- 
mental device, since it can be used in measuring the rate of response to the 
images that are exposed. In teaching, it is used as Án aid in improving the rate 
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of reading for comprehension, improving spelling, and learning the number 
combinations. While it has a limited use in teaching, its use for experimental 
purposes is very valuable. 

The use of microfilm has opened up new possibilities in the field of educa- 
tion, but its use will probably be very limited in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. Original documents, books, or other similar material can be reproduced 
on film of very small size, and can thus be stored in very small space. For 
example, a full-sized newspaper page can be reproduced on a film the size of a 
postage stamp. Special viewers or magnifying devices are necessary for reading 
such microfilm materials. 

Radio and Television. During the 1920’s, radio for school use was in an 
experimental stage. Now we are going through a similar stage in the use of 
television in our schools. However, having had our experience with radio, 
which within a very short time proved its worth, we are eager to hasten the 
day when every school will be adequately equipped for television and be 
within range of a television station. While there is somewhat of a parallel 
between the two problems, there are some very practical differences in the uses 
of radio and television to be considered. 

Some practical problems, When education by radio was first introduced, the 
schools were confronted by a number of practical problems that seemed almost 
insurmountable. Among them, the timing of programs was one of the most 
difficult to solve. Good educational programs were available, but many 
schools in different areas found it impossible to schedule classes to benefit from 
them. This is still a problem. Some school systems arranged to produce their 
Own programs, but even under the most favorable conditions, school work 
cannot always be planned to make full use of such broadcasts. The perfection 
of recorders and recording equipment has helped to solve this problem of pro- 
graming, since broadcasts can be recorded and reproduced in the classroom 
when wanted. This has an added advantage since the records can be stopped 
and replayed to adapt their use to-classroom needs. Other equipment that has 
made the use of radio practical in our schools will be discussed in a later 
section. 

With the introduction of television as a teaching device in our schools, we 
are experiencing somewhat the same difficulties we experienced in the introduc- 
tion of radio. There is an interesting parallel between the two. We have com- 
mercial stations producing different types of programs—some are primarily for 
entertainment; others, for information; and some could be classed as primarily 
educational. Then we have noncommercial educational stations cet up to pro- 
duce educational programs for the institutions and localities where they. are 
located. Besides these sources of television programs from which schools can 


5. In the fall of 1955, according to the Joint Council on Educational Television, 
Washington, D.C., there were in the United States 24 noncommercial educational 
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benefit, some schools have set up their own closed-circuit television stations to 
furnish programs for their own schools. These three sources are similar to the 
types of sources for radio programs and the problems of scheduling are the 
same. However, there is one outstanding difference between the use of radio 
and the use of television in school programs, as the following illustrations will 
show. 

The use of television as a teaching medium is in the experimental stage and 
television enthusiasts are hoping to demonstrate its usefulness in improving 
public education and solving problems involving the shortage of teachers, 
increasing enrollments, and lack of adequate facilities. The two main sources 
of television for these purposes are the noncommercial educational stations 
and school-owned closed-circuit television equipment. The importance and 
extent of this experimentation is shown by the following quotations. 


The new school year [1956-57] may well be recorded as the turning 
point for insructional television—the year when the tiny screen became 
an established part of education’s big picture. 

While debate over educational television continues unabated, a number 
of school districts, universities and educational foundations are launching 
experiments to evaluate the new medium in actual practice. . ... 

Most ambitious of the experiments is the project planned at Hagers- 
town, Md., where more than 6,000 pupils in two high schools and six 
elementary schools will receive much of their daily instruction by tele- 
vision this year. Plans call for extension of the program to the entire 
Washington County school system by September, 1958, with all 47 
schools supplied with closed-circuit TV equipment and about 20,000 
pupils receiving instruction via video. 

The Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Association is pro- 
viding all necessary equipment for school installations during the Hagers- 
town project, which is designed to span a five-year period. Funds to 
provide for the training of personnel and for administering the program 
will be granted by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 


* * ж 


In Schenectady, N.Y., Mont Pleasant High School is entering the 
second phase of examining television teaching methods. Last year, about 
200 students took mathematics, chemistry, conversational French, and 
English composition off the screen. Under the auspices of the Fund for 


TV stations on the air, and 7 more were expected to be on the air by the first of 
1957 at the test. 

6. losed-circuit television refers to television studios having all the necessary 
television cameras and other equipment which are wired to receiving sets in adjoining 
rooms or ,puildings so tfat telecast made in the studio can be viewed by classes or 
audiences in convenient places. There are no provisions fos putting such telecasts 
“on the air.” =f 
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the Advancement of Education, further experiments will be undertaken 
this year. A system of rotating “studio classes” is used at Mont Pleasant 
to give pupils direct contact with instructors. 


* * * 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education is also helping to finance 
TV experiment at Evanston, Ill., Township High School. English, speech, 
and beginning typewriting will be taught over closed circuit, with student- 
teacher assistants on hand to work with individual pupils.” 


It is evident from these quotations that education by television involves 
another important practical problem—the cost of such instruction. Television 
equipment necessary for successful telecasting is very expensive, as is provision 
for a satisfactory studio for producing the programs. Then there is the cost 
of supplying qualified engineers and an adequate program-production staff. An 
aid in the reduction of the cost of programs and in making programs available 
at appropriate times is the kinescope for recording telecasts Jo that they can 
be reproduced when desired. 2 

While all this experimentation will be helpful in determining the possibilities 
of using television in our schools and the cost of such instruction, the average 
school must be content to capitalize as much as possible upon television pro- 
grams furnished by both the commercial and noncommercial educational sta- 
tions. In other words, only comparatively few school systems within the next 
decade will likely have their own television equipment. Most schools and 
teachers for the present should give most attention to the techniques and 
limitations of using television programs available to them, Since the use of 
radio programs presents a similar problem, these two problems are considered 
together in the following discussions. It seems desirable to repeat here that 
teachers need special training in the techniques of using radio and television in 
school instruction if such devices are to be used profitably. 

The problems facing the schools with Tespect to radio and television are 
not questions of their value, but rather problems concerning their adaptation 
to educational needs and the techniques of using them. Radio and television 
are primarily means of supplementing our educational programs, not substi- 
tutes for certain parts of them. However, they supplement in a much broader 
sense than merely contributing to school subjects like mathematics, English, 
and history, The amount television can be used to supplement regular class- 
room work will have to await the verdict of experimentation. Much school 
work shoula deal with everyday problems, and here both radio and television 
can make significant contributions. | 

Equipping schools for radio and television. As pointed out previously, there 
are several problems schools face in equipping for television. Some school 
systems may be able to have*their own closed-circuit television equipment. In 


7. Better Schools (New YorkuCity), September, 1956, p. 3, col. 3. 
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which case the school system will obviously need to operate on the basis of an 
integrated television program for all its schools. Schools which are within the 
area of noncommercial educational stations will have to provide receiver 
equipment adapted to the reception of programs made available by such sta- 
tions. The problem of programing such telecasts will have to be solved by 
each individual school. Some schools may wish to provide television sets to 
receive programs provided by commercial stations. It is rather obvious that 
individual schools should consider the benefits they will derive from the pro- 
grams available to them, as well as the cost, in determining the installation of 
television equipment. 

While the problem of equipping a school for radio is somewhat similar to 
equipping for television, it is less expensive and easier. Schools may begin in a 
small way and add to their equipment as the work proves worthwhile and as 
needs develop. Portable sets make it possible for different classes or rooms to 
listen to progréens without disturbing other classes. Other equipment such as 
a central sound system and recorders discussed in a later section) make possi- 
ble greater use of radio programs because they can be recorded and used at 
times best adapted to the school schedule and the needs of classes. Some few 
schools have provided equipment for school-produced radio programs, but 
such provisions are impracticable except in larger school systems. 

Values of radio and television. As has just been pointed out, radio and 
television have justified their use on several scores. Their values in the stimula- 
tion and direction of learning merit brief discussion here. 


1. Radio and television may provide excellent supplementary material. 
Radio and television bring students into touch with the realities of life. 
This is especially true in regard to current events. Class work can 
provide maps, charts, and other visual material in interpreting and 
discussing what is heard over the radio and television. Then, too, 
information about various fields of endeavor is presented at various 
times, often about things that probably would not be touched upon in 
class, yet are important realities of life. All these sources of informa- 
tion serve to broaden the outlook upon life and call attention to 
values that otherwise might well be missed. School is thus more 
closely related to life. 

2. Radio and television provide firsthand information. There are many 
opportunities to hear from men who are engaged in the work about 
which students may be studying. Sound pictures, however, may serve 
as a better medium for bringing both scene and sound to the learner. 

‚ The great difficulty in this use of radio and television is that important 
events must be heard when they occur, and few school programs can 
be arranged to use the radio and television at the most opportune 
time. Out-of-school programs, of course, may be drawn upon ad- 
vantageously for these purposes. ‹ 

3. Radio and television provide a possibility of securing direct contact 
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with leaders in various fields of endeavor. But this value may be 
overemphasized. No doubt there is some value in hearing leaders 
discuss important problems. There may be inspiration for the 
listener, but the school must decide how important it is for students 
to listen to such programs. None of us ever saw Washington or 
Lincoln, yet these men are probably the most quoted and most re- 
spected of our American statesmen. Nor must we forget that while 
guaranteeing freedom of the air, we are extending the range of un- 
fortunate as well as good influences. Here is a problem that needs 
intelligent treatment by the school. 


. Radio and television provide an excellent means of motivating stu- 


dents. The selected programs are a source of interest because they 
introduce an element of the dramatic. This gives variation from 
other classroom activities. The speaker provides a change. from 
teacher presentation. There is an element of curiosity introduced. In 
connection with the classraom work there is a challenge to thinking. 
Many radio and television presentations are a source of inspiration if 
the speaker presents a real message. Since radio and television should 
be used to supplement class work, much of the motivation depends 
upon the preparation of students for listening to the broadcast. This 
is a part of the problem of teaching techniques to be discussed later. 


. Radio and television provide an opportunity to train students in 


listening and notetaking. This is a real challenge. It should be valu- 
able training, since it is practical experience in what we expect to do 
in everyday life. It may also furnish practice in concentration and 
thinking through what is said. Obviously, this is a problem for study. 


. Radio and television provide opportunities for students to observe 


good standards in English speech. This applies particularly to enun- 
ciation and pronunciation, although apparently all levels of speech 
and usage are there. At least, the good is there for study. Then, too, 
excellent music and dramatization are made available. For some 
perhaps this may be almost the only way of becoming acquainted with 
good standards in these fields, 


. Radio and television may serve in establishing interests. Because of 


their appeal, radio and television have proved a source of interests 
that might not be awakened in any other way. Schools can utilize the 
media to build interests or hobbies where other means. are less 
effective. 


. Redio and television serve to set standards of instruction and to unify 


work. The former is especially true where educational programs are 
models of excellence. Programs planned for school use have this 
function in mind and thus are very valuable aids in setting standards. 
The function of unifying work operates only where there is a planned 
Program designed for a school system. At present some schools are 
employing certain programs’ with this particularly in mind. 


. Radio and television may serve to stimulate more interest in educa- 


tion. Rightly used,“radio and television may emphasize the ‘impor- 
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tance of education in fitting students for life. The more definitely 
students and parents feel that education functions in life, the more 
favorably they are likely to react to the need for education in all its 
aspects. 

10. Radio and television provide an opportunity to build favorable atti- 
tudes fostering worthy use of leisure time. This appears to be a prob- 
lem of building interests in and appreciations of certain types of 
entertainment, especially music. Like other possible uses of radio 
and television, much depends upon the availability of desirable pro- 
grams. Too much cannot be expected from a very limited use of 
radio and television in supplementing regular school activities. 


Plannifig use of radio and television programs. School systems having their 
own television systems will necessarily work out a co-ordinated program for 
their own schools. The following suggestions are, therefore, for schools limited 
to the use of telecasts from noncommercial educational stations and commer- 
cial stations. Ewen though a school may use radio and television programs in 
a limited way, it may be worth much*to plan a program for their use. The 
value of such a program can be realized only by investigating what is on the 
air. The types of radio and television programs available for school use may 
be listed as (1) school programs designed for school use, (2) nonschool pro- 
grams designed for the general public but available for use during the school 
day, and (3) nonschool programs that are available before and after school. 
The third type may or may not be designed for youth, but many of them in- 
clude valuable material for school use, especially for social, political, and 
economic problems, music, and dramatics. 

Since school programs are designed for schools, they are usually available at 
hours that can be used in school programs. Plans and manuals for such pro- 
grams are usually available through the stations, so that teachers can make 
adequate preparation for the programs. More work is required to make satis- 
factory use of the other two types of programs. When possible, the teacher 
will need to make a careful study of these in advance. In attempting to make 
the best use of radio and television, it would be well to keep the following 
criteria in mind in selecting programs. 


1. Will the program contribute something worthwhile to the present ac- 
tivities of the class? 3 

2. Will the program contribute something worthwhile to past activities— 
that is, enlarge upon or furnish additional pertinent data? 

3. Will the, program be worthwhile as an approach in introducing new 
activities—that is, in stimulating interest in a new problem or unit, 
‘giving students a better understanding, and so on. з 

4. Will,the program’ be worthwhile from a purely recreational point of 
view—that is, create an interest in some activity? 


As a matter-ọf fact, the answers to these questions indicate how well radio 
i 4 
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and television programs may supplement and contribute to the regular school 
program. If they can be fitted into the classwork without interfering with the 
work of other classes, it would seem that they should be used unless other 
equally valuable activities can be used more easily and just as effectively. It 
is not necessary that school time be used for all these, since many out-of-school 
programs can be used in different ways. The principal reason for having a 
schedule of desirable programs is that satisfactory plans for listening to them 
can be made. 

Using radio and television programs is somewhat comparable to taking a 
field trip. There are three essential problems to be taken care of: (1) prepara- 
tion for the broadcast or telecast, (2) listening, or the actual use of xadio and 
television, and (3) follow-up work. The principles that apply to the prepara- 
tion for a field trip apply here. The students must be put in a state of readiness, 
the program must be meaningful, it must be for a purpose, and the students 
must know what to do and what to look for The second ster) requires special 
study by teachers, and it is suggested that teachers review the different ways in 
which different programs may be utilized to advantage. Up-to-date books on 
audio-visual aids will be of assistance. 

The follow-up step lends itself to a great variety of possible treatments de- 
pending upon the nature of the programs, interests of the students, and so on. 
If a group is listening, the follow-up may be so natural that there need be no 
planned discussion or report. There may be just spontaneous discussion, 
tactfully guided by the teacher. Other programs may call for such things as 
oral or written reports, outlines, planned discussion, careful analysis, and 
further study to verify points raised, 

Limitations in the use of radio and television. In most schools radio and 
television must be accepted as supplemental to regular school activities. That 
is, it is taken for granted that the regular program consists of important and 
Valuable activities. These activities for the most part need to be carried on 
according to some well-organized plan if they are to be most effective. One 
limitation on the use of radio and television in supplementing such work is 
that programs are often not available when they can be used to best advantage. 
Obviously, school Programs cannot be timed to fit all radio and television pro- 
grams! Some can be used advantageously, others cannot. Much depends also 
upon the nature of the supplemental material. Much that might be used at a 
more oppoftune time is not valuable enough to justify interrupting the regular 
work. Besides this, there is danger of mistaking entertainment for effective 
work. Students like radio and television programs partly becausé they provide 
an escape from other work. Such Programs thus easily become a way of wast- 
ing time. › 

Merely listening to the radio or watching television may result in ‘superficial 
learning. It may become a “pouring in” process, like the lecture method or 
ће “lesson-learning” recitation period, in which students try to reproduce what 
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they have heard or read without thinking problems through. There must be 
some objective in listening. Students should see that listening to the radio and 
watching television are not ends in themselves. These activities should supple- 
ment the work of the class by furnishing new information and new points of 
view, and by stimulating thinking relative to the problems at hand. The very 
fact that few radio and television programs are likely to fit into such active 
classwork is one of the chief limitations to the most effective use of these 
media. These points suggest further that there should be adequate preparation 
for listening to radio programs or watching television, just as there should be 
preparation for a field trip. The fact that little is known in advance about some 
of these programs prevents adequate preparation, and this constitutes a further 
limitation’ on their effective use. 

The, last paragraph suggests that not all classes can benefit equally from 
certain types of programs because of the background needed for such pro- 
grams. Talks on many social, economic, and political problems might be 
worth much to j&niors and seniors but be of little value to freshmen or sopho- 
mores. That is, there is the same problem here that a teacher faces in adapting 
his regular work to the abilities, needs, and interests of his class. And the 
same criticisms apply to radio and television talks as apply to teaching by the 
lecture method. 

As with any other teaching device, the use of radio and television may be 
superficial and ineffective unless the teaching technique couples the listening 
with other activities necessary to clinch the facts sought, to stimulate further 
study, to acquire desired abilities, and to build up desired attitudes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when one listens to a radio or television talk, there is little oppor- 
tunity to gain ability to think, for there is little actual study. One must already 
have a background for understanding or he comes away with little or nothing. 
A good talk may do much to clarify what has already been thought through 
and is fairly well understood. For example, if students have studied nothing 
about tariffs, a talk on tariffs will only set before them some facts requiring 
further study if they are to get a clear understanding of the problems involved. 
In other words, we are in danger of education by propaganda, and the schools 
must make its students aware of this problem. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in education by radio and television is this 
danger of substituting authority for thinking. In recent years we have strug- 
gled to free our schools from authoritative textbook teaching, from the practice 
of hearing students recite from the textbook. In opposition to this, the 
“activity movement” sought to have students learn through experience, to 
create initiative, to develop ability in creative thinking and planning. Now we 
are witnessing whole nations regimented in their thinking and in their attitudes, 
and the radio and television have been two of the chief instruments in this 
work. They have given us a lesson in education by propaganda that fosters the 
acceptance of statements made as the truth withoutycritical or thoughful evalu- 
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ation, Radio and television lend themselves to such use if some enthusiast has 
a particular educational program he wishes to promulgate in the schools. We 
have had such enthusiasts in America in the past, and we will do well to guard 
against them in the future. 

In closing this discussion of the dangers and limitations in the use of radio 
and television, perhaps we should keep in mind the fact that enthusiasts are 
attempting to substitute radio and television for part of the regular programs 
in some schools. If these substitutions are to be as effective as other classroom 
activities, teachers must be trained in using effective techniques. It is the 
opinion of the writer that such aids as phonograph records, tape recordings, 
slides, and silent and sound films are still more effective than radio and tele- 
vision for much school work, because through them the progrdm can be more 
readily adapted to the interests, needs, and abilities of the students. But radio 
and television are very valuable, and the schools should be ready to profit by 
their use to enrich the school programs and make them more effective when 
possible. Indeed, with its perfection and increased availability, television in the 
near future, in combination with radio, may revolutionize much of our school 
work, 

Uses of recordings and transcriptions. Phonograph records have been used 
for many years in teaching foreign languages and music appreciation, and the 
comparatively recent perfection of different kinds of recorders has greatly en- 
hanced this type of classroom experience. Recent improvements in reproduc- 
ing disc records enable the teacher to adapt the speed of records to the nature 
of the material to be reproduced. Methods of making recordings on disc 
records have also been improved so that schools can now make recordings 
more easily, and a greater variety of records is available. The perfection of the 
tape recorder has made it possible for schools to use such recorders in a 
variety of ways. Transcriptions can be made in speech classes and used in 
studying the needs and difficulties of individual students. Transcriptions can 
be made at various times and places of talks, speeches, and programs of music, 
and these can be brought into the classroom later for use as needed. 

Recordings have several advantages over radio or television, although they 
lack some of their advantages. Recordings can be made at any convenient 
time and then brought into the classroom when they are most appropriate to 
the learning situation. This eliminates the necessity of adapting classwork to 
radio or television schedules. Recordings can be pre-heard and evaluated, and 
the teacher can fit them into the classwork to best advantage. They can be 
replayed for rehearing and study. Teachers can make a choice of the most 
desirable recordings to use. Records can be purchased to meet the needs of 
the school program and stored for use as needed. The making of recordings 
may serve as very valuable training for students, and the recordings made may 
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be very useful for school programs, school publicity, and public-relations 
programs. The values accruing from the use of these types of audio aids war- 
rant putting them on the “must” list for every school. 

Values of school radio and movie programs. We have discussed at length 
the advantages and disadvantages of radio, television, and moving pictures in 
the classroom. Some recent innovations that would have been considered 
highly inipractical twenty-five years ago have become accepted as valuable 
training media for those schools fortunate enough to be able to make use of 
them. These include student participation in planning and producing radio 
broadcasts, movies, and even telecasts. It is surprising how extensively school- 
produced radio programs are used, There are hundreds of small radio broad- 
casting stations, and many of these are glad to co-operate in putting on educa- 
tional school programs featuring student participation. Such programs, if 
properly used and directed, may serve as stimuli for more effective learning in 
many areas of school work. Here as elsewhere, unless they are carefully 
planned, such programs may be very -wasteful of time and energy, and the 
values obtained may not compensate for the losses in the effectiveness of the 
school program. 

Some schools have made very good use of school-produced movies. Besides 
the use of locally produced movies in some classes, movies of school events 
and school practices are being used for entertainment at school functions and 
for school publicity. Movie productions with recordings are being used in 
some schools as part of the training in dramatics. 

The Need for a Р.А. System in School. Today, public address (P.A.) 
systems are quite commonly found in auditoriums, large assembly rooms, 
large halls, and on athletic fields, where the reinforcement of sound is needed 
to enable the listeners to hear distinctly and satisfactorily. They are a means 
of increasing the effectiveness and value of what is being done. A simple 
portable system is a very valuable asset, even in a small school, for many school 
functions, especially for extracurricular activities and entertainment. 

Some schools have installed a central sound system, which enables the 
school to reach every classroom from a central office. Such systems are expen- 
sive, but they increase the efficiency of both the administrative and the educa- 
tional programs of the school. Instructional uses include transmitting special 
radio programs to the various classrooms, also recordings, talks to classes ty 
special speakers, music for special occasions, special school programs, “master 
lessons” prepared for special groups by special teachers, and so forth. The use 
of a central system needs to be very carefully planned and co-ordinated with 
the school program in order to prevent confusion and waste of time and effort. 
Some systems provide two-way communication between classrooms and the 
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SOURCES OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


One of the problems for schools and teachers is to find the sources from 
which various types of audio-visual aids can be obtained, especially those from 
which aids are readily available. Since any list prepared at the time of the 
publication of a book would soon become outdated, no specific lists are in- 
cluded here. Practically every state has some state agency or educational insti- 
tution that provides various types of audio-visual aids, and it is advisable for a 
‘school to investigate first of all the possibilities of securing services from 
sources in their own or adjoining states. 

The following are important sources of information every school night well 
make use of: American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW, Washington 6, D.C., publishers of research studies and information about 
audio-visual materials; Educational Film Library Association, 345 East 46 
Street, New York, a clearinghouse for audio-visual information and a sales 
agency of 16-mm. films produced by member agencies; Educational Film 
Guide (H. H. Wilson Co., New York)—probably the most comprehensive 
single source of information about educational films (annual supplement). 
In addition there are many commercial firms in nearly every state that special- 
ize in-audio-visual aids for schools. Many of the departments of the federal 
government have prepared films which are available to the schools. The Office 
of Education, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has a series of bulletins on audio-visual education and audio-visual aids. Such 
a list may be obtained free by writing the Office, Washington, 25, D.C. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. Summarize the points made by our text relative to the psychological founda- 
tion for the use of visual aids in the classroom. 

2. Show how visual aids are important in building up adequate imagery in dif- 
ferent subject-matter fields. Is it true that much thinking does not involve 
mental imagery? If so, upon what grounds can visual aids be justified? 

92 Аге visual aids of equal importance for all students? Show what differences 
exist and enumerate some differences in the needs of students. 

4. Are visual aids of value in mastering abstract relationships or general con- 

J сорый Illustrate and explain by reference to work in different high-school 
subjects. 

5. Do differences in the intelligence of students make any difference in the need 
for visual aids? Compare the needs of students of high and low 1.О. 

6. If visual aids are of value in schoolwork, are there any lim@ations in their 
use that should be observed? Illustrate and explain. What general ’precau- 
tions should be observed in purchasing visual aids for a school? 

7. What types of visual aids should be considered in selecting such aids for a 
school? In selec ing aids for particular classes, what criteria should be used 
to assure the most Satisfactory choices? 

8. Summarize points of godd technique in using any type of visual aid. Should 
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students as well as teachers learn to use visual aids? Give your reasons and 
illustrate. 

9. What special use can be made of objects, specimens, and models in teaching? 
What precautions must be taken in using them? Summarize points of tech- 
nique or procedure that will be of advantage to teachers to use. 

10. What special values may be gained from the use of maps, charts, graphs, and 
diagrams that other types of visual aids do not supply? What special tech- 
niques in the use of maps should be observed? To what extent did your high- 
school teachers use maps and charts effectively? In what respect did they fail? 
Explain. 

11. Are field trips a good type of visual aid? Justify your answer. Illustrate. In 
what kinds of work are they most valuable? Why? Outline the steps to be 
taken in planning and carrying out a field trip. Should there be a follow-up 
after flaking a field trip? For what purposes? Explain. 

12, What types of projection aids may be used in high-school classes? Compare 
their relative importance in different high-school subjects. In what ways can 
they be used to contribute effectively to the work of a class? 

13. The use of the radio in school is not without its limitations. What are these, 
according to “our text? Are they serious? Evaluate the discussion. Are 
schools justified in planning for the’ use of radio programs? Justify your 
answer. Outline the technique that should be followed in using radio pro- 
grams. 

14, How do the limitations in the use of television compare with those in using 
radio? In what ways would the use of television in a course be more effective 
than radio? Illustrate. What are some of the difficulties schools face in pro- 
viding for the use of television in their school programs? What are some of 
the problems in making instruction by television effective? - 

15. In what ways can recorders and recordings be used to enrich or supplement 
regular school work? Summarize their importance. In what ways can these 
aids be used to improve the experiences of students in some classes? Illustrate. 
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PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Basic Plans and Philosophies. Perhaps a brief review of plans proposed 
in the early 1900's to provide for individual differences in abilities and interests 
will help prospective teachers understand the problem better and also give them 
a basis for doing their own planning. Differences in the abilities and interests 
of students have been the bane of teachers since schools were first established, 
but it seems to have fallen to the present century to make real progress in pro- 
viding for differences in individual needs in the classroom. The construction 
in the early 1900’s of psychological and educational tests for measuring abil- 
ities gave impetus to the formulation of such plans. The general acceptance at 
the same time of the Dewey philosophy with its emphasis upon learning to do 
by doing and the importance of learning as social adjustment in a social situa- 
tion dealing with practical everyday problems greatly influenced the kinds of 
plans proposed. 

Approaches in Dealing with Individual Differences. In the early plans there 
were two generally accepted approaches in providing for individual, differefices 
in the classroom. One approach placed emphasis upon individualized instruc- 
tion to provide for individual needs and supplied group work of some kind as a 
supplement 10 provide for socialization. The other approach placed emphasis 
uport “group work and used various means to provide for individual needs. 
Each of these approachés represents a philosophy of instructional planning. The 
first believes basically in individualized instructi6n;,the*second, in group or 
social learning. Each recognizes the importance of the other and provides for 
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it by some means. The organization of work, procedures, and devices under 
each plan will be summarized in the following sections. 


PLANS PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUALIZED WORK 


Types of Plans. Plans attempting to provide for individual differences by 
individualizing work may be classified into three groups: (1) individualized 
assignments, (2) unit plans, and (3) differentiated assignments (including 
contract plans). While these plans were given very favorable consideration 
when first proposed, and many claims were made concerning their effective- 
ness, for many schools they did not provide acceptable solutions to the prob- 
lem. However, these plans have made use of certain procedures that can be 
used in many school situations. For this reason it seems desirable to include 
brief statements about them. > 

Individualized or job assignments. Under this plan the teacher provides 
individualized assignments according to the needs of the students concerned. 
Under one plan, so-called “job” sheets containing assignments and directions 
for work are used. Each student works independently at his own rate under 
teacher supervision. Self-testing exercises are used and students are thus able 
to help themselves and work independently, although they are under super- 
vision. Final tests for each division of work are given by the teacher. The 
assignments, or “job” sheets, can be worked out for a whole course. Adapta- 
tions can be made to fit individual needs and interests. In some cases group 
work is included to facilitate learning and to provide for needed social experi- 
ences. 

The Winnetka plan of individualized instruction is probably more widely 
known than any other of its kind. There is, however, evidence that it is not 
very well understood. The Winnetka “system,” or “technique,” as Superin- 
tendent Carleton Washburne preferred to call it, was put into effect in Win- 
netka, Illinois, in 1919. Mr. Washburne did not originate the technique; he 
has made it clear that the technique worked out at Winnetka was an extension 
of the work begun before 1913 by President Frederick Burk at the San Fran- 
cisco Normal College, where Washburne was then a member of the faculty. 
The “system” used in the Winnetka schools was the result of extensive co- 
operative research by the school staff. It was primarily for the elementary 
grades, but was eventvally extended to the junior high school. In this respect 
it is not a typical plan for high-school organization, largely because many high- 
-school subjects do not lend themselves to the organization of the fundamental 
concepts necessary to individualized learning. › 

In 1925 the writer prepared a complete set of “job” sheets (assignments ) 
and tests in arithmetic for use with students in the Madison, Wisconsin, Voca- 
tional School. Individual students could begin where they needed td begin and 
work as fast as théy couid master the assignments. The work was very satis- 
factory and the students hxed the plan very much. However, as has been 
pointed out in connection with the Winnetka plan, the use of “job” sheets or 
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individual assignments is not adapted to all high-school subjects. They might, 
however, be used in mathematics or in classes like shop, where definite learn- 
ing jobs or exercises can be set up. Group work can be supplied as it seems 
to be needed or when it can be used to advantage for group instruction. 

Provisions in unit plans. Under the unit plan the work is planned by units, 
but the primary idea is to provide a period during which students can work 
independently, although the unit is introduced to the group as a unit. Group 
work is used as needed or desired. The assimilative period of the Morrison 
science-type procedure is designed primarily as a period for individual study. 
This step usually takes several days, depending upon the unit. Such a plan 
requires the use of guide sheets to direct student work during the period. Stu- 
dents work at their own rate. Additional work can be supplied to meet the 
needs and interests of faster workers and superior students. The teacher can 
use this period to look after individual needs. Under the Morrison plan, group 
experiences are provided for in the other steps of the unit procedure, particu- 
larly steps four айа five. The room needs to be equipped for such work, and 
the teacher must plan the guide sheets to be used by the students. In the other 
type of unit teaching discussed in Chapter 11, the developmental step, as set 
forth on pages 228-232, can be used in the same way for individual work. 

The differentiated assignment and contract plan. Under the contract plan, 
so-called contracts are prepared covering the course. These contracts are state- 
ments or differentiated assignments of work to be done concerning certain 
topics or problems. Outlines of the contracts are usually prepared in mimeo- 
graphed form so that students can choose the contracts or assignments upon 
which they prefer to work and will have directions to follow. The philosophy 
of the contract plan is to give students a choice of some of the work to be 
done and thus in a measure adapt the work to individual needs and interests. 
Since the work is done individually under supervision, the student can proceed 
at a rate suited to his ability and purposes. 

The Dalton plan, which is often cited as the original contract plan, was con- 
ceived and developed by Helen Parkhurst. She ascribes the inspiration for the 
plan to Edgar James Swift’s Mind in the Making, published in 1908. After 
reading this book, she studied the problem of adapting the work of a.school to 
the needs of the students, social as well as intellectual and physical. The 
Dalton plan derives its name from the fact that it was first tried in the high 
school at Dalton, Massachusetts, where the work was begun in 1920. Since it 
is a radical departure from the traditional high-school organization, readers 
are referred to references at the end of this chapter for a description of the 
organization and the plans for contracts and guidance of students. 

Few schools actually used the Dalton plan as originally proposed and 
organized, Бї various adaptations of the contract idea have been used in many 
schools. The so-called differentiated assignments used by teachers in various 
courses have often been referred to as contracts, Wit such assignments bear, 


little resemblance to those of the Dalton contract plan. The term “differen- 
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tiated assignment” has apparently replaced the term “contract” and the original 
contract concept. Since the contract idea has some rather objectionable con- 
notations, it is probably better for teachers to use the term differentiated assign- 
ments even though the two concepts may be in fact very much alike. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
Types of Plans. Most schools attempt to provide for individual differences 

by organizing needed learning activities for individual students in connection 

with previously planned group activities. That is, work is planned primarily 
for students as a group, and then provisions are made for individual needs as 
they are discovered. The plans used by teachers most frequently are discussed 
under the following three headings: (1) directed or supervised study plans, 

(2) flexible and differentiated assignments, and (3) special plans. , Б 
Directed or supervised study. In the vast majority of schools, classes work 

as groups so that students can get a perspective of the topics or problems upon 

which the class is working and also receive the benefit of pasticipation in group 
activities. Provisions can be made for needed individual help through directed 
or supervised study regardless of whether or not the classwork is planned on 
the unit basis. If the teacher plans the classwork on the daily basis, he can 
use directed or supervised study at any opportune time. If the unit plan is used, 
then directed or supervised study can be used to advantage during the develop- 

mental step. The method of directing study is discussed on pages 243 and 248. 

The following plans are used by teachers in the classroom to provide the extra 

help needed or to meet other individual needs. Such plans are not meant to 

replace the usual daily group assignments but to serve as a supplement to such 

work. ў 

1. Supervised study helps in the forms of outlines, directions, or work- 
books may be used so that students can study individually in class. 
The teacher can then offer help to individuals as needed while the 
others are working or studying. 

2. Provisions can be made to divide the class into groups for special help 
and guidance. Directions or suggestions for supervised study can be 
given to the more capable students, while the teacher works with 
groups of slower students in areas where they need help. Students can 
work in different places in the room, or provisions can be made for 
them to work elsewhere. Some schools provide tables so that students 
can work in groups. The supervised study directions can cover “extra 
credit” or advanced work provided for in the unit. 

Flexible and differentiated assignments. The adjusted о! flexible daily as- 

signment is another means of providing for individual differences aad needs. 

The common practice is to use a group assignment 'that all members of a class 

are expected to Prepare. In addition to the work assigned to the whole class, 
daily assignments can be made to take care of the special needs of both the 

‘slower and the more capable students. The following plan has been used 

successfully to provide for individual differences: (1) Provide definitely for 
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work all are to do. This is the common group assignment generally used 
each day. On some days, however, it might be well to omit such an assign- 
ment and have students work entirely on individual assignments. (2) Provide 
for individual needs and interests by (a) making poorer students especially 
responsible for certain work in the regular assignment, (b) furnishing special 
directions or study helps for parts of the regular assignment, and (c) ar- 
ranging extra work for the more capable students. This extra work may or may 
not be used to contribute to the group work the next day. It may be used 
for the group at some other time, or it may be something the student is 
interested in doing for his own benefit or amusement. Extra credit may 
or may по; be given, as the circumstances seem to dictate. 

Under the unit plan, the work is planned as a unit. The primary idea 
is that ‘students will work on this unit as a group interested in the develop- 
ment of the unit. This means that group activities will predominate through- 
out the work of the unit. However, definite plans -should be made for 
giving attention to individual needs and interests as the work progresses. 
The relation of individual and group work is shown in the following steps 
of unit development (see also pages 215 and 217). 


Step I: Introduction of the Unit 
Teacher and group activities 
Step II: Development of the Unit 
Group work on common problems 
Some individual work as needed—attention to individual needs and 
interests 
Assignments covering minimum essentials and additional work (note 
suggestions in following paragraphs) 
Step Ш: Culmination of the Unit 
Group and individual activities 


In carrying out the work of a unit under the unit plan, provisions may 
be made for individual differences by means of differentiated unit assign- 
ments, by daily or longer-span assignments, or by directed or supervised study. 

The differentiated unit assignment as usually provided designates minimum 
essentials that all are expected to master or cover satisfactorily. Additional 
requirements covering important understandings, items of information, and 
abilities are given to provide for differences in capacities and interests. Those 
are designed to enrich the course and to furnish broader training. Where 
the differentiated assignments include directions for work, the students can 
work individudlly during the class period. Where they are not, the teacher 
can give daily or longer-span assignments to guide the students in their 
work on the unit. In doing this the teacher can employ the same devices 
that are suggested for use under the daily-lesson plan discussed in preceding 
paragraphs. In the same way the devices suggested earlier for handling 
supervised or directed study can be used during fne class period devoted {о 


the develapment of the unit. 
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Those teachers who use some other plan for organizing their classwork 
should find it possible to provide for individual differences by using some of 
the devices already suggested. The devices to be used will depend upon the 
nature of the individual needs. Where students need personal help from 
time to time, the use of guide sheets giving directions for work, and possibly 
exercises and problems, will free the teacher for special work with individual 
students. Guide sheets can be used to teach students how to read and to 
study. By this means the teachers can teach students how to study effectively 
while he himself works with individual students as may be needed. 

The following plan for flexible unit assignments in science classes, which 


HOW THE THREE-STEP ASSIGNMENT PROVIDES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES * 


Part 1. Organization of the Three-Step Assignment 


Step 1 


а. Basic materials in the 
textbook and possibly 
some reference material 
needed for the under- 
standing of the unit. 


b. This step contains 
more material than is 
normally assigned to the 
class under the recitation 
plan. Students will do 
more work with this kind 
of assignment. 


с. The directions for this 
step are specific, espe- 
cially at the beginning of 
the year. 


d. Parts of the step may 
be made the basis for fur- 
ther study 


е. A test is prepared for 
step 1. It is given to the 
student as soon as he 
completes the step. When 
the student passes this 
test, he can begin stép 2. 


By the Teacher 
Step 2 


a. Enrichment: Addi- 
tional material is given in 
reference books and 
other sources of informa- 
tion. This is not just extra 
work to keep the student 
busy. It is additional ma- 
terial that has value in 
the understanding and 
appreciation of the unit. 


b. Difficulty: More diffi- 
cult material is reserved 
for step 2. Relatively, 
it should be as difficult 
for the step 2 student as 
the step 1 level is for the 
fair student. 


c. The directions need 
not be specific. 


d. Students may substi- 
tute a problem of their 
own if it is worthwhile. 
Originality is encouraged. 


Step 3 


a. Still further enrich- 
ment through the study 
of some special problems. 


b. Still further difficulty 
on the same basis as the 
step 2 assignment. 


с. Additional work de- 
veloping out of step 1 
and 2 assignments. 


d. Preparation of special 
reports. 


e. Directions for the step 
3 assignment need not be 
very specific. 

f. Students are urged to 
develop or find problems 
of their own. Originality 
is encouraged. 


1. Reprinted through courtesy of Dr. Ira C. Davis, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity High School, Univerity of Wisconsin, 1956. 
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Part II. Studying the Assignments 


What the Teacher Does 
a. Gets all material ready in advance. 


b. Sets a certain number of days in 
which the unit is to be completed (for 
example, five days). 


c. Acts as a guide for students having 
difficulty with study. Helps students 
with their difficulties. 


d. Checks the, progress each student is 
making. Moves about the room ex- 
amining the work done by the students. 
Checks their written work. 


e. May hold discussions with small 
groups. Occasionally it is necessary fore 
the whole class to hold a discussion. 


f. Assist students with experiments. 
May perform demonstrations. 


g. Keeps a record of the difficulties the 
students are having. This serves later 
as a basis for the discussion period. 


h. Checks the completed step 1 assign- 
ment. Answers to the questions in this 
assignment are usually written. 


i, Gives tests to students who have 
completed this assignment. These are 
usually objective type tests and may be 
marked by the students. These tests 
are given to the students to prevent 
their rushing to the step 2 assignment 
without having mastered the step 1 
assignment. 


j. Assists students working on the step 
2 and step 3 assignments. (Answers to 
the assignment are usually not written.) 


k. Plans the best methods of organiz- 
ing the discussion. Assign to students 
parts ‘ûf the step 2 and 3 assignments 
for discussion. Observe carefully the 
-difficulties ‘the students are having. 


What the Students Do 


а. May perform experiments (іп 


science). 
b. Answer questions on the step 1 as- 
signment (usually written). 


c. Read reference material. 
Ч. Get assistance from the teacher. 


e. Holds discussions with some mem- 
bers of the class. 
f. Correct mistakes made in answering 
the questions. 
g. Study the step 1 assignment in 
preparation for the test. 
h. Do home work (as much as is 
necessary). 
i. Take test for step 1. When satis- 
factory marks are made on this test, 
students proceed to the step 2 assign- 
ment. 
j. Solve the problems given in the step 
2 and step 3 assignments. The answers 
to these problems are usually not 
written. 
k. Prepare reports on topics in step 
2 and 3 assignments for the class dis- 
cussion to follow later. 
1. Do further reading of reference 
material for the solution of specific 
problems, 
m. Visit manufacturing plants or other 
places of interest. 

с o 
n. Prepare outlines or methods of 
organizing the material in the advanced 
assignments. 
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Part III. Class Discussion 


The Teacher’s Part 


a. Determines what method of discus- 
sion is needed to overcome the difficul- 
ties students have encountered. 


b. Reviews each part of step 1. Gives 
students an opportunity to correct the 
mistakes they have made (usually more 
than one-half of the students have 
completed step 1 when the discussion 
begins). 

с. Perform special demonstrations (in 
science) needed to overcome some dif- 
ficulty. 


d. Plans discussion or some special 
problems that may have arisen. 


е. Organizes the material in steps 2 
and 3 for discussion for students who 
have completed these assignments. 


f. Provides the necessary drill for 
learning the facts and principles needed 
to understand the assignment. 


g. Plans and suggests methods of study 
for mastering the assignment in prep- 
aration for the test. 


The Students’ Part 


a. Present their difficulties in learning 
the assignment. 


b. Continue working on steps 1, 2, and 
3 as home work. They complete as 
much of the advanced assignments as 
time permits. 


с. Correct mistakes in their assignments 
as revealed by class discussion. 


d. Present reports of the problems 
solved in the advanced assignments. 
Usually some student is held respon- 
sible for presenting each problem for 
class discussion. 


е. Answer questions as directed by the 
teacher. Class recitation and discussion. 


f. Students may listen to and take part 
in the discussion of step 2 and 3 as- 
signments, although they have not com- 
pleted them. This gives the students 
who have not completed these assign- 
ments an opportunity to listen to the 
discussion. 


g. Report on any original work pre- 
pared by some student. 


h. Study the completed assignment in 
preparation for the mastery test. 


i. Complete drills as suggested and 
directed by the teacher. 


j. Summarize the subject material in 
the different steps. This serves to 
answer the purposes of the assignment. 


Part IV. Testing and Reteaching 


The Teacher’s Part 


a. Prepares a comprehensive test cover- 
ing the entire assignment. (1) The 
test may contain questions.of’ the com- 
pletion sentence type, true-false type, 
or multiple-choice type, or а? combin- 


The Students’ Part 
а, Answer as many questions as pos- 
sible in the test for step 1. , 


b. Also answer questions that are 
based on steps 2 and 3. It is not 
necessary that students complete all 


БЕ, 
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Part IV. Testing and Reteaching (Cont'd.) 


The Teacher’s Part 


ation of some or all of them. (2) The 
test should also contain some essay- 
type questions requiring organization of 
material for the answer. (3.) The test 
should also contain some thought ques- 
tions to test the student’s ability to ap- 
ply what he has learned. 


b. The questions for the different steps 
of the assignment are not separated. 
They nged not be in the order given 
in the assignment. All students are en- 
couraged to answer as many questions 


as possible. ә 


с. Correct test papers and make а 
record of the mistakes made on each 
question, Parts of the test papers may 
be corrected by students. Essay and 
thought type questions should be 
marked by the teacher. 


d. Plans the reteaching program for 
the assignment on the mistakes made 
in the test. It may be necessary to 
cover only a few questions given in 
the test, or it may be necessary to re- 
teach many parts of the assignment. 


e. Gives the marks for each student. 
To a large extent each student makes 
his own mark. It is determined by the 
quantity and quality of the work he has 
done on the assignment. 


The Students’ Part 


parts of the assignment to answer the 
questions in the test. 


с. Check each answer carefully. 

d. Mark papers if asked to do so. 

e. Correct mistakes made in the test. 
f. Get answers for questions omitted. 
g. Get answers for questions un- 
answered for lack of time. 


h. Plan a review of the assignment on 
the basis of the number of mistakes 
made in the test. 

wi. Carry on further study and drill, if 
necessary. 

j. Conduct further class discussion, if 
necessary. 


k. Take a second test, if necessary. 


(Comment: Some students do not pass 
the second test. Probably a student will 
learn more by being given another as- 
signment than he will by continuing the 
assignment he has been studying.) 


is used at the University of Wisconsin High School, illustrates one procedure 
for providing for individual differences. It was formerly used as a contract 
plan, but has been changed into a flexible three-step plan for working with 


students. 


Use of Special Plans. Individual schools make use of plans that are suited 


to their own “needs and situations. 


These include homogeneous grouping, 


remedial work, special classes, special periods, out-of-school projects, and 


50 оп. s 


Homogeneous grouping. The pri 


mary purpose of homogeneous grouping is 


to bring together students who can profit by the same group activities. This 


usually means grouping on the basis 


of ability, “hus adapting the choice of 
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activities to group needs rather than to individual differences. However, be- 
cause of the homogeneity of the group, needed individual helps can be more 
easily introduced and handled than is possible with a group having a wide 
range of abilities. Most teachers appear to favor ability grouping where the 
size of classes warrants it. In small schools some other plan to provide for 
individual differences must be used; ability grouping within classes can be 
emphasized to some extent. The possibility of using small working groups 
within a single class has been described in a preceding section. Since the 
technique of sectioning classes is an administrative problem, it is not discussed 
here. 

The primary object of homogeneous grouping is, of course, to he able to 
differentiate instruction. The plan that is usually followed is to enrich the 
course for brighter students or so-called faster groups and to reduce the work 
of the slower groups to “minimum essentials.” If the same time limit is used 
for all groups, some significant mark is used to indicate the group in which the 
standing was obtained. Thus an A received in the X group does not mean the 
same as an A received in the Y group. Where ability grouping is impossible, 
differentiated daily assignments can be used to provide the different types of 
activity needed to meet individual needs. 

Other special devices. Many schools have found it expedient to resort to 
special devices such as remedial work, special classes, out-of-school projects, 
and so on to provide for individual differences. Remedial work cannot be car- 
ried on without previous determination of difficulties, errors to be corrected, 
and other personal needs, which can be revealed through diagnostic testing. 
Individual needs may be met in the regular class by giving each student the 
needed instruction and practice activities. If this cannot be done by the regular 
teacher, students may be sent to special classes devoted to remedial work. 
The technique of remedial instruction requires special study. The teacher must 
learn how to use tests to discover needs, how to record results, and how to 
proceed with remedial teaching. In addition, observation of students while 
they work may help in diagnosing their needs. Out-of-school projects also may 
be used in many different ways to furnish needed special training or to provide 
for individual interests. 

In some schools an extra study period is provided during which students 
can, go to instructors for help. To a limited extent special help can be given 
before or ufter school to a few students who need it most, and occasionally 
during a teacher’s free periods. Some help can also be given students in study 
halls, but this is limited unless special teachers are provided. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF OUTCOMES 


Difficulties in Measurement. While measurement of the results of learning 
seems simple to the casual observer, teachers and administrators have found 
the various problems of measurement among the most difficult and baffling 
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problems with which they have to deal. These problems include determining 
satisfactory means of measuring outcomes and determining the best ways’ of 
recording and using the results of measurement. In fact, teachers and ad- 
ministrators are still striving to find better ways of handling some of these 
problems. Present methods are far from satisfactory. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to discuss the most important phases of some of these problems in 
order to show. what some of the difficulties are and how schools are dealing 
with them, A logical beginning is to consider the need for measurement and 
the principal functions fulfilled by measurement. і 

In the case of learning outcomes, both learner and teacher need some means 
of knowjng how successful the learning has been. This is the most evident 
need for теаќигіпе outcomes. There are, however, many related problems 
and these can best be indicated by summarizing the functions of measurement 
or testing. 

The Functions of Measurement. The chief functions of measurement may 


be classified as follows: ë 


1. Instructional functions 


The primary instructional functions are designated as such because 
they represent the basic considerations in measurement. These are: 

a. To determine what learning products have been acquired 

b. To determine what skill in using these learning products has been 
acquired 

c. To determine what progress has been made in the acquisition of 
other desired learning products 

d. To determine what difficulties students are encountering in learning 


The auxiliary instructional functions are those that aid in making the 
primary functions effective: 
a. Testing serves as a guide in learning and should, therefore, be an 
integral part of the learning procedure. 
b. Both testing and test results may serve as an incentive to work, 
especially in the preparation of daily work. 
c. Test results afford a basic for marks and records of work and 
progress. 
Test results afford a basis for the diagnosis of student needs. 
Test results afford a basis for the prognosis of student success. | 
Test results afford a basis for student guidance. К 
Test results afford a basis for checking the effectiveness of teaching 
and the need for reteaching. 


mp ع‎ 


2..:Administrative Functions 
While most of tke administrative functions are closely related to the 
instructional functions as such, some of the results of testing may be used 
primarily for administrative purposes. These are® 
a. To secure data for classification and premotion 
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b. To secure data for various kinds of guidance 
' с. To secure data for determining teacher efficiency and teacher rating 
d. To supply data for school surveys and a comparison of work of 
different classes, grades, and schools 
e. To secure data for student records and reports to students and 
parents 


Purposes of Marks Reported by Schools. At this point it might be well to 
see what schools consider, in actual practice; to be the purposes served by 
measurement. While we should be careful to distinguish the purposes of 
measurement from the purposes of the marks in the marking system, it would 
appear that many teachers have not made such a distinction. Marks, sup- 
posedly, are obtained from the scores obtained by some kind of measurement. 
They ordinarily represent relative measures of student achievement rather 
than actual measures. According to various studies examined by the writer, 
the following purposes served by marks were reported most frequently. 


1. To keep parents informed of studerts’ progress 

To serve as a basis for promotion 

To ѕегув:аѕ a basis for graduation 

To serve as a means of motivating students 

To serve as a basis for awarding honors 

To serve as a basis for recommendation for college 
To serve as a basis for recommendation to employers 
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Such reports indicate that many schools are making no distinction between 
measurement and marking. However, in recent years more and more schools 
have been reporting to colleges the actual scores or percentile ranks made by 
students on specific standardized tests in addition to sending transcripts of 
credit in grades. These relative scores are much better measures of ability than 
school marks, but they are not real measures of actual achievement. 

The reader will probably at this point raise the question whether school 
marks as commonly used are valid measures of achievement. If they are not, 
they may not adequately serve all the purposes enumerated on page 409. 
This problem will be discussed at length in this and the following chapter. 


MAKING THE MEASUREMENT OF OUTCOMES VALID AND RELIABLE 


The Limits of Measurement. In attempting to measure the results of learn- 
ing, we should use units of measurement appropriate to the product being 
measured. Like measurements in the physical sciences, some measurements 
in education can be made directly. But most learning products cannot be 
measured directly; in fact, we do not know the exact nature of most of them. 
We can only measure reactions and infer the nature and amount of the learn- 
ing products. In the physical sciences we have many accurate checks on the 
validity and reliability of the measures used, but in measuring many learning 
products, we have no Statistical means of verifying the results and establishing 
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the validity of the measurements. As a matter of fact, we have good reason to 
question the reliability of many of the measurements that are made. It would 
appear, then, that in measuring the results of learning we are concerned with 
two important problems: first, the validity of the measurement, and second, 
reliability of the measurement. 

There is also a third problem—the practicality of measurements—to which 
schools have given too little attention in actual practice. That is to say, too 
many schools have confined most of their measurement in certain subjects to 
formal testing during regular periods set aside for that purpose, whereas the 
regular work, if it consists of effective learning activities, affords much usable 
evidence of achievement. In fact, many written tests are of little practical 
value Compared with the actual products of learning that might be used in 
measuring achievement. 

The Validity of Measures of Outcomes and Curricula. By the validity of a 
test is meant the degree to which it measures what it purports to measure. 
One of the important problems of measurement in education is that we are not 
merely measuring learning products,’but “learning products good for living.” 
The determination of what learning products are good for living is a curriculum 
problem involving value judgments. Such questions must be considered by 
competent authority with the help of whatever objective evidence seems perti- 
nent. Only in this way can the validity of the curriculum be determined. For 
example, we must depend upon our judgment as to what should be taught in 
mathematics, English, history, and so on. A standardized test in American 
history may be a reliable and valid measure of facts possessed by students, but 
we may all agree that it is not a valid measure of what students should be 
taught in American history. In other words, it is a valid measure of one kind 
of learning product—namely, knowledge possessed—but it may not be a valid 
measure of “learning good for living”—learning that is productive of desirable 
attitudes, abilities, and understandings. Thus we may have valid measures of 
learning products, but not of “learning good for living.” The validity of tests 
used to measure the effectiveness of teaching will depend upon the objectives of 
teaching. This must not be confused with the validity of testing to determine 
the possession of a particular learning product. Valid tests of the latter type 
are also difficult to secure. This point is best illustrated by studying the meas- 
urement of the different types of learning products. 

Valid Measures of Different Learning Products: Measurement of anotor 
abilities is comparatively simple. The best measurement consists of a perform- 
ance of thg motor co-ordination to be measured. The learning product is the 
reaction. If we want to test the typing ability of an applicant for a position as 
a typist, the best way to do so is to have the applicant sit down and type and 
then check his product. If desired, speed can be checked. The finished product 
alone would in no case be a valid test of the expertness of a typist. Whatever 
the learning product, some criterion must penset up, and the test to be valid 
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must give evidence of measuring the elements contained in the criterion. In 
the case of motor abilities, the standard may involve such elements as form, 
accuracy, and rate of reaction. In the case of handwriting, the finished product 
is a means of checking both form and accuracy of movement. The finished 
product alone, however, would not be a measure of the rate at which the per- 
son could write. The valid test for a motor ability is a performance test. 
Written tests requiring descriptions of how movements are made would 
obviously be of little value. For this reason, and also because the direct 
measurement of performance is easy and practical, paper and pencil tests have 
been little used in the measurement of motor abilities. 

But when we attempt to measure the understandings students have ac- 
quired, we have quite a different problem. If we want to know whether a 
student understands Archimedes’ principle, we ask him to do certain things 
and then infer that he does or does not understand. For example, one teacher 
tests by saying, “State Archimedes’ principle.” A student may give a concise, 
accurate statement of the principle, but how valid a measure is this of his 
understanding of the principle? Anothér teacher says, “Discuss Archimedes’ 
principle.” The student reproduces without error the principal facts given in 
the discussion in the text. How valid a measure is this of the student’s under- 
Standing? Without question, many of our paper and pencil tests—and this is 
especially true of the new-type objective tests that ask for statements of facts 
—are not valid tests of understanding. Teachers too frequently assume that 
they are. They may be valid tests of the ability to recall facts, but they are not 
valid tests of understandings because they are not measures of “understanding 
reactions,” 

What, then, constitutes a valid test of understanding? It is evident that the 
test must elicit reactions of a type and of a Tange sufficient to warrant the draw- 
ing of the inference that there is understanding. Fortunately this is not so 
difficult after all, and we can secure fairly valid tests of understanding. Tests 
asking for “explanations” of specific points pertinent to an understanding, 
application tests requiring understanding in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution, and so-called “practical applications” are illustrations of valid tests 
of understanding. It is evident that combinations of questions or directions can 
be arranged to secure enough reactions to constitute a valid test of under- 
standing. The practicality of such testing presents a problem which will be 
treated later. / 

If the objective of learning is the Possession of items of information or 
facts, usually referred to as knowledge, then a valid test of such learning would 
be one which shows a Possession of these facts, but, as has been pointed out, 
this should not be mistaken for a valid test of understanding. However, for 
certain common types of information in everyday experience, it is assumed 
that possession of the vocabulary by itself means possession of the understand- 
ing; hence on this assumption, much testing seeks only to determine whether 
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or not the learner possesses the items of information. That it is important in 
life to possess a large fund of information that may be recalled readily js 
granted. However, this information is valuable in life only insofar as it is 
meaningful and thus enables the individual to make desirable adjustments. 
For this reason we must concern ourselves with tests that measure understand- 
ing of facts or items of information possessed as well as with tests that de- 
termine what items of information are possessed. 

Turning now to the other types of learning products, we find a similar 
problem in determining the validity of the tests that may be used. Memoriza- 
tion may be very definitely measured. Adaptive abilities such as ability to 
read, ability to outline, ability to use references, ability to solve examples, and 
so оп, cabe very definitely measured by means of application or computation 
tests appropriate to the outcome sought. When we attempt, however, to meas- 
ure attitudes and appreciations, we find difficulty in getting satisfactory tests 
because we know too little about the nature of the learning products. We can 
measure reactions, to be sure, but how valid a measure are these of an attitude 
ог an appreciation. Our presumptionssmay be fairly accurate, and carefully 
devised tests may be very valuable aids. But these tests, to be valid, must 
not only measure what they purport to measure; they must be reliable, because 
statistical unreliability affects the validity of a test. This will be illustrated in 
a later paragraph. On the other hand, a statistically reliable test may not be a 
valid measure if it is made up of items that do not actually test the purported 
objective. This should suggest to teachers that many of our general estimations 
(ratings) of attitudes or habits of behavior based upon casual or general ob- 
servation of a student’s behavior are of very doubtful validity. 

Determining the Validity of Measures. The question naturally arises, “How 
can the validity of a test be determined?” As has been pointed out, the 
first problem is to determine the objectives or outcomes of learning to be 
measured. Then the test can be made to secure reactions from which we can 
reliably infer attainment of the desired outcomes. It is evident that such a 
test must be carefully constructed if it is to bring forth the desired types of 
reaction in such a way that they can be reliably checked. 

The validity of a measure is subject to several checks. In everyday practice 
the determination of the validity of a test must depend upon competent judg- 
ment, That is, from a study of the objectives, curriculum content, and class- 
work, does the test appear to be a real measure of the anticipated outcomes. 
The most reliable method of determining the validity of an objective test is to 
correlate the test with a known criterion. This method is used in determining 
the validity of certain types of standardized tests, but it is not a practical 
methdd for the classroom teacher, and, for this: reason, will not be discussed 
here. However, when “the reliability of a test can be measured statistically, 
evidence of unreliability indicates lack of validity. For example, experimental 
evidence shows the marking of essay examination to be highly unreliable; 
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therefore such marks are not apt to be valid measures of learning. On the 
other hand, we must constantly keep in mind that a statistically reliable test, 
which yields very accurate and consistent measurements may include some 
items which do not constitute true measures of the outcomes that we are try- 
ing to measure. 

Even though the items included in a test may be valid, it should be evident 
that a number of factors will vitiate the validity of a test if they prevent or 
hinder the types of reaction desired. For example, lack of clear, specific direc- 
tions regarding what is to be done, poor wording of questions or problems; 
poor arrangement of the test items; use of vocabulary not adapted to the test- 
ing situation; lack of selective control of responses (in objective tests); poor 
mechanical make-up—any of these may affect the validity of a test, since, as 
we have seen, they reduce its reliability. 

Another factor to be kept in mind is the dependence of the validity Of a test 
upon its purpose. When the purpose of a test is to determine the mastery of a 
particular learning product, a perfect score is acceptable if the test is a valid 
one. If, however, the test is to discriminate among abilities as well as to de- 
termine particular abilities, then it must contain a range of items from easy to 
difficult so that few students will miss the easy items and no one will be able 
to answer all of them. For the purposes of discrimination among students, 
questions answered by all or missed by all have no value in the test. 

From the application of this concept in the construction of valid standard- 
ized tests, many teachers have conceived the erroneous idea that all tests, to 
be valid, must yield a range of scores or grades. If the purpose of testing is to 
discriminate among students for the purpose of giving them relative marks, 
this is well and good; but the writer contends that the chief purposes of testing 
are those set forth under the primary functions at the beginning of this chapter. 
The practice of preparing tests with the explicit purpose of getting a range of 
grades is an unfortunate practice, one which obscures the real purposes of test- 
ing in the minds of the teachers and students. 

In schools using a marking system requiring a distribution of grades, teach- 
ers must resort to tests having a range of difficulty in order to secure a distribu- 
tion of marks. Some items that only a few can answer must be included. The 
chances are that these will be either questions on obscure points or questions 
including items in some difficult setting. Such questions are of doubtful validity 
ag measures of either teaching or learning; yet they yield the desired distribution 
of marks. As a matter of practical experience the writer has seen instructors 
hunt through the pages of a book in search of some statement or fact likely to 
have been missed by the majority of the students in their study, thereby assur- 
ing a distribution of marks. Thus are the real objectives of education and 
measurement ignored because we are blindly following principles that should 
be used for some other purpose. А 

The present criticism is not aimed at the use of standardized tests nor at the 
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use of well-constructed objective tests designed to determine the range of actual 
accomplishment, for the purpose of grouping students so that more effective 
teaching may be done. In this role such tests serve a valuable purpose. But if 
our testing ends in a distribution of marks without concern for the goals that 
have not been attained, then testing will become an end in itself, with no other 
objective than grades (marks), and with all the pernicious results we find in 
the use of many marking systems. If teachers feel that superior accomplish- 
ment or outstanding work should be recognized and rewarded, then some plan 
should be adopted to measure such accomplishments separately. 

The Reliability of Measurements. The term reliability means the accuracy 
and consistency with which a measuring device measures what it measures. 
The reliability ef a test cannot be determined by examining the test. It must 
be determined by experimentation or application and by statistical computa- 
tion. Since the reliability of a test is shown by the consistency of the test re-' 
sults each time it is given, conditions being comparable, it may be determined 
by using the samg test twice with the same group of students under the same 
conditions. If the test is reliable, each student should make approximately the 
same score each time and should maintain the same relative place with respect 
to the rest of the group. The degree of reliability may be determined statis- 
tically by finding the coefficient of correlation between two such uses of the 
same form of a test or two different forms of the same test. In using certain 
types of objective tests, reliability may be determined by correlating chance 
halves of the scores of each student on a single application of the test. 

Since most tests are samples of some length, they are naturally subject to 
some errors of sampling; hence it follows that one cannot expect perfect relia- 
bility in tests. For measurement of individual learning the index of reliability 
should be .80 or above. Statistical methods for determining reliability are 
usually confined to the construction and use of standardized tests; for this 
reason, no further consideration will be given to this problem here. 

The classroom teacher should consider the reliability of his own tests. One 
method is to have the test scored by different competent scorers; lack of agree- 
ment indicates roughly the degree of unreliability. Rescoring of a test by the 
same scorer at another time also may provide a fairly good index. i 

Experimentation has shown that the reliability of a test depends principally 
upon two main factors: first, the objectivity of scoring or evaluating, and 
second, the kind and extent of the items making up (ће test. Anything that 
interferes with the accuracy of the sampling affects the reliability. These two 
factors are especially important in determining the reliability of tests used in 
classes, If a test allows for a variety of reactions from which a variety of in- 
ferencés may be drawn regarding the amount or kind of learning achieved, it 
follows that it will be difficult to evaluate the reactions accurately. This is 
exactly what experimentation has shown about essay questions as a means of 
measuring accomplishment. The completely рыс; type of test will yield 
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she same score when marked by different scorers. This does not mean that 
such an objective test is entirely reliable, but it is apt to be more reliable than 
a test that requires an exercise of judgment to determine the score. 

Another point that must be kept in mind is that the responses cannot always 
be taken as conclusive proof of learning, because the learner may be guessing 
in making certain answers. For example, in a short objective test a student 
might make a perfect score, but still might not be sure of certain facts or un- 
derstandings. Further testing might reveal this. Thus lengthening a test cover- 
ing topics or problems upon which students are to be tested will increase its 
reliability; that is, the longer test will be more accurate in revealing whether or 
not the students have attained the outcomes sought. 

The Practicability of Measurements. As we have emphasized previously, 
it is not necessary to use paper-and-pencil tests as measures of attainment in 
every subject, and classes should not be subjected to uniform treatment in 
measuring outcomes. Any kind of test is practical if the desired learning out- 
comes can be measured effectively antl economically. Many abuses have crept 
in because teachers have frequently lost sight of the chief purposes of testing. 
In‘attempts to motivate, teachers have introduced different types of questions 
that serve no purposes in actual measurement. Spot questions and irrelevant 
questions are often included, which, while not valid measures of real ac- 
complishment, nevertheless affect the student’s grade, More than this, they 
often fail to stimulate desirable motives for work because in practice the stu- 
dents feel that the irrelevant instead of the relevant is tested. 

Practical testing does not call for a distribution of the results of measure- 
ment—that is, of scores. Good teaching aims at a satisfactory attainment or 
mastery of certain goals. For example, in learning to be a good carpenter, the 
individual must learn the uses of certain tools and must acquire ability and 
skill in using them. Certain knowledge and certain abilities are essential. 
Learning other knowledge or abilities cannot compensate for failure to meet 
these particular requirements. Similarly, a high score on a test may be far from 
satisfactory if the essential knowledge and abilities have not been attained. The 
Score in itself is not important; its significance: depends upon its value as an 
index to proficiency in learning. 


MEASUREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, ABILITIES, AND SKILLS 


Diversity of Means. No attempt to classify and describe briefly the means 
commonly used to measure outcomes of learning could be complete, nor would 
it be satisfactory. Different means of testing may be used for different purposes, 
and different teachers are apparently partial to the use of certain types of tests. 
As indicated in the preceding discussion, specific tests may be satisfactory for 
certain purposes and unsatisfactory for others. Since the main purpose of test- 
ing is to get a true measure of learning, teachers should choose those types of 
ests best suited to the ends sought. The following classification and discussion 
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of the means of measuring represents an attempt to set forth the best accepted 
practices in the measurement and evaluation of learning outcomes. Ж 

Daily Grades and Class Standings. Oral quizzing. Testing in the form of 
oral quizzing has its place as a teaching device. But in many classes too much 
time is devoted to oral quizzing at the expense of more constructive and impor- 
tant activities. Oral quizzing for the purpose of measuring achievement and 
giving grades is unreliable and quite unfair to students. Some of the objections 
to the oral class quiz as a measuring device are the following: 


1. Since but one student can be tested at a time, oral quizzing as a 
means of measuring accomplishment is an inefficient, wasteful procedure. 
Eachtstudent has but a few chances to answer, and the other students are 
idle in the meantime. 

“2. Questions are asked and answers given for the purpose of getting 
grades, not for the sake of developing some topic or adding information. 
Such procedure does not stimulate an interest in problems for their own 
sake. Stude/hts are put on the defegsive and will not recite unless they are 
called upon or feel that they will benefit by volunteering answers. 

3. The quiz atmosphere prevents free discussion. Disclosure of igno- 
rance is liable to draw a penalty, whereas if the instructor is not aware of 
the student’s ignorance, he may give him the benefit of the doubt. 

4. Questions vary in difficulty and importance. Marking on the basis 
of a few answers may be very unfair. One student may have an easy 
question all could answer, the next a question that most students in the 
class would fail. Frequently during questioning students pick up clues 
from previous attempts to answer a question, so that the student giving 
the right answer may deserve very little credit. 

5. Students do not have sufficient time for recall and for organizing 
ideas. This leads to snap judgments and lack of careful thinking. As a 
result students try to give the answer they think is wanted instead of think- 
ing for themselves. Independent thinking is penalized because students 
fear being marked down. 

6. The glib student can make a good showing because readiness to 
recite and ability to talk, often without saying much, are factors that are 
bound to influence grades even though the answers may not be accurate. 
This puts at a disadvantage the student who has difficulty in expressing 
himself. The resulting grades are thus unreliable measures of actual 
achievement. > 2 

7. Relative grades thus obtained are unfair because different students 
are marked on entirely different questions, and there is no way of de- 
termining¢he relative difficulty of the questions asked. 

There are some advantages in oral quizzing, and it might be used occasion- 
ally for testing purposes. But such quizzes should be, short and should be 
separated from the regular classwork. Even then, this means of measurement 
remains open to the criticism of unreliability and unfairness to students. As 
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a procedure it is wasteful. Written tests, of either the essay-type or new-type, 
ars to be preferred. 

These criticisms of oral quizzing as a testing procedure should not be mis- 
understood as applying to questioning used as a teaching procedure. Here 
attention is centered upon the problem at hand and not upon marks. This will 
serve just as effectively to give the teacher a measure of achievement, and the 
disadvantages of the quiz situation will be avoided. The good teacher will 
stimulate the indolent student to make a better preparation through some 
means other than threats of a poor grade. Standing over students with pencil 
and classbook in an attempt to motivate by giving grades is an admission of 
partial failure to do effective teaching. 

Daily grades. Many teachers make a practice of keeping so-ca‘led daily 
grades, At best these are only a general estimation of student accomplishment. 
As usually determined they are highly subjective and therefore very unreliable 
measures of actual accomplishment. If daily recitation grades are to be kept, 
the best practice is to make such ratings at such a time and їп such a way as 
to divert as little attention as possible from work to marks. They are subject 
to the same criticisms as oral quizzes used as a measure of achievement. How- 
ever, such standings may be justified if they are treated for what they are—a 
general index to effort—and, as such, used in making up an effort or class- 
Standing grade. It should be remembered, however, that when such a grade is 
averaged in with other achievement measures, the resulting average is worth 
little as a reliable measure of actual achievement. 

Class-standing grade. The class-standing grade, in which some teachers be- 
lieve, is a sort of omnibus grade. That is, it is usually a general (estimated) 
average of daily grades, written quizzes, reports, and so on. Such marks at 
best are general ratings of effort and attitudes rather than of achievement and 
should be treated as such. In other words, if class-standing grades are kept, 
is seems advisable to keep them separate from valid measures of achievement. 
This may be done by recording a class-standing or effort grade separate from 
achievement grades for each subject each semester. 

For purposes of motivation and character building many teachers justify 
recognition of such characteristics as genuine effort, initiative, good attitude, 
perseverance, promptness, neatness, accuracy, and dependability in estimating 
class standings. These traits may very well be taken into consideration in mak- 
ing up class-standing grades if they are not confused with valid measures of 
achievement. Пт some schools sets of standards relating to desirable traits 
such as industry, preparation of work, promptness, co-operation, and so on, are 
set up, and students are rated on these for an effort, or class-standing, grade. 
Some schools keep such a record, but give no grades; the purpose bé?ng to 
keep a profile for guidance purposes. Such a set of stzndards is given on page 
450. A 

In some schools the following factors may be considered in making up class- 
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standing grades, depending upon the nature of the subject and the conditions 
under which the class is working: 


1. Occasional daily grades—estimations by the teacher of the quality of 
work being done, effort, initiative, recitation, and so on. 

2. Reports, floor talks, and so on—these may or may not be marked by 
some adopted standard like a score card or check list. 

3. Notebooks, workbooks, laboratory books or other written work— 
these may also be marked according to some score card or check list. 

4. Occasional written quizzes—these should not be confused with the 
frequent tests for mastery or teaching that should be given as a part of 
the teaching procedure and not for obtaining marks. 


It seems to be common practice in many schools to count the class standing 
as tw6-thirds or three-fourths of the mark for each six-week period, and the 
six-week test or tests as the remainder of the grade. 

Grading Written Work. Various kinds of written papers, such as themes, 
reports, term papers, and so on, are a very important means of developing cer- 
tain abilities, and for this reason are an indispensable part of the work in 
different classes. Notebooks and workbooks may serve similar purposes. 
These should be recognized as a means to an end. 

Such work may serve as a very good measure of the attainment of the goals 
aimed at and may thus take the place of formal testing or measurement so far 
as these goals are concerned. If it is to serve as a means of measurement, how- 
ever, care must be taken that the work has actually been done by the student. 
Since it is easy for a student to get help from various sources, only work actu- 
ally done in class or laboratory under the supervision of the teacher should be 
accepted as a measure of achievement. Other work of this kind that is done 
outside of class and that merits consideration might be marked in some general 
way, as a part of an effort or class-standing mark. Work that is worth doing 
should be appraised in some way in order to encourage desirable attitudes 
toward the accomplishment of certain ends or goals. Building favorable 
attitudes toward desirable work habits and appreciation of their importance is 
a gradual process with most students, and careful, well-considered approval 
of their work when merited is valuable to this end. However, teachers should 
avoid the mistake of allowing students to get credit for work that is not their 
own. Students may deceive themselves by leaning too much on someone else, 
or they may acquire the more pernicious habit of profiting from work that is 
not their own, which is one kind of falsifying or cheating. These dangers may 
be avoided byebeing cautious about the kind and amount of credit given such 
work dnd by actually basing measures of achievement on work done under the 
supervision of the teacher. If students know they must demonstrate their 
ability, the temptation to cheat is largely removed. « $ 

There is another point that merits consideration. Certain types of classwork 
may constitute more practical and valid measures of student -accomplishment 
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than written tests. When this is the case, such work may well be used as a 
means of measuring ability instead of depending upon the score from some 
test period. If students are required to demonstrate their ability to outline, 
punctuate, write paragraphs, develop a theme, use footnotes correctly, and so 
on, in preparing a report, this provides a valid and reliable test for those items 
that can be checked objectively. Different classes furnish many situations that 
can be used to like advantage. 

Written Examinations and Other Measures of Achievement. Essay exami- 
nations. Much criticism has been heaped upon the traditional essay examina- 
tion, and justly so. As it is often used, it lacks validity and reliability. On the 
basis of sampling, the traditional essay examination is not as valid as an objec- 
tive examination, because the latter is more extensive. For a limited”range it 
would be just as valid, provided the subjectivity involved in scoring could be 
eliminated. While this is impossible, careful construction of such tests and 
careful scoring can reduce this unreliability to such an extent that the essay- 
type examinations may be used to advantage for many practice! purposes. 

They may be used to test the abilities of students to organize materials or 
facts learned and to apply principles to given conditions or problems. Such 
examinations throw light on students’ thinking and at the same time test their 
ability to express their ideas in good English. If questions are well constructed, 
the test should reveal the acquisition of the important facts and understandings 
to be learned, 

In order to improve the usefulness and validity of the essay examination, 
every precaution must be taken to reduce the amount of variability in the ex- 
amination, especially in the scoring. This may be accomplished by observing 
the following principles in preparing the examination questions and in scoring 
the answers. 


1, Questions should be worded carefully to eliminate any possibility of 
misunderstanding. 

2. Each question should cover a specific topic or problem and should 
indicate the specific elements to be treated and the specific ways in 
which these should be treated to make up a complete answer. If there 
are to be specific limitations to the answer, these should be designated. 

3. A set of model answers should be prepared when the questions are 
made out, to assure the possibility of providing answers that include 
the desired elements indicated in the question. 

4. The scoring of each question should be in terms of the essential ele- 
ments or requirements specified in the question. 

If essay-type examinations are carefully prepared, they may be very satis- 

factory for testing particular outcomes like understandings or certain specific 
abilities. They are not Sasisfactory for surveys of information ог more general 
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abilities since they cannot be made extensive enough to provide a satisfactory 
sampling without becoming unwieldy and tiresome. For such purposes the 
new-type objective tests are the most satisfactory. $ 

Common forms of objective examinations. While it is not possible to make 
a precise distinction between new-type or objective tests and application and 
performance tests (see page 426), the intention is to include here those new- 
type tests most commonly used as tests of understanding and information based 
upon the psychology of recall and recognition. The most common new-type 
tests are: (1) true-false (alternate answer), (2) multiple-choice (including 
best answer), (3) completion (sentence), (4) single answer or simple recall 
(enumeration), (5) matching, and (6) identification. Other types of objective 
tests less gommonly used are: (7) rearrangement, (8) reproduction from 
memory, (9) пїар location exercises, (10) analogies, (11) cross-outs and 
redundancies. 

Teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with the construction of different 
types of objective tests and their specific uses, since they play such an important 
role both in teacling and in the final measurement of outcomes. The books 
that teachers will find most helpful and immediately valuable for this purpose 
are indicated in the bibliography. 

Advantages of new-type tests. The advantages of the objective-type tests 
may be summarized as follows: 


Objective tests are more reliable than essay or other tests. They are 
free from personal opinion in scoring, because answers are definitely 
agreed upon, Some types may be marked or scored with a key to assure 
greater accuracy in checking. 

Objective tests permit a more extensive sampling in a given time than 
can be obtained by any other type of test. This means that objective tests 
can be a very effective means of both teaching and testing, in that time can 
be saved and results are reliable, fair, and impartial. 

Objective tests eliminate most of the objectionable features of the 
essay type: namely, the difficulties due to inability of students to write 
legibly and rapidly; the effect upon grades of such extraneous factors as 
use of English, spelling, penmanship, neatness, form, and so on; and the 
difficulty of diagnosing answers to determine whether or not students have 
learned or known the points tested In other words, they eliminate “read- 
ing between the lines.” pt 

Objective tests can be given in less time than an essay examination, and « 
the scoring can be done by clerical help, thus liberating the teacher at 
times for more important work. 

Objective tests eliminate bluffing of the type invited by the essay exam- 
ination, which enables a student to write something about a topic, leaving 
the teacher to decide hgw much credit may be deserved. Guessing cannot 
be eliminated wholly from any examination. б Ы 
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Disadvantages of new-type tests. The disadvantages of the new-type exam- 
ifations may be summarized briefly as follows: 


More time is required to prepare good objective test questions than to 
prepare essay-type questions. (But if the suggestions for the preparation 
of good essay questions, as proposed in a preceding section, are followed, 
there will be much less difference than is the case under present practice.) 

Objective tests do not test.the ability of students to organize and ex- 
press ideas, handle situations, or do other like work. 

It is difficult to organize objective-type tests that test the understanding 
of general relationships or that test ability to reason or apply principles 
and make deductions. For this reason objective tests as commonly used 
consist of questions about more or less unrelated facts. This naturally 
puts a premium upon memorization of facts and leads to cramming to 
enable the students to pass an examination instead of emphasizing analysis 
of problems and thinking. 

If objective tests are poorly administered, there may be more chance 
to cheat than is the case when the essay-type is used. This is problemati- 
cal, and the amount of cheating is very likely to be due to other factors. 
The plan of administration and the mechanical organization of the tests 
can largely eliminate cheating. 


Descriptions of new-type tests. There are many different forms of each type 
of objective test, and teachers will find some forms better adapted to their 
particular subjects than others. Since 1930 there has been considerable experi- 
mentation in an endeaver to improve the different kinds of objective tests and 
also to increase their effectiveness in measuring desired kinds of outcome. 
Since some of the modified tests are a distinct improvement over the older 
forms, teachers should become thoroughly familiar with recent developments. 
Although a detailed study of different types is essential to an understanding of 
them, illustrative examples are omitted here because of lack of space. It is 
recommended that references containing adequate samplings be used at this 
point. References of special value in this respect are indicated in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this chapter. The following summary includes those forms 
most commonly used. 


1. True-false (alternate answer) 


There are several modified forms of this type of test. Some are an 
improvement over the older forms in that they reduce the amount of 
guessing possible. However, these new forms are more difficult to con- 
struct, and they cannot be applied readily to all desired items°to be tested. 
The checking device used varies with the particular form used. Some’ tests 
designate a blank space where the marks T or F, +; or —, + or 0, as the 
case may be, may be inserted. Others include the designatidns T-F, 
Yes-No, True—False} and so on, one of which is to be crossed out, 
encircled, or underlined according to the directions. 
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2. Multiple-choice (including best answer) as 


As in the case of the true-false test, teachers have developed several types 
of the multiple-choice test. The most common form consists of an 
opening statement followed by several items, ranging from two to five 
or more, only one of which is the right answer to the statement. A 
modification of this takes the form of “the best answer” instead of “the 
only right answer.” The multiple-choice test is one of the best types of 
objective test because of its high reliability and adaptability. 

Different checking devices are used to indicate the right answer. The 
most common forms are underlining the correct answer or writing in a 


blank the number of the correct item. 
е 


° 
3. Completion (sentence) 


А 

The completion test is one of the most commonly used forms of the 
objective type. One reason for this, no doubt, is the ease with which this 
type can be constructed. The form most commonly used consists of a 
sentence with one or more important words omitted. Too many omissions 
and poorly prepared statements reduce the reliability of completion tests 
because of the possibility of different interpretations. There should be 
sufficient room in the blanks to write the correct answer, but the length 
of the blanks should not give a clue to the correct answer. 


4. Simple answer, or simple recall 


This kind of objective test is sometimes included under the head of the 
completion-type test. It is noted separately here because it involves only 
simple recall and no interpretation of conditions such as is required in the 
sentence completion test. Because of this fact various adaptations are 
possible in arranging the blanks for the answers. 


5. Matching test 


The matching test is chiefly valuable as a test of a student’s ability to 
identify relationships. There are typical relationships whose value de- 
pends upon the ability of the student to recognize and use them. They 
include such relationships as cause-and-effect; association of persons, 
events, and dates; terms, their meaning and uses; places, their location 
and importance. Various types of arrangement are used for the sets of 
items to be matched. The most common practice is to have two sets of 
relationships numbered with a space opposite each ftem of one get for thie 
insertion of the correct number of the other set. To reduce the amount of 
guessing there should be an excess number in one set, preferably two or 
three. “ 


6. Identification . 

The’ identification-type of objective test furnishes a variation in the 
application or recognition of terms, important fats, and so on. It has a 
wide range of adaptability. € 
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The preparation of objective-type examinations. It is not easy to prepare 
objective-type tests that will determine satisfactorily whether or not students 
have attained the desired outcomes. Teachers need to study the various adap- 
tations that may be made of the different types of objective tests suited to their 
particular subject-matter fields, but practice in making and using them is the 
only way to assure expertness. In order to insure most satisfactory results in 
making and using objective tests, there are certain steps and principles that 
should be followed. 

Testing should be in accordance with the course objectives. This suggests 
that the purpose of testing is not to discover what has been taught, but to dis- 
cover whether or not the outcomes aimed at have been attained. The first step 
would be to list in outline form the items (understandings, items of ipforma- 
tion, abilities, and so on) indicating the outcomes to be measured. These can 
be arranged conveniently under topic headings. The relative importance of 
each part can be decided upon and given a relative weight in the examination 
if desired. The second step would be to decide what types of tests can be used 
effectively for each division of the examination. ; 

The choice of the kind and number of items in a test should depend upon 
the purposes of the test and the type of test used’ For example, if the test is to 
be a survey of the knowledge and abilities of students for the purpose of classi- 
fication, relative ranking, planning curriculum adjustment, and so on, attention 
must be given to the range of difficulty of items in the test, so that there will 
probably be no perfect scores and no zero scores. On the other hand, if the 
testing is for the purpose of determining mastery or satisfactory attainment of 
outcomes with reference to some particular learning situation, the test items 
should be chosen because of their validity and appropriateness to the objective 
of testing. Perfect scores under such conditions may be desirable. The test 
should consist of test items that will assure a valid and reliable measure of the 
particular outcomes tested. 

Iri using different types of objective tests, questions of like kind should 
ordinarily be grouped together in separate sections. This plan allows for ade- 
quate directions for doing each type. Even short tests may thus include ob- 
jective questions of different types. 

Since each type of objective test has numerous adaptations that can be made 
to meet particular needs, the teacher must take certain precautions in con- 
structing each special type in order to insure the reliability and validity of the 
test used. Since these are different for each type of test, no general set of 
directions will be applicable to the making of all objective tests. Teachers 
should consult special directions for the making of each of the various kinds. 

The type of test employed should, so far as is practicable, approximate» the 
practical use made of the outcomes in everyday life and the method of learning 
in class. It should be adapted to the time available for the test. After the test 


is prepared in tentative form, a fair estimation of the time required can be made 
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by going over the test section by section. If necessary, eliminations should be 
made so as to insure that all important sections will be completed by mast 
students. 

Standardized achievement tests. Standardized achievement tests are objec- 
tive subject-matter tests that consist of carefully selected and organized ma- 
terial. Such tests have norms or standards derived from giving the tests to a 
large number of students studying the subjects for which the tests are prepared. 
In making standardized tests the authors give careful attention to their reliabil- 
ity and validity. The former is attained by constructing a test that measures 
objectively and accurately the achievement of the student. Factors affecting 
reliability have been discussed on preceding pages. To make standardized tests 
valid mesures of achievement, authors have made careful analyses of text- 
books, ordinarily used and courses of study to determine the general and 
specific items to incorporate in the tests. In other words, this is the most relia- 
ble method of determining the objectives aimed at in the teaching of a subject. 
Since the validity of such tests is based upon a pooling of current practices, a 
test that has high validity for a certain course or subject as generally taught may 
not be valid for a particular course where the aims and subject matter differ 
from those upon which the standardized test is based. For this reason, if 
standardized tests are to be used in high-school classes, care should be taken 
to examine the tests to determine in what degree they will probably be valid 
tests for the particular course in which they are to be used. If the work of a 
teacher is to be measured by a standardized test, this means that the objectives 
and subject-matter content used by the test-maker are forced upon the teacher. 
If the teacher has been working with other objectives in mind, such a standard- 
ized test would not be a valid measure of his teaching or of student learning, 
regardless of its validity relative to the basis of construction. 

It is evident that caution should be exercised in choosing standardized tests 
as measures of achievement for particular classes. Neverthele:s, if objectives 
and content of a particular course are in accord with those upon which a 
standardized test is constructed, then the standardized test is likely to be a more 
valid and reliable test than the teacher would himself devise. In addition to 
this, standardized tests afford an advantage that teacher-made objective tests 
do not have. The norms of standardized tests enable a teacher to make various 
comparisons of the accomplishments of students. In the case of particular 
outcomes such measures are very valuable and justify the use of standardized 
tests even though they may not be entirely satisfactory as measures of all the 
outcomes sought by a course. In respect to certain outcomes, it is very much 
worthwhile to be able to compare the accomplishment of students at different 
age ahd grade levels. Such records afford a good measure of the effectiveness 
of teaching, and they fhay also serve as incentives for students to do better 
work. With proper recognition of the precautions that shéuld be taken in using 
standardized tests for measuring the effectiveness of teaching, teachers and 
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students should be encouraged to use them as a reliable means of measuring 
abilities. In some courses the standardized tests may well be adopted as the 
chief means of measuring both understanding and abilities. 

Application, or performance, tests. In addition to the types of tests that 
may be classified strictly as new-type tests, there are a number of tests, objec- 
tive in nature, that may be used satisfactorily together with so-called perform- 
ance tésts to measure certain outcomes. These may be listed as follows: 


. Computation and problem-solving 

. Translation 7 

. Exercises involving the making of deductions (drawing conclusions 
„ог applying principles to given situations) й а 
Performance tests involving the use of scales such as writing scales 
and composition scales 
Performance of mechanical operations to test ability 

. Speed and accuracy tests such as those used in shorthand and typing 
. Music tests for voice and music ability 

. Construction tests used in mathematics and science 

. Check lists used in public speaking, dramatics, and so on 
Pronunciation and scansion tests 

Check lists used in practical arts for judging products 
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MEASUREMENT OF EMOTIONALIZED OUTCOMES 


The Nature of the Problems Involved. In this text we have classified the 
emotionalized outcomes as attitudes, appreciations, interests, ideals, and habits 
of behavior, the latter embracing the so-called traits of character. By many 
these are considered the most important outcomes of education because of the 
role they play in shaping one’s daily life. It is what a man values that de- 
termines his conduct. Our attitudes, appreciations, interests, and ideals are 
indices to what we value. Habits of behavior are in reality expressions of our 
attitudes and appreciations; they are emotionalized patterns of behavior 
that we acquire through experience. 

While we recognize attitudes, appreciations, and interests as the emotional 
elements of integrated pattern responses, we can nevertheless measure them in 
effect as separate from motor and mental responses. In practical measurement 
we treat them as separate types of response, but in teaching we must remember 
tha? our learning products are integrated patterns of response. For example, 
two students may acquire the same knowledge or equal ability in a subject, but 
they may differ extremely in their liking or dislike for the subject or in their 
attitudes toward certain problems or events that both understand equally well. 
They may agree in the interpretation of facts, but disagree concerning" their 
value, And these values largely determine their behavior, ч 

If these emotionalized outcomes are so important in shaping behavior, then 
тоге attention should be given to helping students acquire desirable attitudes 
and appreciations and wholesome interests of various kinds. This raises two 
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moot questions or issues: (1) Shall secondary education present merely organ- 
ized knowledge, or shall it also assume responsibility for attitudes and ideabs? 
(2) Shall secondary education seek merely the adjustment of students to pre- 
vailing social ideals, or shall it seek the improvement of society? 

If we favor assuming responsibility for teaching certain attitudes and ideals, 
then we must consider what are the desirable attitudes and ideals to be taught. 
The answer is that, generally speaking, schools have always sought to build 
certain commonly accepted attitudes toward types of social behavior considered 
essential to social welfare. Although social standards or mores change, there 
are certain generally accepted ideals of conduct that furnish common ground 
for teaching certain attitudes and appreciations fundamental to sound, whole- 
some socfal life. Among these are favorable attitudes toward and appreciation 
of such traits of character as honesty, integrity, tolerance, sense of duty, fair 
play, co-operation, and courtesy. In addition, there are abundant opportunities 
for learning experiences from which worthwhile attitudes, appreciations, and 
interests of persgnal importance may be acquired. 

As in the acquisition of other outcomes, effective learning must begin 
where the learner is. That is, to teach effectively the teacher should know the 
attitudes, appreciations, interests, and habits of behavior of his students, as well 
as their abilities and academic achievements. Often agademic success depends 
upon first establishing favorable attitudes or interests, at least temporarily,. 
toward the attainment of desired goals. To do this a teacher must often over- 

come or modify certain prejudices or unfavorable attitudes. 

One difficulty in handling these problems is that we have no reliable objec- 
tive and practical tests such as those we can apply in the measurement of 
understandings, abilities, and skills. The very nature of these outcomes often 
precludes exact measurement. In some cases the individual himself doesn’t 
know very clearly what his attitudes, appreciations, and interests are, and in 
other cases he will not divulge the real facts about them—not if he can help it! 

We know so little about the real nature of these emotionalized controls that 
we cannot be sure that our inferences from the tests we give or the reactions we 
observe are valid inferences, and, therefore, that our measurements of out- 
comes are valid. Yet we are sure of the importance of these outcomes, and 
under certain circumstances we do have evidence that our means of measuring 
some of them are reliable and valid. 

The Measurement of Attitudes and Interests. Тһе building of favorable 
attitudes and wholesome interests should be an important part of the education 
program of every school. The happiness and welfare of the individual as well 
as the, welfare of society largely depends upon these outcomes. Тһе work of 
the school can be done more effectively if teachers know the status of students 
to begin with and the progress being made. 

Attitudes and interests are emotionalized responses ‘usually indicative of 


values placed upon some object, activity, indulgence, or goal as a result of 
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experience with it. They are not separate entities to be measured directly, but 
must be inferred from the reactions of the individual in different situations. 
Thus, to secure fairly reliable and valid measures of attitudes, we must secure 
reactions in many representative situations. For this reason tests or devices 
used to measure attitudes alone will give us only a partial set of data. There 
must be added to these data all evidence that will give clues to any motives 
lying back of the conduct and indicative of values, especially evidence secured 
in attempts to measure personality and conduct. 

In an attempt to measure attitudes and interests as directly as possible, atti- 
tude questionnaires and scales and interest inventories or questionnaires have 
been adopted and widely used. They are built upon the assumptign that the 
expression of an opinion about, a vote for, or approval of, some condition or 
action show the respondent's attitude. This is apt to be a very accurate index, 
provided certain conditions are observed. The basic factor here seems to be 
that an individual will tell what he really thinks or feels only when he is made 
to feel that the conditions under which he reacts are such that his answers will 
not reflect either credit or discredit upon him. If, for example, a student thinks 
he may be favored if he gives certain answers and punished or discriminated 
against if he gives certain other answers, he will react accordingly, and his 
answers will not be a true index to his attitudes or interests. In short, the 
reliability and validity of such tests depend substantially upon the character of 
the items and the circumstances under which the tests are given. 

In spite of the fact that extreme care must be exercised in the use of such 
tests, it would seem worthwhile to use them in social science classes and in 
vocational and educational guidance. In the former they may serve as a 
means of getting clues regarding students who may need special attention 
relative to personal problems, and they are the only reliable means by which 
the teacher can learn what progress is really being made in the development of 
desired ideals and attitudes. 

There are certain precautions always to be kept in mind. First, this is only 
a part of the whole program for the development of individuals. Little will 
come from testing attitudes by themselves. Second, such testing, if wrongly 
handled, will defeat its own purpose. The thoughtless use of test results in 
class discussion, or the betrayal of student confidences, may not only prevent 
beneficial results from being obtained, but may stimulate negative reactions 
and attitudes toward any program that ostensibly looks to social betterment. 
Third, we must keep in mind that many attitudes and interests are only tempo- 
rary and fleeting. Our school problem is to build lasting favorable attitudes 
toward the more fundamental conduct values society has found desirable and 
to foster wholesome interest in life activities that contribute to personal and 
social welfare. Tha schools must face the responsibility for building certain 
very definite attitudes toward social values if social progress, justice, and 
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religious idealism are to endure. Guidance in vocational and avocational ipter- 
ests may well be broad and general. 

It should be obvious that unless schools have plans for teaching attitudes 
and interests they desire to develop, there is little point in measuring and diag- 
nosing attitudes and interests. Neither can this be done effectively without 
special study of the ways and means of testing. 

The Measurement of Appreciations. The meaning of appreciation as a 
stamp of value was fully explained in Chapter 5. An appreciation is not some- 
thing distinct from an attitude; it is rather an expression of a kind of attitude 
—a stamp of value attached to some object of nature, material thing, aspect 
of art, process, technique, conduct, or social institution. 

The field of appreciations is a fruitful one for study. In the fields of art, 
music, and literature much emphasis has been placed upon teaching apprecia- 
tion. Real appreciation is recognized as “knowing and feeling” with the artist 
or the writer. Students may learn what others consider standards of excellence, 
but this knowledge is not in itself appreciation. Herein lies the difficulty of 
testing for appreciation. 

Perhaps the best tests of appreciation are those evidences of what one does 
when he is completely free to exercise his faculties of appreciation. For 
example, what does one do that is evidence of appreciation when he reads a 
poem? How does he react; to what does he react? Upon what besides knowl- 
edge of the poem does appreciation depend? 

Considerations of this sort point to the conclusion that appreciation is such 
a personal matter that we can set up no stereotyped rule for teaching it; nor 
will any formal tests give more than fair clues to the fullness and richness with 
which it is experienced by any one person. This does not mean that testing for 
appreciation is of no value. Testing will reveal whether or not the individual 
possesses the possibilities of appreciation so far as knowledge, experience, and 
native capacity are concerned, and it may give some evidence of real apprecia- 
tion, depending upon the nature of the test and the conditions under which it 
is given. If such tests are freely and voluntarily taken without any thought of 
the way they may affect the welfare of the one taking the test, they may be a 
fair index. Considering the way tests are commonly used in schools, there is 
little likelihood that any such tests are valid measures of appreciations. They 
are too likely to reflect the standards students have Had held up before them. 
However, while recognizing this shortcoming, teachers may still make effective 
use of such tests, and they should prove very valuable aids in teaching appre- 
ciation. 

The Measurement of Personality and Behavior. This field of measurement 
includes those phases of personality designated by such terms as character 
traits and citizenship, and problems of personal behavior adjustment. The 
underlying concept of personality may be clarified by the following discussion: 
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“Personality” may be defined as the composite of the individual's 
ҳепаепсіеѕ to behavior, including mental as well as physical activity. 
Psychologists differ somewhat in their views concerning the relative 
significance of conscious and unconscious processes in the development 
and manifestation of personality, but they generally agree in the use of 
this term to designate the individual’s whole self. This is a psychological 
definition, and as such it is not concerned with moral or ethical standards. 
“Character,” on the other hand, usually implies the evaluation of behavior 
tendencies with reference to standards of right and wrong. 

There are two ways of defining character in relation to the total per- 
sonality of the individual. The first of these limits the field of character 
to certain areas of personality, or certain behavior tendencies, which seem 
to be especially significant for human living. For example, tendencies to 
honest or dishonest behavior may be considered a part of character, while 
tendencies to do work accurately or inaccurately may be omitted because 
they are not thought to be sufficiently crucial with respect to the mores of 
society. The proponents of this point of view believe that the problems of 
building desirable character are sufficiently-distinct and impUrtant to war- 
rant their separation in our thinking from the numerous other problems of 
personality development. 

The second point of view extends the meaning of character to include 
practically the entire area of personality. Its advocates contend that any 
narrower definition is unwise in approaching the task of improving human 
conduct. They believe that although some kinds of behavior may in gen- 
eral be more crucial than others, there are probably few if any activities 
which are not of considerable significance under certain conditions. The 
significance of any act is said to depend largely upon the nature of the 
particular situation to which the act is a response. If the situation is cru- 
cial, the individual’s response will be highly significant, whether it consists 
of adding a column of figures incorrectly or robbing a bank. . . . 

Character revealed by inner experience and by conduct. In evaluating 
an. individual’s character, many people attach more importance to his 
purposes and ideals than to his actions. A man may make mistakes, but 
if his intentions are good he is often forgiven. Within certain limits this 
viewpoint is justified by experience. Conduct cannot be interpreted satis- 
factorily without reference to the experiences and motives which underlie 
it. The crucial facts regarding a child’s personality may often be obscured 
by his overt behavior. Serious errors are likely to be made by persons who 
attempt to treat а child’s misconduct in the light of their own experiences 
and attitudes alone. On the other hand, many psychologists question the 
validity of an individual’s own statement of his motives as the chief clue 
to his character. They point out that introspective reports are subject to 
bias, and that the individual is unlikely to be aware of all significant 
aspects of his personality. These workers believe that it is impossible to 
determine what a person js without studying carefully what he does. 

Character, thereforey cannot be satisfactorily described either in terms 
of а person’s inner nature alone, or in terms of his outward activity alone. 
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These are two aspects of the same thing, and both must be considered in 
any adequate study of the individual. е 


The method of rating is most commonly used in measuring character, рег- 
sonality, and behavior. Experience has shown that methods of rating and 
rating devices vary much in reliability and validity. Further than this, experi- 
mentation shows that the reliability and validity of ratings vary according to 
the training and experience of the raters. These facts are sufficient to warrant 
the statement that any rating device should be used with caution; otherwise 
considerable injustice may be done to the persons being rated. Further, no 
school should embark upon a program of rating without making a careful 
study of rating devices and providing special training for those who are to do 
the rating and‘ interpret or use the results. 

Many schools have been using rating devices carelessly and ineffectively. 
Moreover, they have been treating the results as reliable and valid, when an 
examination of the sources of their data should have convinced them that their 
observations were inadequate for such far-reaching and important conclusions. 
In dealing with behavior, there is as much danger іп “overrating” as in “under- 
rating.” A boy or girl who learns through a teacher’s careless rating that he or 
she can lie and cheat and get away with it, is being done irreparable harm by 
such rating. Care must be taken in choosing the kind of rating as well as in 
using the rating results. 

Some attempt has been made to measure character and conduct by means of 
tests of knowledge and judgment. The conclusions relative to the value of 
such tests are given very concisely by Symonds and show conclusively that 
while knowledge is no guarantee of right conduct, yet knowledge of what is 
right conduct is very essential to right conduct. 


It is possible to measure knowledge and judgment with reference to 
conduct through the application of several useful tests which have been 
constructed for measuring health, Biblical knowledge, ethical knowledge, 
etc. These tests have very satisfactory reliability, comparing favorably 
with tests in the school subjects, similarly constructed. They correlate 
somewhat with each other and substantially with intelligence in general. 
The correlations with conduct are very low, so that with the less perfect 
tests they seem to fail to differentiate between normal and delinquent 
individuals. Conclusions from the research work done with these tests 
seem to indicate that answers reflect the code of thé group in which thë 
individual happens to be rather than any reasoned solùtion to the prob- 
lem situation presented for judgment. These codes seem to be group 
affairs, and there is a distinct correlation between conduct and knowl- 
edge when groups as a whole are considered. The low correlations of 
knowledge and corfduct for individuals indicate how distinct the two 
2. National Education Association, Research Division, Eé@ucation for Character, 

Part 1: “The Social and Psychological Background,” R€search Bulletin XII, No. 2 


(March, 1934), рр. 49-50. в 
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forms of activity are. On the other hand, when these correlations are 
compared with the correlations between different forms of conduct, there 
is ground for the suggestion that perhaps knowledge and judgment of 
conduct constitute after all the one force, however ineffective, that works 
toward integrating conduct. 


Among the other means of Measuring character and conduct are various 
types of personality inventories, reports, and tests that individuals fill out. 
The reliability and validity of these depend upon three factors: that the indi- 
vidual knows the truth about himself relative to the inventory; that he will 
tell it; and that the record made can be interpreted without ambiguity. These 
inventories or tests are similar to the attitude and interest questfonnaires 
described previously. 

It should be obvious that diagnosis of conduct and personality requires more 
data than that secured from the observation of conduct alone. The environ- 
ment plays an important part in shaping attitudes and habits of conduct. We 
need environmental data to assist in corect diagnosis and to help in shaping 
future behavior. Besides the data about the individual secured by observation 
and rating, tests, inventories, or questionnaires, and personal reports, the inter- 
view may be used to advantage by a trained worker. However, in cases of 
psychological maladjustment, the school should Not attempt guidance without 
the services of a trained psychiatrist. 

It seems desirable to add one word of caution, which is that measures of 
conduct based on physical factors like the type of body, size, facial character- 
istics, shape of head, color of hair, lines on the hands, and so on, have no 
Scientific foundation, and are unreliable and invalid measures, Experiments 
also show that handwriting is an unreliable means of judging character—at 
least in the important areas of personality. J udgments of motor reactions such 
as walking, sitting posture, hand shakes, and so on, are equally unreliable. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


27 Summarize briefly the essential differences in the Plans based upon individual- 


3. Where the high-school teacher plans his work:on the daily-lesson basis, in 
what ways can provisions be made to take care of individual needs and inter- 


4. Under the unit plan for group work, how can work be planned to care for 
individual differences? Can the Plans be similar to ‘those used under the 
daily-lesson plan? Explain» 


3. Percival M. Symonds, Diagrssing Personality and Conduct, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Jnc., New York, 1931, p. 294, 
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5. According to our text, what are the three paramount problems of measuré- 
ment confronting administrators and teachers? What are the principal func- 
tions of measurement in school? How may they be classified? 

6. Explain and illustrate what is meant by the validity of a test. What is the 
relation of the validity of a test to objectives and curriculum content? Illus- 
trate the importance of this. 

7. Do different learning products require different measures? Illustrate specifi- 
cally. What bearing does this have upon measurement in different subjects 
or courses? Illustrate. 

8. How may the validity of a measure be determined? What factors affect the 
validity of a test? What bearing do these have upon making tests for classes. 
Explaig. 

9. Hlustrate why and how the validity of a test depends upon its purpose. Why 
must an achievement test designed to discriminate among abilities show a 
range of scores? How does this differ from a test designed to show mastery? 

10. Explain and illustrate what is meant by the reliability of a test. How may the 
reliability of a test be determined? What means may practically be used by 
the classroom teacher? в 

11. What is meant by the practicability of measurements? Illustrate how this 
applies in teaching and in everyday life. 

. What is meant by application or performance tests? Name the different kinds 
of such tests that may be used to advantage in high-school classes and show in 
what classes they may be used. 

13. What in general are some of the problems involved in measuring emotionalized 
outcomes? Why is there a need for measurement? 

14. How is it possible to measure attitudes and interests as separate learning out- 
comes? Appreciations? Why is it desirable? What means of measurement 
are most reliable? What precautions must be exercised in their use and in the 
use of the results? Explain. 

15, What are the most commonly used means of measuring character, personality, 
and behavior? Evaluate rating devices for such purposes. What precautions 
must be taken in using rating devices? Why? 
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CHAPTER 19 


Evaluating and Reporting 


Student Progress 


DATA NEEDED FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 


Nature and Uses of Data Needed. The purposes of measurement or testing 
were fully treated in the preceding chapter. If these purposes are to be realized 
to the fullest, data secured through observation, testing, and other means must 
be recorded in some convenient and usable form. The kinds of data needed 
and the uses to be made of such data are listed here to serve as a basis for an 


adequate discussion of this topic. 


Kinds of data needed: 
1. Data showing student status and development relative to 
a. native ability, aptitudes, and interests 
b. personality and character 
c. health and physical condition 
d. achievement, extracurricular participation, and attendance 
2. Data showing pertinent facts about family and home and about сӧт- 
munity environment 
Uses to be made of data: 
1. Detefmination of individual student needs 
“2. Student guidance 
3; Curriculum-msking, that is, planning the work of classes 
4. Determination of teacher efficiency € © 
5. Classification, promotion, and transfer of Students, 
6. Reports to students and parents on studeat status and development 
435 
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While the preceding list indicates the nature of the data in general, it seems 
desirable to point out certain facts about these data as they pertain to the prob- 
lems of teaching and guidance. 

Measures of Intelligence. In the secondary school the general or native 
abilities of students are usually recorded in terms of 10°, MA’s, and PR’s, all 
of which are obtained by the use of intelligence tests. Theoretically, since the 
1Q of an individual is the ratio between the MA (Mental Age) and the CA 
(Chronological Age), it is supposed to remain relatively constant, and there- 
fore a good index to the possibility of school success. The PR (Percentile 
Rank) shows the percentage of students above and below the score obtained 
by the student taking the test. It thus shows the student’s relative standing 
among students of the standard group upon which the test is based. Recent 
experimental studies, however, show that the IQ is affected by marked environ- 
mental influences. Thus the constancy of the IQ may only be true where en- 
vironmental influences remain about the same. Furthermore, since the scores 
of the same individual on different intelligence tests may vary by several 
points, the IQ’s should be treated as relative indices of what students can do in 
school, and the records should show’ what test was used in obtaining the 
1Q’s. In any case IQ’s should not be regarded or used as infallible measures 
of native ability and possible success in school. Other factors such as study 
habits, interest in work, attitudes toward school and teachers, influences of 
friends, and so on, play an important part in school success. 

Measures of Aptitudes. It is customary to think of aptitude testing as 
belonging to the field of vocational guidance. As a matter of fact, the so-called 
intelligence tests are tests of scholastic aptitude and are so treated by authori- 
ties dealing with guidance problems. 

The most reliable measures of aptitudes are those obtained by means of 
standardized tests. In his book, Aptitude Testing, Hull divides all tests into 
two groups: aptitude tests and proficiency tests. He defines an aptitude test 
as a test designed to discover the potentiality a person may have for acquiring 
some ability or skill or for learning some vccation or trade. Thus intelligence 
tests and special aptitude tests (including trade tests) would come under this 
heading. Trade tests in fact serve as excellent aptitude tests if the persons tak- 
ing them have had no previous training in the occupational activity. A pro- 
ficiency test, as the name implies, is one designed to measure acquired ability 
or skill in some given work, subject, or activity. Academic achievement tests 
and vocational achievement tests (again including trade tests) would come 
under this classification. Unless this distinction between aptitude tests and 
proficiency tests is kept in mind, conclusions drawn from test results may not 
be reliable indices of real aptitudes. On the other hand, where students,have 


1. See Clark L. Hull’s treatment in ‘his book, Aptitude Testing, World, Book Co., 
Yonkers, New York, 1928, pp. 50 ff. Also, Frank S. Freema an, Theory and Practice 
of Psychological Testing, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1950, pp. 263-308. 
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been subject to the same training, achievement tests and trade tests may indi- 
cate relative aptitudes quite accurately. The data recorded must be in terms 
of the scores and norms or the standards of the tests used. © 

Records of Interests. The records of interests kept at the high school level 
will depend very much upon the facilities of the school for making the necessary 
studies. Blanks may be used to show individual interest profiles. These blanks 
should include such divisions as educational interests, vocational interests, and 
general or social interests, each again divided to show “likes,” “indifferences,” 
and “dislikes.” There should be some means of checking or showing the source 
of the information recorded. Sources of information regarding interests may 
be classified as follows: (1) inventories or questionnaires (by student or by 
interviewers), (2) rating scales (by students or by others), (3) information 
tests, and (4) free-association tests. In whatever way the information may be 
gathered, it must be remembered that constancy and permanency of interests 
vary greatly: Certain broad interests are apt to be fairly constant, but occupa- 
tional interests are likely to be quite variable. This suggests that records of 
occupational iaterests must be kept up to date if they are to be valuable in 
educational and vocational guidance.’ Records of the range of interests and 
records of abilities and aptitudes must all be available if guidance is to be 
effective. 

A survey of the problems involved in securing and using the data discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs shows that the handling of such problems requires 
special training in the use of test materials and test results. Work in vocational 
guidance and the development of personalities requires special training in 
addition to that required for the satisfactory handling of educational tests. 
Schools must provide teachers trained for this work if they are to deal effec- 
tively with these problems. 

Records of Personality and Character. The nature of the records of per- 
sonality and character was dealt with in the preceding chapter. The data 
should show the status of the individual in terms of the tests or rating scales 
used and may well include also Such subjective evaluations of those personal 
factors as may be considered of value for guidance purposes. Rather complete 
case histories may be very valuable in dealing with students who have special 
problems. 

Records of Health and Physical Condition. Records of the health and 
physical condition of students are of particular importance. The extent of the 
data gathered and the use that can be made of the information are necessarily 
limited by the facilities at the disposal of the school. Some of these records 
are primarily for administrative purposes; others, especially those relative to 
physical defects and various conditions affecting the student’s health, are im- 
portant for educational and vocational guidance. 4 

Records of Home and Family. Data relative to home conditions and family 
history may prove of particular value in dealing with special problem cases. 
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Under such circumstances facts about the community environment may be 
equally valuable. Such data are a necessity only for case studies of delinquent 
or special problem students. Except for such cases there is little need for more 
than general data about home conditions and the occupational status of the 
parents. These latter data should, however, be of frequent help in classroom 
work as well as of value for guidance purposes. 

Records of Scholarship and Attendance. Records of scholarship and at- 
tendance have all along been considered of primary importance in school 
administration. If we are to make use of data as suggested on page 435, then 
the data to be valid and reliable must indicate the nature and extent of 
development in terms of the desired standards or goals. Since these goals are 
defined in terms of the so-called learning products, valid and reliable means of 
measuring these outcomes must be used if the data secured are themselves to 
be valid and reliable for the uses indicated. Since most of the data schools 
possess concerning achievement, personality, and conduct are in terms of 
teachers’ marks, we must consider the adequacy of marks in this respect. 

Limitations of School Marks. While”school marks, as commonly used in 
the past, have been considered satisfactory for certain administrative purposes, 
their usefulness for the purposes enumerated in the preceding paragraphs have 
in recent years been seriously challenged. In what respects do school marks 
fail to furnish adequate data? 

Turning to an examination of school practice in the past, we must admit that 
much of our measurement in school has lacked validity and reliability. Investi- 
gations by Starch, Ruch, Nettles, Wood, and others have shown the unrelia- 
bility of traditional examinations—that is, that the marking of such examina- 
tions is highly subjective even where an attempt is made to mark only the 
achievement of the student. Other investigations show that marks given stu- 
dents by teachers are based upon many other factors besides measures or 
estimations of achievement. 

Since in a large majority of schools few Ог no records except the general 
marks used in the “marking system” of the school are recorded or given to 
students, it is quite evident that such schools do not have valid and reliable 
measures of the attainment and progress of their students. At most, marks of 
A, B, С, D, and so on, are relative rankings. Not only are such marks a poor 
index of a student’s real ability; they are no index at all of his particular 
strengths and weaknesses. In other words, if we are interested in helping an 
individual improve, we must have more reliable and specific measures of his 
needs. » 

A little further illustration should make the importance of this point clearer. 
In testing the eyesight of our school children we de not mark them A, B, C, D, 
and so on, and send home corresponding reports. What would C’ eyesight 
mean to a parent? Teache?, student, and parents all want to know precisely 
what is wrong so that something can be done about it. If the method of -report- 
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ing cannot describe the conditions precisely enough for the parents and stu- 
dents to act intelligently upon it, then the students and parents should have 
access to other records that do show what the needs are. Oddly enough, while 
our schools readily recognize the need for the reliable measurement of eyesight 
if it is to be made at all, they ignore the importance of reliable measures of 
learning. 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing that the writer believes that 
every bit of learning needs to be measured. One of the big problems for the 
schools is to determine what needs to be measured and how it can be measured 
satisfactorily. It is the writer’s opinion that much time has been wasted in our 
schools in needless testing. Much work in school needs no paper-and-pencil 
testing. Ön the other hand, some work needs careful, painstaking measure- 
ment. «Our problem is to employ measurement carefully where it is needed. 

Further reference to the traditional uses of marks and marking systems will 
quickly show us how unreliable our marks are, even when the new-type objec- 
tive tests and rating scales are used. In the marking of citizenship, for example, 
teachers in some schools are asked to rate students A, B, C, D, and so on, with 
no particular standards in mind, No particular items of behavior have been 
selected that merit a C instead of a D; the teacher simply uses his own judg- 
ment! One wonders whether or not teachers in such a school are asked to put 
students on a curve in the same way they grade them in academic subjects. 
If they are, then why should not the good traits for each student show up as 
well a$ the bad ones? Are they all bad or all good? Does опе mark give a 
satisfactory measure of citizenship? What is the objective of such measure- 
ment? 

In a similar manner students are rated A, B, C, D, and F in penmanship, 
with never a standard in sight—just a general estimation made by the teacher. 
Again, A, B, C, D, and F are the measures used in arithmetic, but these are 
applied to quite different learning products. What do these letters tell? Merely 
that one student is better or worse than somebody else, not how good about 
what. Tiegs* cites the use of the same standardized arithmetic test in three 
different classes under three different teachers, Score 42 was awarded a C in 
Class One, a B in Class Two, and an A in Class Three. Score 39 drew an F 
in Class One, but was awarded a C in the other two classes. These sections 
were not of equal ability, but the point is that these marks—A, B, C, D, and F 
—when thus given are not valid and reliable measures of success and failure. 
They are only measures of the relative ability of students in their own group. 

The foregoing, while taken from grade-school records, illustrates just as well 
what‘occurs in high-school grading. While such marks may be ‘fairly well 
equated within a given school by careful attention to the distribution of marks, 
the same ‘discrepancies appear in the marks ofc different schools. Thus ап 
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A grade in one school may be no better than a B grade in another. In fact, 
the grades given by a school are not an indication of the quality of its work. 
> Proper Use of School Marks. While the preceding facts show the need for 
more reliable and valid data concerning the status of students than is sup- 
plied by the usual school marks, the conclusion should not be hastily drawn 
that school marks are of no value or are not necessary. From the stand- 
point of the work being carried on in school, records should show in detail 
the status of individual students. To be of greatest value these data should 
be in terms of the goals or outcomes sought. They may consist of the 
scores on standardized tests, ratings on scales or other tests, or simply 
checks showing attainment relative to certain goals. For certain outcomes, 
the status of a student can only be indicated in terms of general ratings, 
but these should be based upon some standardized scale or set of standards. 

The variety of data needed for determining student needs, for guidance, 
for curriculum-making, and for determining teaching efficienty shows how 
difficult, if indeed not entirely impossible, it would be to devise a single 
system of marks to indicate a student’s complete status satisfactorily. How- 
ever, there is another aspect of the problem of marking that is important. 
We are interested in the status of students and their progress relative to that 
of other members of their groups. This is a very legitimate and practical 
aspect of many outcomes sought by the school, and certainly in everyday 
life we are concerned with the relative abilities of people. 

For purposes of comparison, therefore, various measures of achievement 
may be commuted into relative marks or comparable scores. These marks 
may very well be used for reports to students and parents and for purposes 
of promotion and transfer, but they should be accepted for what they are— 
relative measures of accomplishment. There is no such thing as an indi- 
vidual’s “general ability.” There may, however, be a general estimation of 
abilities as a whole. Such an estimation, of course, gives no clues to special 
abilities or weaknesses. For this reason, for Purposes of improving instruc- 
tion, the status of students relative to desired goals must be known. ` A single 
mark in English, for example, may be quite misleading because it has been 
determined by good work of some particular kind, in spite of other inferior 
work that was neither improved nor mastered. 

In consideration of all these facts, we may reasonably conclude that the 
question is not whether marks are necessary, but whether they can be used 
in a way to serve some useful end. Detailed data of student achievement 
and development are apparently needed, especially when we consider the 
unreliability and meaninglessness of traditional school marks. There can, 
however, be no valid objection to a system of marks used in addition to 
reliable and valid measures of achievement if such marks are based on 
comparable data and are treated for what they are—indices of relative ac- 
complishment or ability” It seems logical, therefore, to conclude that if a 
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marking system is used at all it should be used in addition to other records 
or achievement and then only as a feasible means of reporting the progress 
and relative status of students. The trouble has been that in many schools 
no distinction has been made between the measurement of outcomes and 
the use of a marking system. Marking, for many teachers, has been syn- 
onymous with measuring, and the attention of both teachers and students 
has been centered upon marks instead of real learning. 

Difficulties in Determining a Marking System. In recent years there has 
been much dissatisfaction in many school systems with the marking systems 
in use. As a result, many schools have tried various plans to eliminate the 
abuses and shortcomings of the traditional systems and to center attention 
upon desired outcomes instead of marks. While some of these plans have 
succeeded to degree in eliminating certain abuses and shortcomings, they 
have not solved the problem of furnishing adequate measures of accomplish- 
ment. In other words, we are apparently as far as ever from a satisfactory 
marking system; in fact, some of the new plans appear to have introduced 
features as undesirable as those of the old marking systems, if, indeed, they 
are not even worse in some respects. This has caused many to favor reten- 
tion of some of the older plans of marking until a plan that is decidedly 
better has been demonstrated. It is not possible to secure complete in- 
formation on the types of marking systems in use in high schools through- 
out the United States, but several different surveys apparently show quite 
reliably the prevailing practices and trends. 

Difficulties in Converting Measures into Marks. A consideration of some 
of the difficulties in converting measures of outcomes into school marks 
should help prospective teachers to acquire a fuller understanding of the 
use of marks and to determine a feasible plan for measuring and marking. 

One of the difficulties in using marks to indicate student achievement and 
progress is the difficulty of evaluating the results of measuring. In measur- 
ing learning cither the performance of the student is observed or a test of 
some kind is used. The performance is then evaluated subjectively and a 
mark is given or the test is scored and the scores obtained are converted 
into the marks of the system used. If the evaluation is wholly subjective, 
it may vary from high reliability and validity on a single item to extremely 
low reliability and validity on a group of reactions. If we attempt to improve 
the reliability of such measures by objective means, {hen we must score „the 
individual items of our measures. While this will increase the accuracy 
of our measurements to a degree, dependent upon the objectivity of the 
measuring device, we still face a difficult problem in converting the scores 
into sharks. For example, if a test is scored in points, teachers are not agreed 
as to how many pointe are “satisfactory,” how many should be required for 
passing, or how many should be required for differené marks in a relative 
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Another difficulty the teacher faces is the question of what standards are 
satisfactory. Marks without standards are comparatively meaningless, but 
whatever standards are set up for high-school classes will be purely arbitrary, 
However,. although these standards must be determined subjectively and 
arbitrarily, they can be based upon definite objectives adapted to the abilities 
and needs of a class and, therefore, made reasonable and practical for 
purposes of measuring progress. Even where standards are set up, teachers 
will have difficulty in deciding what scores on the test are evidence of 
satisfactory attainment of the standards. In other words, while the mastery 
concept can be applied to “unit learnings” it cannot be applied to a subject, 
and there will be varying degrees of learning and skill involved in apply- 
ing what has been learned. Hence standards of attainment’ do vary and 
marks may be used to show these degrees of attainment. Teachers* must, 
then, determine arbitrarily what these standards and marks аге to be for 
their classes. In any school system the best results are likely to be obtained 
if a uniform practice is followed in testing and marking. » 

Another difficulty closely related to this last problem lies in the choice of 
the number and kind of marks to show satisfactory degrees of attainment. 
This is adequately illustrated on Pages 453 and 457 in the report on practices 
in different schools. It is quite clear that any system of marks shows only 
the’ relative attainment of students and does not show what standards have 
been used nor the nature of the measurement from which the marks are 
obtained. Obviously, marks are not the most important consideration in 
schoolwork. The efficiency and value of the work will depend upon the 
objectives and standards maintained by the teachers and, the judgment 
exercised in converting measures of attainment into marks. Suggestions for 
using standards and for determining grades will be given later. 

Still another difficulty in converting scores into marks and in determining 
final marks or school grades is the problem of averaging scores and marks. 
Again, teachers do not agree regarding the relative weight to be given 
Scores on different tests or parts of tests in converting them into marks. Then 
there is the difficulty of determining how much weight shall be given to dif- 
ferent marks in determining the final mark in a course, 

In addition to all this, there is the difficulty of determining a satisfactory 
passing grade. Even where there is an attempt to determine the passing 
grade by ar? objective test or tests, the scores on such tests must be converted 
into marks or, at least, the Passing score must be determined. This is a 
matter of subjective evaluation and arbitrary determination? A passing 
grade of 70 or 75 per cent would seem to be a very definite standard for 
schools to use, but investigations show that the acteal accomplishment of 
students in schools using such standards varies greatly and that the 70 per 
cent or 75 per cent is nof’the actual passing grade when the accomplishment 
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of students is measured objectively.* Investigations by Mr. Rinsland and 
others show that if teachers actually used the 75-per-cent standard they 
would fail more students than they pass. Rinsland concluded that teachers 
cannot apply a percentage system accurately, and that no one knows what 
a failure line is in terms of percentage. He cites another example of a 
school giving an F on an objective examination having 61 correct answers 
and another school giving an A for 60 correct answers on the same exami- 
nation. 

These difficulties and the evidence of extreme discrepancies in converting 
even objective measures into marks show the need for a careful study of the 
problem ot measurement and the use of standards in order that schools 
may have bettér measures of attainment and the marks used may show rela- 
tive achievement or development based upon desirable standards. 


є 
BASIC PRINCIPLES TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN ADOPTING, A MARKING SYSTEM 

From the preceding review of the problems involved in the use of school 
marks as a means of indicating student status and progress, we can see how 
difficult it is to devise an entirely satisfactory system of marks for all 
purposes. Therefore, it seems reasonable to plan a system of marks for 
definitely limited purposes and then only as a supplement to a more complete 
set of school records of student status. It thus becomes desirable to list 
the principles that should serve as a guide in determining what system of 
marks to use. 

Two Basic Philosophies. There are really two basic philosophies that 
fundamentally affect procedure in measurement and the use of marks, For 
want of better names, we will designate one of these the “average-passing- 
grade” philosophy and the other the “attainment-of-standards” philosophy. 
Theoretically, the latter emphasizes the importance of mastering certain 
understandings and abilities that ‘are important both in school and in life. 
Consequently it has appealed to many educators and laymen as being the 
ideal toward which to work to overcome the defects and shortcomings of the 
relative marking systems in our schools. However, in attempting to apply 
this philosophy at the high-school level teachers meet certain difficulties that 
cannot be overcome; hence, thus far it has not proved possible to work 
out a very practical plan. However, since some schools are attempting to 
work out plans that may prove satisfactory, it seems desirable to include a 
discussion of ¢he application of this philosophy. 

The average-passing-grade plan. The average passing grade plan is based 
upon the fact that as work is usually conducted in classes, there are varying 
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degrees of attainment by students. Also, а student’s standing or mark in а 
course may be obtained most readily by averaging various grades, which are 
samples secured in different ways—by testing, teacher rating, general esti- 
mation, and marks on various kinds of work. The average for passing 
must not fall below a certain standard, which is called the passing mark. 
Under this plan good grades are allowed to compensate for poor grades 
even though the good grades may have been earned in work of an entirely 
different kind from that for which the poor grades were given. The “passing 
grade” ignores the importance of mastering specific understandings or of 
acquiring certain abilities because of their own particular importance. 

There are two types of plans in general use for determining the passing 
grade and the marks above passing. One plan is based upon absolute 
standards (usually subjective). The other plan is based upon refative values, 
with marks determined according to the relative values of the scores obtained 
upon tests or measures. The distribution of such marks is Getermined sub- 
jectively or statistically and may or may not conform to ihe normal curve, 
according to the practice of the school. 

Under the first plan a fixed passing mark is set up, usually 70 or 75, on 
a scale of 100, and standings below these marks are considered failing 
marks. This plan is applied to tests, examinations, and any other means 
used to measure the results of learning. Marks above passing are also 
recorded to show the quality of work above passing. Then the average of 
all such marks received by a student is computed to determine whether or 
not the student has failed or, if the student has an average above the passing 
mark, to determine the level above passing. These levels are usually indicated 
in percentages or in letters representing certain arbitrary percentages. 

Under the second plan, which is based entirely upon relative values, each 
test or examination is scaled in points. Marks are awarded according to the 
relative ranking of the scores. This plan recognizes the fact that a test is a 
measure of relative abilities and that tests vary in difficulty in accordance 
with differences in subject-matter content and the personal evaluation of 
questions and answers by instructors. The distribution of marks is determined 
either subjectively or by some arbitrary scheme such as the normal curve or 
a percentage distribution. Marks given under such conditions are usually 
in letters, and the scales ordinarily used have four or five divisions, with 
three or four divisions considered passing grades. 

The real difference between these plans is that the first dssumes that 
absolute standards of judgment can be applied reliably and validly by’ the 
teacher, while the second recognizes that tests vary dn difficulty and that 
judgments vary in marking; -hence the tests are measures of relative value 
only, and marks can and Should show relative ability only. It follows from 
this that such marks cannot be commuted into an absolute scale such as 
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the percentage scale, since no one knows what 100 per cent means.“ Yet 
this fallacy of commuting relative marks into percentages still persists. 

The attainment-of-standards plan. The attainment of standards plan is 
based upon the fact that students can acquire a satisfactory mastery of certain- 
specific goals if these are definitely set up. Marks under such a plan may be 
used to indicate satisfactory attainment of the goals. This was the basic 
plan of the Winnetka system, where “goal cards” or check lists were made 
out for each tool subject. There are no grades. Students progress as they 
master the goals. This philosophy does not ignore the fact that accomplish- 
ments of students in the same classwork vary considerably. Rather, in 
anticipation of such differences, plans are made to promote the attainment 
of as many definite goals as possible. The purpose is to foster thorough 
learning of whatever is undertaken even though differences in the total learn- 
ings are expected. 

The main diffigulty in using such a plan at the high-school level and 
beyond is that there are so many learnings that are important and valuable 
that administratively it is impossible to chart and check all of them. Further- 
more, it is not reasonable to expect all students in the same course to know 
equally well all facts or items of information, or to acquire the same abilities 
to do the work included. It follows from this that some plan should be 
adopted whereby definite accomplishment can be measured, with provision 
made at the same time for the measurement of relative accomplishment. 
To meet this difficulty teachers devised the so-called contract plan and other 
types of differentiated’ assignments. These plans provide for definite goals 
of varying difficulty and also for the organization of learning activities 
needed to attain these different goals. Customarily, those using this plan 
select the specific outcomes (understandings and abilities) considered funda- 
mental to the course, giving due consideration to the needs and capacities 
of the students taking it, and designate these the “minimum essentials” of 
the course, which all students are expected to master. Besides these, goals 
of greater difficulty or desired diversity are set up to meet other student 
needs and interests. 

While the attainment of these different goals can be determined in an ac- 
ceptable manner, the real difficulty lies in determining, a satisfactory mark, 
or grade for the whole course. If marks are awarded to show satisfactory 
completion of certain goals of cach unit or division of a course, what is to 
be done to determine the mark for the whole course? There is but one 
practica} conclusion to be reached if a single mark is to be given for the whole 
course: the marks earned for each of the units or divisions of the course 
must be averaged. This is a return to the application of the “passing-grade” 
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philosophy, but it is not, as it might seem at first, evidence of the futility 
of the plan. In the first place, all work has been aimed at the attainment 
of specific goals. In the second place, the marks not only indicate satisfactory 
attainment of different specific goals, but they also indicate relative ac- 
complishment, since they are based upon goals chosen because of their rela- 
tive difficulty or relative importance according to the selected standards. 
The marks, therefore, represent relative accomplishment and as such can be 
averaged to show the total ‘relative accomplishment. This is all any such 
marks really show, except where marks are used as checks for the completion 
of specific goals, as in the Winnetka plan. 

Principles Basic to a Good Marking System. Regardless of which of the 
preceding philosophies is adopted by a school, it seems desirable to determine 
what principles are fundamental to a good marking system. The following 
are suggested as basic principles, since they embody the essential features 
necessary to make a system of marks practical, valid, and reliable. 


1. A marking system should be simple so that it can be easily understood 
by teachers, students, and parents and can be easily applied in practice. 

2. A marking system should provide for a range of marks sufficient to 
indicate reliably various degrees of attainment. If marks are used 
only to indicate the attainment of specific goals which have been de- 
fined or definitely designated, these goals should, as far as possible, 
be organized according to relative difficulty or relative importance 
so that marks will indicate relative accomplishment. 

3. The marks of a grading system should be defined so that the standard 
for each mark is clear and definite. 

4. As far as possible, marks should be based upon objective measures 
of outcomes or upon standards that can be checked objectively or 
rated consistently with a high degree of reliability. 

5. The plan or procedure for converting measures or scores into grades 
or marks should be uniform for the outcomes measured and should 
be, as far as possible, applied objectively. 


A Suggested Plan for Relative Grading. The following plan is recom- 
mended for those who prefer to use a wholly relative plan of marking. Ac- 
cording to investigations that have been made, a large majority of schools use 
some kind of relative grading plan. The following suggestions are based 
upon the-results of investigations of the reliability and validity of relative 
marking plans. 


1. The measurement of subject achievement (knowledge, Abilities, and 
skills) should be kept separate from the teacher’s subjective rating 
of student effort, attitudes, initiative, industry, and so on. If desired, 
separate grades for effort or general classwork can be kept for each 
student in each subject. 

The reason for keoping these grades separate is that numerous 
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investigations have shown that measures of such outcomes are highly 
subjective, unreliable, and, therefore, invalid measures of achieve- , 
ment. They are, however, of value for certain purposes, chiefly in 
directing the formation of good habits and the development of per- 
sonality. If marks for such qualities are desired, the following are 
recommended: E, Excellent; G, Good; F, Fair; P, Poor; VP, Very 
Poor or Failing. 

2. In measuring achievement, results should be expressed in point scores 
that can be readily converted into marks of the marking system used. 
As far as practical, objective tests should be used since these yield 
point scores that show relative abilities. Essay examinations and 
other, measuring devices that depend upon subjective evaluation of 
items or mieasures should be scaled so as to yield scores in terms of 
grade points, which can then be readily converted into marks. 

3. A 5-point letter scale should be adopted for the grading system, 
such as A, B, C, D, F, or E, G, F, P, Fld. These marks should be 
interpreted for what they actually mean when grades are distributed 
validly according to their relative values. The following distribution is 
suggested. 


A B C D F 
Excellent Good Average Poor Failed 
5 to 7 20 to 24 38 to 50 20 to 24 5 to 7 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 


A 5-point scale is preferable to a 3- or 4-point scale because it 
more nearly fits the distribution of grades actually found in investiga- 
tions. Three divisions are not enough, and four do not fit the actual 
distributions found in studies of the distribution of abilities. A further 
interpretation may be used as follows: 


A—Excellent means that the student’s work is outstanding. It should 
be used to designate only the best work. 

B—Above Average means that the student’s work is decidedly bet- 
ter than the average. 

C—Average means that the student’s work is just average, or like 
that of the middle group of the class. 

D—Below Average means that the student’s work is decidedly below 
the average of the class, but it is good enough to make it unfair; 
or unprofitable to compel him to repeat the course. 

F—Failure means that the work is so unsatisfactory that it should 
be repeated if the student is to receive credit. 


` These letter grades should not be estimated in perentages, because 
there ds no statistical justification for such practice. All such grades 
are relative and depend upon the work of ће grdup in which such 
grades are earned, and they should not be commuted into an absolute 
scale like the percentage- or 100-point scale, All 4°, for example, 
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are not alike if earned in different groups, and students should not 
be misled into false estimation of their own ability. For this reason 
schools that use ability groupings and award the same range of marks 
in each class should use a subscript to indicate the ability group in 
which the A’s, for example, are awarded; otherwise students and 
parents are led to believe that the A’s in both cases show superior 
attainment, which of course they do not. 

4. Scores obtained by an examination may be converted into marks by 
first arranging a frequency distribution of the scores and then dis- 
tributing the marks to approximate the percentage distribution adopted 
for use in the school. Scores obtaincd by other means of measuring 
can be converted into marks in the same way. 

Very complicated statistical procedures, tables, and so on, should 
ordinarily be avoided, because they are not practical in the average 
school. They take too much time and are not easily understood by 
students and, indeed, by teachers. Furthermore, the final results 
are not sufficiently different to justify the extra expenditure of time 
and energy, provided the method suggested here for determining 
grades is carefully carried out. Marked deviations from fairly normal 
distributions should be examined to determine whether or not such 
marks are justified or should be redistributed. 

5. The final mark or grade of a student in a course should be the average 
of the comparable relative marks secured in the course. The teacher 
must use his judgment in weighting the marks given different items 
like the final examination, test results, and so on. 


Where records of achievement are made in terms of relative marks, these 
may be averaged by assigning relative numerical values to the marks as fol- 
lows: A= 1; B = 2; C = 3; D = 4; F = 5. Since these are relative values, 
the average will usually fall one side or the other of the mid-point between 
the numerical values, thus indicating the relative weight and letter value to 
be given. In case the average falls at the mid-point, the teacher must use 
his judgment in determining the letter value, basing it, obviously, upon the 
general quality of the student’s work. 

The validity of the marks that are obtained by averaging such grades de- 
pends upon the care exercised by the instructor in determining the original 
scores and in making the original distribution of marks. If such averages 
are to be valid marks, they must be based upon the same items for all 
students. 

Rinsland 5 suggests a good plan whereby a teacher keeps а cumulative 
record in point scores for each student for a semester and then determines 
each mark on the basis of the total points earned. Since the total points 
are computed on the “same fumber of items, such as objective tests, term 
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purpose of such a dual system of marks is to furnish more information for 
guidance purposes and to stimulate students to work up to their capacity. 
This plan of marking has no bearing upon the plans the school may use 
for marking and reporting citizenship or character traits. An illustration of 
a report card used in reporting dual grades is given on page 457. 

Many schools are making use of different kinds of standardized tests and 
inventories in addition to their own measures of achievement or personal 
development. These records afford a better range of measures than schools 
can obtain through their own tests alone, The results are used chiefly for 
counseling and other guidance purposes. 


v 


PRACTICES IN REPORTING STUDENT STATUS 


As might» naturally be expected, surveys of the kinds of reports used to 
inform students and parents of student status show that the kinds of reports 
conform rather closely to the type of marking systems used. Apparently a 
large majority of schools use a semester report card ruled on one side to 
provide spaces for writing in subjects, attendance, citizenship, and so on, 
and with blanks for each six weeks’ grade, final examination, and final 
average after each subject or other item on the card. A brief message to 
parents or guardian is usually printed or written on the back, and space is 
provided for the signature of parent or guardian for each report period. 
Such report cards are commonly used where reports are made in terms of 
percentages or letters. The marks are copied from the school records and 
are designed to show on one card the status of the student’s work at the 
time the report is issued. 

Many schools have adopted the use of a separate report card or blank 
for each subject studied and for each activity a student engages in. Card A 
(page 454) illustrates another type of card commonly used. Card B (page 
455) illustrates another type on which a single mark in citizenship is given. 
The standards for the mark are given on the back of the card. Both cards 
illustrate how dual marks are reported. These cards offer an advantage over 
the report card containing all the grades in that they contain the report of 
each individual teacher concerning the student’s status on other matters · 
in addition to his achievement grade. The importance of this is particularly 
well shown in the reports on pages 454 and 455. In the use of the older 
report card, there was an attempt to average citizenship grades or marks on 
traits. Such “averages, however, are of little value in showing the status of 
studént application or accomplishment in individual classes. The report 
for each jndividual course gives the teacher a means of indicating his evalu- 
ation of the student’s work in several respects. It thus piaces the responsibility 
upon both teacher and student for considering the importance of certain 


traits of behavior or personality that are esseiitial to personal development 
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and may also have an important bearing upon achievement. These ratings 
are particularly valuable for purposes of counseling and guidance. 

A somewhat smaller number of schools are using graphic cards. These 
cards show graphically the relative position of the student in each subject 
with’ reference to some standard. In some cases the standards аге the 
general school averages; in others, a comparison of the work of a student 
with that of members of his class in each subject is made. For those who 
believe in the relative ranking of students to determine the marks they should 
receive or to show student rank, the graphic method provides a good means 
of showing several factors that cannot be conveyed by a letter grade alone. 

CARD A (1956) | 
REPORT CARDS USED IN VERMILLION PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
VERMILLION, S. DAK. 
Principal's Report to Parents 


Individual Subject Report Card (sent with subject card) 


Vermillion Public Schools, 


Vermillion Public Schools Tite a eee 


Vermillion, South Dakota 


Periodical Report to Parents Principal's Periodical Report to Parents 


Student о 
Class 

or 

Activity 


Enrolled.. 


Period 


Days 
Absent 


Times 
Tardy 


Attend- 


ance 


Numoer| 
Enclos. 


Symbols 
A. Excellent S, Satisfactory 
B. Above Average U. Unsatisfactory 
C.-Average W. Withheld 


D. Below Average F. Failure 


Cooperation—Sovlal attitude; loyalty, t+ 
ness, dependability. En 
Application Bort; willingness, interest: re- 
osnitlon of the value of time, ability to fol- 
Tow instructions, 
Courtexy--To assuchites and teachers: 
for rights of others; fair ру. Эд 
Initlative~Self-reliant; ability to start and 
complete assignments Independently, 


(Scholastic grades in letters) ~ 


л; *" Instructor. 
If a “U" grade appears on 


this card, it 
ке a mist sigh on the reverse sidevorfore 1E 
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A few schools have abandoned the use of report cards showing grades 
and send informal letters to parents informing them about the work of their 
children. Some schools have abandoned the reporting of academic grades 
but send home a trait or citizenship report card. Some schools have used two 
separate report cards, one for academic grades and anather for citizenship 
or traits. The marking of traits is not a new idea, but there has been con- 
siderable improvement in the use of these records in counseling. The forms 
given on pages 455 and 456 illustrate types of blanks used in some schools. 


carp B (1956) 


------Веш 
Мате Classification 19.. 19.. 


Н. R. Teacher 


« 
Subject 
A—Excellent B—Above Average C—Average D—Below Average F—Failure 


Final Grade 


U—UNSATISFACTORY 
S—SATISFACTORY 


corded іп the office. 
Teacher 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, SIOUX FALLS, 8. D. 


(Bock of Cord) 
COMMENT ON GRADES and CITIZENSHIP 


First 


Third 
PARENT’S SIGNATURE 
a 
1, 2. ji 
A good school citizen— 6. Conducts himself properly— 

1. Avaids unnecessary and un- in the halls, during assemblies, on the 
school grounds, in the classroom, in the 
library, in study halls, at athletic eon- 
tests, school dances, school plays, mu- 
sic programs, and other school functions, 
either at home or away. 

e student at the end of 
е office if reports are 


s excused absences; 
« 2, Avoids tardiness; 
3. Respects authority; 
4, Respects school property; 
5. Assumes responsibility; 
А report of each subject carried will be given to 
each six weeks’ period, Parents are requested to call th 
not brought for their inspection. ° 
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CHAPTER 20 


Managing Classroom Activities and 
Helping with Administrative 


Problems 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

The Role of the Teacher. One of the most vital factors in successful teach- 
ing is classroom management. Good classroom management establishes 
favorable working conditions and effective procedures which permit the 
activities to be carried on economically and efficiently. When the working 
conditions are as pleasant and comfortable as possible, they contribute 
materially to making the classwork interesting and enjoyable. ` 

The principal factors a teacher should consider in planning his classroom 
management include regulation of physical conditions—lighting, heating, and 
ventilation; regulations concerning attendance and seating; control of activities 
and movements of students during the class period; handling оѓ. instructional 
materials and equipment; and elimination of distractions and improvement 
of working conditions. 

Some of the factors that affect classroom management are beyond the 
control of the teacher and therefore may represent a decided handicap to 
effective work. Nevertheless, the alert teacher may ‘overcome certain of 
these handicaps by effective planning and judicious direction of the factors 


he can control. Every teacher needs to be fully acquainted with all the 
j : 461 * 
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aspects of classroom management so that he will be able to cope effectively 
with his own classroom situation. Bad conditions prevail in many class- 
rooms simply because teachers assume they can do nothing about them, 
whereas knowledge of essential requirements and requests for changes fre- 
quently bring about desired changes in working conditions. 

Reasons for Routine in Management. One of the first problems in class- 
room management is to determine the desirability of routine in management 
and the amount of routine that should be practiced. The primary purpose of 
routine in the management of classroom work is economy of time and effort. 
Certain classroom activities which are administrative in nature should be 
handled in the most effective way to allow more time for essential learning activi- 
ties. Calling the roll, for example, uses up valuable time that should be available 
for learning activities. An effective device or procedure for taking attendance 
is therefore desirable because it will save time and effort. 

Another reason for routinizing certain activities is to prevent confusion. 
Such procedures do not curtail freedom in the performance of desired activities, 
but rather make more activity possible by preventing the loss of time which 
usually results from lack of regulations. For example, when certain types 
of work are carried on frequently, if they are done one way one day and 
another way the next, students are uncertain of what to do and must repeatedly 
ask for directions. Thus considerable time will be lost in repetition of 
directions and needless discussion. Some students may take advantage of such 
situations to waste time. Further, disciplinary problems are apt to arise where 
such conditions prevail. 

There are valid objections to a type of routine that regulates classroom 
work with military precision or machine-like organization. If such procedures 
make the learning activities themselves formal and ineffective, then the 
routine would become objectionable. However, the regulation of certain 
activities, by saving time and energy, can make more time available for the 
essential learning activities, and also afford an excellent means of teaching 
good habits of study, ideals of workmanship such as neatness and economy 
of time, and other desirable habits of work. The problem does not require 
a choice between routine and freedom, but rather a determination of the 
amount and kind of routine that will economize time and effort in order 
to make more effective learning possible. 

Adapting Routine to Classroom Conditions. No general rule can be given 
for selecting the activities that should be routinized. Since the purpose of 
routine is to economize time and effort and to prevent confusion, the teacher 
must decide what can be done in his classroom to effect these ends. There 
are certain activities, however, that can be quite universally routinized. These 
include taking roll, handling excuses, reporting attendance, and so оп; 
handling materials that are frequently used; and other activities of a similar 
so:t that are repeated frequently. 
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It should be understood that any plan for handling such problems must 
be adapted to the classroom conditions. The size of the class, the arrange- 
ment of ће classroom equipment, the materials available for use, and the 
students themselves make a difference in the amount and nature of routine 
that is advisable. For example, a small class of six or eight students might 
be seated informally, provided they can be depended upon to work effectively 
without disturbance. However, in a large class of twenty or thirty, a change 
of seats from day to day would interfere greatly with checking the roll, 
passing out papers, handling books or special materials, and regulating 
certain activities. In like manner, a small group might work quite informally, 
while a large group, because of its size, would need to observe more formal 
procedure. The social maturity and responsibility of the group will also affect 
the amount of freedom that may be allowed. In any case, some time will be 
lost and confusion will result unless certain activities are routinized. The 
teacher must be able to control the classroom situation at all times. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Handling Attendance. The handling of attendance involves administrative 
procedure fully as much as classroom management. Attendance regulations 
vary in different schools, and the teacher will be expected to conform to the 
administrative requirement. As a matter of classroom management, the class 
should begin promptly, and once started, there should be as little interference 
as possible with its continuance. Regulations regarding absences and tardi- 
ness should be handled in conformance with this principle. To avoid wasting 
time, students should present their excuse slips for absences to the teacher 
before the class period begins. If a tardy student is required to have an 
admit slip, as he should, the slip can be shown as he quietly takes his seat, and 
classwork can continue without any real interruption. Such slips can be 
checked or taken up immediately at the close of the period. 

To facilitate checking attendance and making reports, it is best to assign 
students regular seats unless classes are very small. Attendance can be checked 
quickly by reference to the seating chart, and names can be entered upon 
report blanks where names are collected immediately, as is usually done in 
larger schools. Whatever regulations apply to reporting attendance, the at- 
tendance should be taken right at the beginning of the period as a means of 
securing promptness, so that work may start without loss of time. Students 
need to form the habit of starting promptly, since this makes for more ef- 
fective work? Therefore, the administrative regulations regarding absence 
and fardiness should interfere as little as possible with the work of each class 
and should facilitate getting the work under way as quickly and effectively 
as possible. ү ? Р 

Handling Instructional Materials. Much valuable time may be wasted in 
class through the ineffective handling of instructional materials. Onċe again, 
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the teacher must study his particular class requirements to determine what 
routine will be most effective. The following procedures have been found 
to be effective: 


th 


1. 


Plan an effective method for distributing the teaching materials, books, 
or equipment to be used in class. If these are used frequently follow 
the plan regularly. Regular use facilitates the effectiveness of the 
plan, and variations result in confusion and loss of time. 


. The collection and distribution of students’ papers should follow some 


effective plan. The plan most commonly used is to have papers passed 
forward or to the ends of the rows, depending upon the seating ar- 
rangement. Each student should place his paper on top of the етв 
and pass on the papers promptly and carefully. Much time will be 
saved by training students to have their papers ready to hand in,»to 
avoid delaying the classwork. Papers may be distributed by follow- 
ing a procedure that is the reverse of collecting. Such procedures, 
when followed regularly, save much time, and students learn to accept 
such timesaving devices. as a matter of course. 


. Heavy materials such as reference books, workbooks, or supplies of 


a miscellaneous nature should usually be distributed by students as- 
signed to such duty. Books, for example, are too heavy to be passed 
from hand to hand; and the passing of other objects from student to 
student may result in confusion and waste of time. 


. Materials to be used by the teacher during the class period should 


be collected before the beginning of the period and placed where they 
are accessible for ready use when needed during the period. 


. To facilitate work in some classes, it may be desirable to have stu- 


dents use paper of a uniform size and follow a uniform practice in 
the use of headings, location of student’s name on the paper, folding 
of papers, and so on. Such requirements facilitate the handling and 
checking of papers, as well as their collection and distribution. 


. In classes where much exercise material is needed for drill or practice, 


valuable class time can be saved by having mimeographed or dupli- 
cated copies ready for distribution before class. The teacher may 
waste much time by dictating material or placing it on the blackboard 
to be copied by the students. If possible, blackboard exercises should 
be placed on the board before class time. 


. All visual materials used for class instruction should be so displayed 


that all students can see them easily and benefit from their use. If 
the regular seating interferes with satisfactory observation, seats 
should be changed temporarily or some satisfactory adjustmont made 
in the display of materials. 5 


. Students should be taught to handle all materials carefully and 


quietly and to be courteous and helpful to one another in cafrying 


out any plan for working together. 


Handling Classroom Activities. The one general principle that applies to 
handling of classroom activities is that there should be freedom to саг 
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forward effectively those activities essential to the attainment of the objectives. 
In other words, whatever devices or regulations are used, they should con- 
tribute to the efficiency of the classroom activities. Certain routines may be 


- necessary- to prevent confusion and waste of time and effort, but they should 


not formalize activities to the point that they stifle initiative and creativeness 
or prevent growth in social adjustment and self-control. Only those routines 
should be employed that are needed to make the working conditions of a 
particular class most effective, and students should understand that this is 
the objective. The following practices are generally accepted as good pro- 
cedures. 


ә ° 


1. Work should begin promptly. The bell is the signal for all students 
to be in their seats ready for work. If the teacher fails to begin 
work promptly, students get into the habit of wasting time instead 
of getting ready to work. In the resulting confusion, disciplinary prob- 
lems аге apt to arise. To avoid such difficulty, the teacher should stop 
all other work and give his undivided attention to starting the period 
promptly and vigorously. This produces a favorable atmosphere for 
learning and encourages an interest in the work. 

2. In conducting class discussion, the teacher should insist that all stu- 
dents give attention to the work at hand. Whether a student should 
stand or sit while contributing to the discussion depends on the situ- 
ation and the objectives. The same considerations apply to the practice 
of raising hands to secure permission to speak. This practice may 
be desirable in large groups, where it would otherwise be difficult 
for a student to enter a discussion or ask questions without inter- 
rupting someone else. If students raise their hands, the teacher or 
leader can more readily direct the discussion and allow everyone an 
opportunity to express himself. During study periods, it is desirable 
to have students raise their hands, because individual needs can then 
be attended to quietly, without unnecessary distraction of others. 
The best practice is not to have a fixed rule that hands must be raised 
before anyone may speak, but to get students to maintain a high 
student courtesy. However, if some students attempt to monopolize 
the discussion or will not allow other class members an opportunity 
to answer questions, it may be well to insist that everyone raise his, 
hand for permission to speak. Ў ° p 

3. In conducting class exercises in which all students are to participate, 
routine practices should be established to lessen the need for special 
directions. For example, if students are to write out certain ex- 
ércises to be handed in, it should not be necessary each time to tell 
the students to usé a whole sheet, to write only on one side, to folti 
the papers, and to put the name of the subjéct, datë, and their names 
on the outside, if these are the desired forms. Some of these practices 
should be standard routine, which all follow as a matter of course, 

4. In certain types of activity uniform practice may well be followed „ 
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For example, in giving Teports, students should stand before the class 
as a matter of course. In classes where the blackboard is used fre- 
quently for illustrative work or Practice exercises, students may well 
be assigned regular places to work each time. Confusion is prevented 
and time saved if students know where to go immediately without 
needing special directions every time. 

5. In classes involving special types of activity, routine may be of value 
where it lessens confusion and saves time. For example, in a cook- 
ing class students may be required to attend to certain duties before 
Proceeding with other work, certain regulations may be necessary in 
getting and handling supplies. 

. There should ‘be as much freedom as possible to make the class 


е 


effectiveness of learning activities, but can be a source of disciplinary 
Problems. Well-adjusted routine is an aid in keeping attention 
upon the work of the period. Е | 
7. Students should be taught not to“allow the entrance of visitors or 
supervisors to distract them, Work should continue without inter- 


with the visitor. School regulations should prevent the interruption 
of classwork except when it is very necessary. 


Frequently, if teachers are: aware of desirable standards and requirements 
they can Secure changes that hardly seemed possible, by suggesting their im- 


of a classroom, 


Immediately at the beginning of every period. the teacher should give at- 
tention to the adjustment of lighting, heating, and ventilation, so far as they 
are under his control, to make working conditions as Satisfactory as possible 


A large percentage of teachers work in buildings where they must as- 
sume considerable responsibility for heating and ventilation, especially 
where windows must be used to regulate these conditions. At the time 


- 
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classes change, teachers should give special attention to the regulation cf 
the heating and ventilation. If building conditions permit,‘ this may 
be a time to let in some fresh air. Care must be taken not to allow 
extreme changes that might make students uncomfortable or endanger 
their health. The lighting needs constant attention, because the teacher 
alone must regulate this by means of the shades and the artificial lights, 
except in a few very modern buildings. 


During the class period the teacher should note the changes in lighting, 
heating, and ventilation that need to be made to keep working conditions 
normal and thereby facilitate the learning activities. If changes must be made, 
there sHould be as little interference as possible with the classroom work. 


Only in buildings equipped with modern self-regulating heating and 
ventilating systems is the teacher relieved of the responsibility for main- 
taining comfortable working conditions. In such buildings the teacher 

~ should note any failure of the systgms to work properly and report such 
difficulties promptly. Ordinarily, the teacher must note changes in 
temperature and the need for ventilation, and learn to make the necessary 
adjustments as a matter of routine so that there will be a minimum of 
interference with the classwork. The teacher should learn the require- 
ments of each room he uses and form the habit of keeping a check upon 
them. 


The seating should be arranged to give each student at his seat the best 
possible lighting and the clearest view of the blackboard, maps, or other visual 
materials that may be used. 


Teachers should know what constitutes satisfactory lighting. In some 
classrooms students near the windows may have adequate light, while 
those farther away do not, unless artificial lighting is used. In such 
rooms, all students in small classes might well be seated where they 
will have adequate natural lighting, unless conditions make other ar- 
rangements necessary. In some rooms, certain blakboards cannot be 
used satisfactorily because of the glare of lighi from the windows. Such 
conditions should be studied to determine possible remedies; the right 
use of shades and artificial lighting may overcome these difficulties. 
Teachers should not stand near windows cr between windows while 
directing classwork because this compels students to look toward the 
strong light in giving attention to the teacher. Left-handed students 
should bec seated to give them as favorable lighting as possible. Some 
locations in a room are better than others for the display of maps ancl 
other visual materigls used during the class activities. The color of the 
ceiling“ and walls is an important factor in proper, classroom lighting. 
Artificial lighting should be of the indirect type, although translucent shades 
are approved when combined with indirect lighting. Lighting conditions 
on a dark day are different from those on a bright day; and conditions 
in different parts of a building vary at diffcrent times of the day. All « 
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these facts indicate the importance of studying the lighting needs of each 
тоот as they vary from period to period and day to day. It is suggested 
“that every school make use of a light meter to measure the adequacy of 
the lighting under these different conditions, 


The seating should be adjusted to the needs of the students and, as far 
as possible, should be arranged in an orderly, efficient, and attractive way. 


It is desirable to have fairly large classes seated alphabetically. The 
alphabetical arrangement facilitates certain routine procedures, but it may 
be equally important to change a few seats to make desired adjustments 
to satisfy physical needs. These requirements can be met if seats are 
movable and adjustable, Nearsighted students or students who are hard 
of hearing may need to have seats near the front of the room.” Some 
students cannot work effectively if seated near certain companions. 
Movable and adjustable seats are one of the best means of adjusting 
seating requirements to the physical needs of students and providing for 
other needs at the same time. Many modern classrooms are equipped 
with chairs and tables adapted to adjustment for the particular activities 
needed for the classes. 


Provisions should be made for the adequate display and use of classroom 
equipment, books, maps, apparatus, and so оп. 


Classroom management is more efficient, and the teaching more ef- 
fective, when proper provisions are made for the display and use of 
teaching equipment and materials. Classroom management is much 


see what they should see. Such conditions give rise to disciplinary prob- 
lems, inattention, and lack of interest. 


The teacher should give careful attention to the care and use of the class- 
room bulletin board in order to keep it neat and attractive in appearance: 


ness and artistic workmanship. Display material should be changed 
regularly in order to stimulate and maintain interest. Notices should 
be neat and should be displayed in an orderly manner, Old „notices 
should be removed when they have served their purpose. Some teachers 
secure the co-operatiow of their Students in taking care of bulletin 
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boards and planning displays. However, the teacher should exercise 
tactful supervision of the bulletin-board displays. 


Neither teacher nor students should wear excessive clothing during the ents 
period. It should be removed and placed where it will not interfere with the 
effectiveness of the classroom activities. 

The teacher should at all times encourage healthful student postures. 
The teacher himself should set the example in this respect, because example 
is one of the most important influences in creating desired attitudes. 

The teacher should maintain high standards of neatness in workmanship 
and in the physical appearance of his classroom. He should endeavor to instill _ 
in his students favorable attitudes in these respects and a pride in keeping 
their rooms attractive and in good order. 


Ideals and standards of neatness and orderliness come through favor- 
able experiences. Leadership on the part of the teacher can create pride 
in keeping a room attractive and neat in appearance. Students prefer to 
work in such rooms, Chairs should be left in good order for the next 
class, floors kept free from paper, blackboards erased, books and equip- 
ment put away, maps returned, and so on. If materials or equipment 
are used regularly from day to day, arrangements should be made to 
place them where they will not interfere with work of another class using 
the same room. 

Improving Working Conditions. There are a number of student practices 
that may interfere with the effectiveness of classroom work. They should be 
given prompt attention because, if disregarded, they may become major 
hindrances to effective work. 


1. Students should enter the classroom in an orderly way. If there is a 
short time before the bell rings for the beginning of class, they may be al- 
lowed freedom to move about so long as they remain orderly. Students 
who show any tendency to abuse this privilege should be stopped im- 
mediately and made to take their seats and remain quiet. Disorderly stu- 
dents should be made to understand that they may be deprived of the 
privileges the rest enjoy. 

2. Ordinarily, students should take their seats when they enter a class- 
room, although conversation may be carried on quietly. When the bell Ў 
rings, students should be іп their seats ready for work, and the teacher 
should make it a practice to begin work at once. “Those who,may not be 
in their seats when the bell rings should take them promptly and quietly. 
Such practice will prevent situations where students make a rush for their 
доот or seats after the bells ring, resulting in a general milling around 
and confusion, so that two or three minutes are lost before the class is 
ready, for work. ‘Teachers should insist upon promptness and attention 
so that work can begin without delay. Insschools where students pass 
from one room to another after bell signals, the’teacher should be ready to 
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begin work when they enter. Students can thus be stimulated to take 
„ their seats promptly so that work can begin at once. 
3. The bell at the end of the class period is a signal to end work, but 
it should not be taken as an automatic signal for the dismissal of the class. 
The students should be expected to continue with their work until dis- 
missed by the teacher. To allow students to get up and walk out of a 
classroom on the signal encourages lack of respect for teacher authority 
and school regulations. However, teachers should make every effort to 
plan work so that bell signals may be observed promptly. Jt is just as 
bad a habit to run overtime as it is to be lax about beginning on time. 
4. Students should not have on hand unnecessary books, papers, or 
other materials which hamper the classroom activities. If students must 
bring other books and materials with them, some provision should be 
made for placing them out of the way, so that they will not interferé with 
classroom activities. Such regulations should be so arranged as to prevent 
confusion in handling these extra materials. 
5. Students should not be allowed to indulge in activities that distract 
the work of the class, such as talking’in an undertone; chewing gum; play- 
ing with objects such as pencils, books, papers, or trinkets; or making 
unnecessary noises such as squeaking chairs, tapping with feet-or pencils, 
and so on. These practices are distracting and wasteful of class time. 
When these occur, it should be sufficient to announce that such practices 
are distracting and that everyone will be expected to refrain from doing 
anything that hinders classwork. If the students insist upon continuing 
with any of these activities, then they become disciplinary problems to be 
Ра with. Such practices should not be allowed to interfere with class- 
work, 
6. The matter of communication or whispering between students pre- 
sents another problem in classroom management. It is best not to have 
a standard regulation for all classrooms. The requirement should be 
governed by the types of classroom activities, with the general under- 
standing that communication should rot interfere with the activity 
being carried on. In many classes students should have little need for 
any communication except for an occasional brief request of suggestion. 
Avoidance of unnecessary communication should be viewed as a com- 
mon courtesy that will promote effective classwork. The old-time rule of 
forbidding all communication, on penalty of punishment, was bad be- 
cause it was necessary to punish all offenses or the rule would be inef- 
fective. Further, the teacher had to be constantly on guard to catch of- 
fenders. This resulted in unfortunate friction between teachers and stu- 
dents over trivial matters. Students should rather be encouraged to help 
make classroom conditions favorable for the work being carried on. 
During tests, for obvious Teasons, students should be taught to avoid all 
communication, except by permission, when something is needed that 
will in по way influénce thè test results. 
7. Such practices as waving the hand, snapping the fingers, or other 
noisy methods of attracting attention should be discouraged by the 
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teacher. A shake of the head or a look of disapproval will usually dis- 
courage such practices, but it may be necessary to tell students to stop 
them. Here again students need to be taught to observe standards of 
courtesy in their classroom relationships. The teacher is necessarily the 
leader in establishing and maintaining desirable relationships. 


THE RELATION OF TEACHING TO ADMINISTRATION 


The Kinds of Responsibilities Teachers Share. As a prospective teacher 
your first concern naturally would be to know how to handle the problems 
you expect to meet in the classroom. However, as a matter of course, every 
teachereknows that the organization and administration of a high-school 
educational program involves many other problems besides those directly 
telated to classroom instruction. The entire school program contributes to 
the educational development of the students. That is the reason we have 
broadened the term curriculum to include all of the experiences of the stu- 
dents under the direction of the school. And that is the reason the teacher 
should accept the fact that he shares in the responsibility for the success of 
the entire school program as well as for his classroom work as a teacher. 
Important as the work of each individual teacher is in contributing to stu- 
dent development, we must remember that the combined efforts of the 
whole staff are of paramount importance in creating and maintaining a whole- 
some environment in which the teachers can work to best advantage. 

To help prospective teachers to see the bearing of this point of view upon 
their success, it seems desirable to discuss briefly the scope of the school’s 
administrative problems and the teacher’s responsibilities concerning them. 
While the extent of his responsibilities will depend upon the circumstances 
in a particular school and the contract under which he is working, professional 
ethics should prompt the teacher to be sincerely interested and co-operative in 
sharing with other teachers any responsibilities for the successful handling of 
the school’s problems. While the school administrators are primarily те- 
sponsible for the successful administration of the entire school program, 
they must depend upon the classroom teacher to help with many of them. 
In fact, in many respects the faculty is equally responsible for the successful 
administration of the school. In view of this fact, more and more adminis- 
trators are now asking their faculties to share in determining school policies 
and practices. This is an attempt to find through co-operative effort the best 
solutions to those problems for which they share responsibility. 

Tke practice of asking teachers to share in determining administrative 
practices to be followed in a school has been referred to as the democratic 
philosophy of school ‘administration. The older. philosophy has been referred 
to as the autocratic philosophy, under which thé administrator determines 
all of the regulations and practices to be followed and expects the teacher to 
co-operate faithfully in carrying them out. This older philosophy was based 
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upon the principle that the person who is held responsible for the successful 
administration of the school should have the right and the duty to determine 
the conditions for which he will be held responsible. The change in philosophy 
has come about because we recognize the role of the teacher in the successful 
administration of many school problems; consequently, he should also share 
in determining the regulations and practices that are most likely to be suc- 
cessful. The beginning teacher, however, must recognize the fact that school 
administrators will differ greatly concerning the extent to which teachers 
should share in determining school policies, regulations, and practices. He 
must expect, however, that the teachers will be called upon to share in 
some measure the responsibilities for carrying on school activities and the 
administration of the school. For these reasons, the prospective teacher 
should become as fully acquainted as possible with these problems. ; 

The Scope of Administrative Problems. Unless the teacher has stopped to 
analyze them, he may not realize the great variety of problems he will be 
called upon to help with in addition to those directly related to his class- 
room teaching. Since the teacher is a°member of a working group, perhaps 
we should list first those problems that have to do with personal staff re- 
lationships. These include particularly his work with administrators, super- 
visors, and other faculty members. Then there are other school employees 
including nurses, attendance officers, secretaries, custodians, and so on, 
with whom the teacher must co-operate. If we were to think in terms of 
extraclass duties, we would find that someone, usually one of the teachers, 
has to sponsor or supervise study halls, lunch hours, social events, inter- 
scholastic and intramural activities, home rooms, clubs, assembly programs, 
and so on. Then there is supervision of the building and halls throughout the 
day. But this is not all. If the school program is to function to best advantage, 
teachers must share, to some extent at least, in the guidance program, one 
of the most important aspects of the modern school program. 

It should be evident from this enumeratidn that planning and organization 
are essential to the successful administration of the school program and that 
the faculty of a school must work wholeheartedly to this end. This means that 
there must be faculty Meetings, committee meetings, conferences, and indi- 
vidual effort to attain a smoothly functioning program. Moreover, it includes 
more than the co-operation of the high-school faculty. All individuals and 
agencies that are concerned with the program—students, parents, business- 
men, community organizations, community facilities, and any others—must be 
considered so that their possible contributions may be used to best advantage. 
Ideally, the school is a community enterprise that requires the highest» type 
of leadership and educational engineering. The board of education and all 
employees hired by them are responsible to the people for the kind of 
educational program (ће? community enjoys. What more important job 
could there be! > 
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THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITIES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Working with the School’s Administrators. The high-school principal (in 
the smaller systems it might be the superintendent of schools) is the ad- 
ministrator who is primarily responsible for the successful administration 
of the high-school program. Consequently, the teachers and other school 
employees are expected to work with and assist him in carrying out all 
activities deemed essential-to the administration of the high school. In many 
school systems these relationships are covered by policies adopted by the 
board of education. In the absence of any such policies, the teacher should 
__ assume that he is to co-operate to the best of his ability in supervising or 

sponsofing any special school activities assigned to him in accordance with 
his contract. In this respect the teacher should know before he signs a 
contract what will be expected of him, and if he is to have special duties, 
these should be specified in the contract. Otherwise, he must expect to share 
in the duties customarily assigned to teachers in that school. As has been 
pointed out previously, he may be a$ked to share in a great variety of duties. 
The extent of his participation in determining school regulations and practices 
will depend in large measure upon the administration’s philosophy of ad- 
ministrative functions. 

A good administrator will recognize the rights and privileges of his faculty, 
but some teachers, unfortunately, seem to think only of their prerogatives and 
are forgetful of their responsibilities. While teachers are justified in expect- 
ing a fair consideration of their rights, and under some conditions may find 
it necessary to make emphatic protests in defending them, real progress is 
usually made through co-operative and amicable consideration of differences 
regarding policies and practices The teacher should exert himself to this end. 

Unfortunately, the most desirable working ‘conditions are not to be found 
in all schools, though the teacher may reasonably expect fairly favorable 
working conditions in most schools. These include a limited class size (ap- 
proximately 30 students per class), a limited total student load ( 150 stu- 
dents per day), free time for planning during the day (5 to 6 periods of as- 
signed duties per day), and a reasonable work week (44 to 45 clock hours 
per week). However, in many schools it is impossible to maintain such favor- 
able conditions because the school administrator finds it very difficult to control 
some of these problems. This limitation нра ‘also to the’ problems of 
salaries and extra duties. 

While thé philosophy of equal pay for equal services is sound in principle, 
it 1 still not applied in many salary schedules.. In many school systems 
elementary teachers čo not receive salaries comparable to those paid to high- 
school teachers. There are other factors that have to be considered if schools 
are to secure and hold well-qualified teachers. Even in schools that profess 
to recognize the justice of equal pay for equal services, it has been found 
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necessary in order to staff their schools adequately to offer bonuses to mar- 
ried men and other teachers with dependents. These teachers maintain that 
such bonuses are justified because the single salary schedule discriminates 
against the teacher who has family responsibilities. This is a controversial 
question that the prospective teacher must try to consider impartially. The 
practice of giving bonuses to teachers for special work that goes beyond 
their regular teaching job is followed in some schools. Bonuses may be given 
for such work as coaching a class play, directing a glee club, or sponsoring 
some club activity. This is an unfortunate practice and may have pernicious 
effects because it lowers the morale of a school faculty where all teachers are 
supposed to share responsibility for the entire school program. "Тһе teaching 
load should be the basis for adjustment of salary differences, and all extraclass 
responsibilities should be included in determining such teaching loads. 

There is another problem that teachers often fail to appreciate. This is 
the importance of co-operation in carrying out promptly and carefully ad- 
ministrative regulations or special requests for information and help. Failure 
to observe administrative regulations often hinders effective administrative 
procedures and may cause trouble for others as well as make extra work 
for fellow staff members.. Reports and records shoiild be filled out promptly 
and accurately. Failure to be on time for scheduled duties or shirking extra 
duties when someone must assume them illustrates lack of professional 
responsibility. The school administrator should exercise tactful leadership 
in maintaining good working conditions, but the teacher shares in the re- 
sponsibility of helping to maintain faculty morale through proper co-operation. 

Working with Supervisors. Supervision of instruction is concerned with all 
problems bearing upon the improvement of instruction. In each school some- 
one has the responsibility for such supervision. In the smaller schools the 
administrator is apt to be the only supervisor the teacher will have. In larger 
schools there may be special supervisors, or the head of each department may 
have the responsibility for Supervising the teachers in his department. Since 
the objective of supervision is the improvement of instruction, every teacher is 
duty-bound to co-operate with his supervisors to that end. Here, too, agreeable 
Personal relationships are of paramount importance and the beginning teacher 
can profit considerably by, wholehearted co-operation with his supervisors. 

Classroom visitation by the supervisor is one of the most fruitful means of 
improving instruction. Such visits should be followed by conferences to dis- 
cuss possible points of improvement. The teacher should ask for criticisms and 
suggestions. If possible, the teacher should consult his supervisor previous to 
visitations and ask for suggestions concerning desired provedures and methods 
of conducting classroom activities. If a rating blank or check list is used for 
observations, the teacher might express the desire to check himself or his work 
for the sake of planning improvement. In some schools teachers are furnished 
self-rating blanks; in others teachers have been asked to co-operate in devising 
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such a blank. Good supervisors are a great help to teachers, but in many 
schools there is little time for constructive supervision. In some schools the 
teachers must not be surprised if they are restricted in their attempts to put 
into practice new ideas they have learned in college. In such cases, the teacher 
should abide by the judgment of his supervisor until changes can be effected 
through conference and study. 

Many schools now hold preschool clinics, conferences, or workshops de- 
signed as in-service training programs to help improve the functioning of the 
whole school program. These vary in length from a couple of days to a whole 
week, and teachers are required to attend. In some schools this is counted as 
a part of the year’s work for which teachers are employed and paid. In addi- 
tion to teachers’ meetings, group and individual conferences, many schools 
make use of bulletins and handbooks to help in the administration and super- 
vision of the school. The good teacher will be alert to profit by every means 
possible to improve his instruction and his personal relationships with the 
school staff. 

Working with Fellow Teachers. Getting along with people is an important 
factor in one’s success. But for a member of a teaching staff, it is not just a 
matter of getting along with other members of the faculty, important as that is. 
The staff has a common interest in the welfare of the school. Anything that 
affects the welfare of the staff may seriously affect the welfare of the school, 
and vice versa. A teacher may have personal problems that other members of 
the staff can do little about, but teachers should not hesitate to offer sympathy 
and a helping hand when they may help some teacher to cope with a discourag- 
ing difficulty. Unwarranted criticism may have just the opposite effect. The 
motive back of all criticism should be a spirit of helpfulness and the desire for 
improvement. Adverse criticism should be made only to the person criticized 
or to a superior, with the understanding that a full explanation will be given 
later. Teachers should refrain from criticizing school policies except in faculty 
meetings or conferences where such topics may be the subject of discussion. 
Adverse comments or insinuations regarding the work of a predecessor or the 
teacher of a previous class or grade are unprofessional. However, when cor- 
ruption and dishonorable practices are known to exist, they should be fear- 
lessly reported to the proper authorities. 

Sharing Certain Duties. It seems important to reiterate certain points 
teachers are apt to ignore because they are so much concerned with their own 
teaching problems. While it is extremely important that a teacher succeed in 
his own teaching, we have tried to show the significance of other problems that 
can affect the work of the whole school, and may indirectly affect the success 
of each individual teacher. Among the problems ‘that teachers should not 
neglect or forget about are the following: é 


1. School committees play an essential part in ‘determining now many 
school problems should be handled. Study and research are essential 
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, to the solution of many problems. It follows that teachers should be 
willing to serve on such committees and should contribute their best 
efforts when called upon to serve. 

2. The selection of textbooks is a very important part of curriculum- 
making and teachers should share in this responsibility. Usually this 
is a committee assignment, which requires a knowledge of textbook 
analysis and curriculum content. Teachers should be prepared to 
share in this responsibility. 

3. Adequate class records are essential to the proper guidance of stu- 
dents. Teachers should not only keep accurately the records re- 
quired by the administration, but they should in addition keep any 
other records that appear to be essential in counseling (ће? students. 

4. Since every student organization should have a sponsor, a teacher 
should be prepared to sponsor some activity, preferably one in 
which he is interested. Only under exceptional circumstances should 
a teacher be sponsor of an activity he is not well qualified to handle, 
and the administrator should avoidəmaking such an assignment. Stu- 
dents should have the benefit of well-qualified direction, but it is 
equally important that the teacher should not be put in a position 
where he may receive unwarranted criticism because of his lack of 
ability to supervise the activities properly. 

5. Staff members should be willing to share in the responsibility of 
welcoming and orienting new staff members to a school. This is not 
only a courtesy, but it is a means of building a wholesome spirit of 
good will and friendliness in faculty relations. 

6. Staff members will find that sharing wholeheartedly in tne social 
activities planned by the staff for the staff will be a source of personal 
enjoyment and satisfaction, as well as a means of improving their 
Personal relationships with their colleagues. 


Some Realistic Considerations. We wish to close these notes on miscella- 
neous problems with a few words of caution.” The beginning teacher should 
remember that he is a beginner. He should remember that he must as tactfully 
as possible fit into the teaching situation where he finds himself. He may be 
fortunate enough to get into a school system where new ideas are welcomed 
and where the administration is alert to the latest advances in administrative 
procedures and in methods of teaching. But the beginning teacher also may 
find himself in’a school where conservative practices are still in effect. He may 
find a static curriculum and traditional Tequirements in force. He may find 
conservative administrators and little democracy practiced. He may find some 
faculty members who indulge in unprofessional practices. He may find the 
teachers using the traditional textbook method of teaching With little considera- 
tion for the educationa} needs? of the Students. These and other practices 
weighed against his college pPeparation may make him wonder what course he 
should pursue. Like an individual entering any other profession, he will have 
to think through his problems and chart his own course of action. If he under- 
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stands and believes in modern educational practices, he can be a good teacher 
even in a conservative situation. In a more favorable situation he will find 
teaching a stimulating and enjoyable experience. 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1, What are the principal types of problems a teacher must consider in planning 
classroom management? Why are these important? 1 

2. What is meant by routine in management? What activities should be rou- 
tinized? To what extent? Explain. 

3. What suggestions are given in our text for handling classroom activities in 
generel? Eyaluate the different suggestions. 

4, Summarize the suggestions made by our text concerning the regulation of 
physical conditions. Evaluate the different suggestions. 

5. Evaluate the suggestions made in our text for improving working conditions. 
Would you make any changes in these suggestions? What would you add? 

6. Outline the principal administrative duties with which teachers are expected 
to help. Why should teachers be expected to share in these duties? 

7. Which of the suggestions regarding co-operation with the school administrator 
appear to be most valuable for a beginning teacher? Justify your answer. 

8. Summarize briefly the suggestions made in our text for working effectively 
with fellow teachers. 

9. Summarize briefly the kinds of duties, according to our text, that require co- 
operative effort by staff members. 

10. What are the implications to be drawn from the suggestions presented under 
“Some Realistic Considerations”? Make a list of them. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Guidance Problems and 


| Disciplinary Control 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF GUIDANCE 

The Purposes of Guidance. The ultimate purpose of a good guidance 
program should be to help students acquire the understandings, abilities, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations necessary to act intelligently and effectively in dealing 
with the problems of everyday life. Some would call this acquiring the capacity 
for self-guidance. No doubt many would say that our present educational 
program is intended to accomplish this purpose. However, a study of present 
school practices, and the evidence of a lack of desirable adjustment on the part 
of many high-school graduates, should convince us that we are not meeting 
the needs of youth as well as we might. The purpose of guidance is to help 
students with their personal problems. Guidance does not solve these problems 
for them; it is a means by which the teacher and the counselor help the student 
to find his own solutions. А 

There is another purpose in providing a planned guidance program in а 
school. While the ultimate aim is self-guidance, it remains a fact that students 
are continually,facing many personal problems. They often demand immediate 
attention if students are to make the best adjustment possible, at least for the 
time being. A specific problem may not be solved immediately, but the student 
can be helped to work out the solution eventually. , Counseling is thus a means 
of helping students to help themselves. Through the right kind of guidance, 
students grow in the ability to solve their own prablems, thereby achieving the 
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ultimate purpose of guidance—self-guidance. Obviously, the kind of guidance 
and-counseling program that а school has to offer is an important factor in the 
realization of this end. 

In many respects good teaching is related to guidance. We might well say 
that guidance should be an integral part of teaching. There are, of course, 
many guidance problems with which the teacher cannot deal in the classroom; 
hence a guidance program should provide for attention to these problems 
through the help of special advisers or counselors. However, the classroom 
teacher plays an important role in handling many guidance problems. While 
we cannot expect him to be a specialist in this field, he should understand the 
modern philosophy of guidance and the techniques and procedures employed, 
so that he can share effectively in handling different problems that arise. 
Equally important, he should possess the spirit and enthusiasm of the guidance 
convert. З 

Functions of Guidance. Before turning to a discussion of the role of the 
classroom teacher in a guidance program, it seems desirable to Jist the essential 
functions of guidance so that the prospective teacher will be helped to gain an 
understanding of modern concepts of guidance. 


= 


‚ Guidance is for all the students of a school. All students have prob- 

lems, though some, it is true, need much more help than others in 

solving their problems. Every student should have all the help the 
school can give him. Fortunately, many common problems can be 
handled through group techniques. 

Guidance promotes self-realization. One function of guidance is 

to make each individual student realize that a good educational foun- 

dation provides the basis for his own fullest development and future 
success. It should help give him a purpose in life. This concept 
serves to make our teaching more student-centered. 

‚ Guidance is a constructive process. Good guidance will help the stu- 
dent to plan and live the kind of life best suited to his potentialities 
and his probable opportunities in life. It should inspire the student 
to make the most of his opportunities. 

. Guidance trains judgment and promotes initiative. Good guidance 
provides for planning and executing in which the student has the re- 
sponsibility for making decisions. It teaches the student the im- 
por ene of an intelligent, unbiased approach in solving one’s prob-* 
ems. 

5. Guidance is concerned with the whole personality. Good guidance 
is concerned with whatever problems affect the development, success, 
and happiness of the student in school and in later life. It shoùld 
help the student to develop as fully as possible—physically, mentally, 
emotionally, aestheticaily, socially, and morally. | 

6. Guidance anticipates student needs. Good guidance anticipates 

future student problems and is planned to aid each student in meet- 
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ing future needs instead of waiting until some crisis arises. Such 
guidance goes hand in hand with good teaching. © 


These seem to the writer the primary functions of guidance. They should 
constitute the basic tenets of the classroom teacher, the administrator, and the 
specialist or counselor in planning and carrying out a guidance program. 


THE SCOPE OF GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Since guidance is concerned with helping students solve their personal 
problems, it seems advisable to list the kinds of problems students have in 
school. This classification will help the classroom teacher to determine in what 
ways he gan actually share in handling these problems. 

Types. of Guidance Problems. Inventories of the kinds of problems stu- 
dents report suggest that these problems fall into five general groups. In many 
cases, they can be treated as group problems; in other words, many of these 
problems can be planned for in advance and provided for by means of group 
guidance techniques. The following sgems to be the most practical classifica- 
tion of student problems: 


1. Educational guidance problems—those which primarily concern stu- 
dents’ scholastic success in high school or future schooling. 

2. Vocational guidance problems—those which concern the choice of a 
vocation, preparation for vocation, getting a job, and success on the 
job. 

3. Personal guidance problems—those which concern intimate, personal 
difficulties that beset and worry students. Naturally, these may be 
very closely related to and affect the solution of other problems they 
may have. 

4. Health guidance problems—those which concern family and com- 
munity health and safety, as well as personal health and safety. 

5. Social guidance problems—those which concern students’ social re- 
lationships. These relationships can produce a wide variety of prob- 
lems—how to win friends; what to do and how to act in certain situ- 
ations; how to get along with people, especially with parents; how 
to satisfy certain emotionalized needs, such, as feeling that you are 
approved by the group, that you belong, ‘ahd so on, 


The classroom teacher plays an important role in dealing with all of these 
problems. Some of them are largely in the teacher’s hands. Certain problems 
he cannot solve alone, but in many such cases the counselor needs his assistance 
and wholeheafted co-operation. In some cases the counselor or specialist can 
handlé the problem alone. In setting up a guidance program, a school should 
provide every student with an adviser to whom he can go when he has a prob- 
lem he wants to talk about. The size of the sch6ol willedetermine to a large 
extent the type of program to be used. In the srfall school the classroom 
teacher necessarily becomes a student adviser ‘as well, to the extent of his 
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capabilities. Other advisers should be available to take care of those problems 
requiring more training and experience than the average classroom teacher can 
be expected to have. This raises the question regarding the types of problems 
the classroom teacher should be prepared to handle. 

Provisions for Guidance in the Small School. It is quite generally agreed 
that in the small high school, at least, the guidance program should be inte- 
grated with the regular work of the school, so that teachers can share more 
effectively in carrying on the different phases of guidance. Certain kinds of 
guidance problems can be assigned to particular teachers or counselors, but 
many problems can be shared by all the classroom teachers in accordance with 
the plans set up by the school. The diagram on page 485 shows an organiza- 
tional framework that can be readily adapted to any size of school owany set 
of plans for handling all guidance problems. At the beginning, a guidance 
program should probably be limited in its scope, but it can be expanded when 
the school feels it can manage a larger program effectively. The following sum- 
mary shows the scope of plans needed for a well-rounded program. This out- 
line will also give the prospective teacher’a better idea of the guidance problems 
with which the classroom teacher should be prepared to help. 


1. Educational Guidance—Problems for the School: To provide plans 
for: 
a. Satisfactory guidance during registration 
b. Orienting new students to the school 
c. Helping students to formulate an educational plan and to assist 
them to modify and develop their plans from time to time 
4. Teaching students how to study and offering guidance in handling 
study problems 
е. Teaching students how to use the library effectively 
f. Helping students to acquire information about institutions of higher 
learning or other schools in making their future educational plans 
g. Securing desired information about students to be used by the 
school for guidance purposes 
2, конон, Guidance—Problems for the School: To provide plans 
ог: 
a. Giving students a perspective of occupational fields 
b. Helping students determine their vocational interests 
с. Helping students to gain needed information about occupations 
in which they are especially interested 
d. Helping students analyze their abilities, aptitudes, and personal 
qualifications for various occupations > 
e. Helping students to learn about training opportunities and facilities 
in schools giving vocational training ў 
f. Helping students find jobs and rendering follow-up services to 
those who need help on the job 
3. Personal Guidance—Problems for the School: To provide plans for: 
, a. Personal and individual counseling 
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b. Helping individual students with their study and work problems ° 
с. Helping individual students with various personal problems 
d. Helping individual students with personality problems 
е. Helping maladjusted students overcome their difficulties 
4. Health Guidance—Problems for the School: To provide plans for: 
a. Giving health information essential to the guidance of personal 
health habits and healthful living 
b. Giving information and training in safety and first aid 
c. Counseling and training to overcome physical defects and other 
handicaps 
d., Helping students to determine their health status and needs 
е. Givifg information and counseling on sex education 
5. Social Guidance—Problems of the School: To provide plans for: 
a. Giving information and counseling on social conduct 
b. Giving training in social etiquette 
с. Organizing and directing a social program for the school 
d. Providing for personality rating and counseling 
e. Building a desirable school spirit and counseling on citizenship 


This brief outline of student problems offers ample evidence that the guid- 
ance program should be an integral part of the educational program of the 
school. In view of the nature of the problems outlined, there appear to be 
three means by which the school can help students develop their potentialities 
to the full. These are (1) the curriculum, (2) individual counseling, and (3) 
group guidance. The very nature of the problems requires that the classroom 
teacher share extensively in carrying out the plans in these three areas. Since 
teaching and guidance go hand in hand, it is essential that the teacher receive 
training in guidance procedures and techniques to enable him to share effec- 
tively in the guidance program. Another point to be emphasized is that any 
guidance program should be based upon the needs of the students in the 
school concerned. Obviously, this requires the collection of adequate data, 
whether it be for guidance work in the curriculum, for individual counseling, 
or for group guidance, and the teacher should be prepared to use the tech- 
niques and devices that will serve to achieve the desired ends. 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE a 

The Nature of Individual Counseling. Individual counseling is a procedure 
by which a eounselor attempts to help an individual solve some personal 
problem. It is usually a face-to-face meeting or conference, during which the 
counselor uses various techniques to guide the individual in his efforts to 
solve his problem. While the counselor may use either directive or nondirec- 
tive techniques, certain procedures are used in most Counseling situations. The 
counselor should help the individual to take the following steps: 8 


1. Determine the exact nature of his probleme 
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>, Gather information related to himself or the problem that will aid in 
planning a solution of his problem 

3. Consider possible solutions of his problem 

4. Decide upon an acceptable solution and to start working it out 

5. Carry on the plan, with necessary modifications from time to time, 

to attain a desirable solution 


Individual counseling has sometimes been referred to as the heart of the 
guidance program; the preceding summary gives a fairly clear picture of the 
scope of this phase of guidance. While the classroom teacher should be pre- 
pared te act as a counselor of individual students, the range of their problems 
(see outline on page 482) should make it clear that counseling is &nly one 
aspect of a good guidance program. ? 

The Nature of Group Guidance. Many guidance problems сар be handled 
through the use of group guidance techniques. The term “group counseling” 
is often used, but the term “group guidance” seems more appropriate. Prob- 
lems in which students have a common interest or which affect the welfare of 
the group and which are not too personal in nature can be handled effectively 
through group techniques. These include problems in the work and study 
areas, vocational guidance, health problems, and social problems concerning 
use of leisure time, hobbies, family relations, civic relations, and so on. But 
when we are concerned with intimate personal problems, only individual 
counseling will serve. Such problems must be considered in private; there 
must be a feeling of trust and confidence in the counselor before the student 
will be willing to “open up” to get at the facts and the truth concerning his 
problems. This cannot be accomplished in a group situation. However, group 
guidance may be a means of orienting, informing, and interesting students re- 
garding various guidance problems so that they will seek individual counseling 
if it is available. Further, group guidance techniques may be an effective means 
of gathering data that can be used later in individual counseling. Thus group 
guidance may be a very important factor in the success of a guidance program. 
Here again, the teacher will find that group guidance techniques and’ good 
methods of teaching go hand in hand. 

Preparation for Sharing in a Guidance Program. The purpose of the pre- 
ceding résumé was to give the prospective teacher an overview of (1) the pur- 
poses and concepts of guidance, (2) the kinds of problems that need to be 
dealt with in a guidance program, (3) the areas of a guidance program—the 
curriculum, individual counseling, and group guidance, and (4) the two main 
aspects of guidance procedure—individual counseling and group guidance. It 
should be evident that a guidance program is not something to be superimposed 
upon an educational prograni. It should be an integral part of the educational 
program. Good teaching has always been concerned with guidance, but the 
new emphasis upon guidance during the last twenty years has stimulated the 
modern school to use better methods and techniques in meeting student needs. 
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Modern concepts of guidance have helped to improve the methods of dealing 
with individual students and groups. All in all, the modern philosophy of 
guidance has helped to improve our methods of teaching and working with 
youth. 

If a teacher is to be prepared to share in a guidance program, he should have 
taken at least one good course which covers the general aspects of guidance 
outlined in the preceding survey and includes special training in the principles 
and techniques of counseling and group guidance. Further training is essential 
if the teacher desires to specialize in any of the fields of guidance or aspires to 
become a counselor or director of guidance. 

A good course in guidance should contribute greatly to a teacher’ under- 
standing of school problems and his ability to handle them. Such a course 
should help develop a better appreciation of the needs of students and the ways 
of dealing with those needs. Acceptance of the philosophy of guidance helps to 
bring about a better working relationship between teacher, students, and 
parents. It offers a new approach to all the old problems that were tradition- 
ally treated rather authoritatively by both teacher and administration. It 
emphasizes the importance of co-operation in the selection of techniques and 
‘procedures that will best solve the problems which concern the school, the 
students, and the parents. It challenges all concerned to study these problems, 
though leadership still comes from the school. If the teacher is to be prepared 
to do his share in solving these problems, he must have had well-rounded train- 
ing in the field of guidance. 

The next division of this chapter discusses the application of the guidance 
philosophy to classroom disciplinary problems. Many schools have reported 
that guidance techniques in counseling and group guidance have provided the 
best means of handling disciplinary problems and easing the tensions that had 
existed previously. 


o 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 


The Nature of Good Classroom Discipline. Investigations show that one of 
the chief causes for the failure of teachers is the inability to maintain satisfac- 
tory working conditions and good discipline in the classroom. This shows how 
imp^rtant it is for teachers to study disciplinary problems, so that they will 
understand tne nature of such problems and the possible ways of dealing with 
them. It is an interesting fact that what is considered good discipline in one 
school may be considered poor discipline in another, and a teacher’s disciplin- 
ary ability will very likely be judged accordingly. For this reason it is decidedly 
worthwhile for teachers to become familiar with the changes of viewpoint in 
recent years concernirg the nature and function of school discipliné. Careful 
study and extensive readivig will show why there are at present conflicting 
opinions regarding what good disciplinary practices are, what discipline is for, 
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and what it does to a child. This will also give teachers a better understanding 
and appreciation of so-called “modern” disciplinary theory and practices. 

The oldest theory of discipline, with which present generations are probably 7 
most familiar, may be called the “deterrent theory.” The purpose of discipline, 
according to this theory, is to prevent disorder so that learning activities may 
be carried on most effectively. In the past, the usual deterrent was some form 
of punishment, which, through fear of pain or other dissatisfaction, kept the 
student from committing any acts that might interfere with the school regula- 
tions. Further, the consequences of such acts served as a deterrent to others 
who might otherwise commit the same offenses. Through the use of appro- 
priate deterrents, the teacher could thus maintain fairly orderly working con- 
ditions. 

While thjs theory, if intelligently applied, may enable a teacher to establish 
good working conditions, it fails to meet the essential purposes of good dis- 
ciplinary practice, in the light of our present knowledge of child develop- 
ment. Furthermore, this theory is subject to certain dangers and limitations 
when it is put into practice. In the first place, the teacher is apt to use 
the most easily applied deterrent—that is, some kind of punishment that the 
student fears because it is painful or because it brings so much dissatisfaction 
that he prefers to observe the regulations rather than suffer the consequences 
of violating them. If the punishments produce results, this method of dis- 
ciplining is likely to be continued. The real danger is that the teacher may 
overlook the effect of such disciplinary measures on the student. The teacher 
may be able to maintain order, but the restraint thus forced upon students 
may produce unfortunate attitudes that will result in unsocial or antisocial 
behavior as soon as students are released from the restraint of the schoolroom. 

Recognition of the limitations and dangers of a theory based upon repres- 
sion led to the development of another concept: school discipline should be 
a means of improving the conduct of students by creating favorable attitudes 
toward acceptable conduct and a desire to co-operate in establishing favorable 
working conditions in school. This theory puts emphasis upon getting stu- 
dents to accept the reasonableness and importance of standards in behavior 
that promote effective working conditions and that contribute to personal, 
and social welfare. Accordingly, emphasis is placed upon the development of 
desirable personality and character traits. When“students fail to conduct 
themselves as good citizens of the school community, reinedial measures are 
considered of primary importance in bringing about the desired adjustment, 
although certain deterrents may be necessary for immediate control of a 
school situation. е 

On the basis of knowledge gained throughethe stydy of child psychology, 
educators point out that good disciplinary practice should not be satisfied with 


deterrents and remedial measures, but should go on to consider the causes 
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of social misbehavior or maladjustment and to remove the causes wherever 
possible. This marks a recognition of the fact that much undesirable conduct 
is the natural result of unfortunate environmental influences. Proper at- 
tention to the removal of these causes, wherever possible, and the choice 
of desirable environmental influences can lead to a positive growth in desirable 
behavior. Many serious disciplinary problems undoubtedly result from 
lack of attention to the factors that cause them. 

The Functions of Classroom Discipline. We may now summarize the func- 
tions of classroom discipline, as modern disciplinary theory conceives of them, 
and, in the light of these functions, define the nature of good classroom dis- 
cipline. The functions of school discipline may be enumerated as follows: 


1. To create and maintain conditions in the classroom that will further 
the activities necessary to attainment of the desired objectives 

2. To create favorable attitudes toward the establishment and main- 
tenance of conditions essential to effective work in order to further 
the accomplishment of the class objectives 

3. To create favorable attitudes toward the development of self-control 
and co-operation as valuable personal assets in meeting and fulfilling 
the responsibilities of everyday life; and to create an appreciation of 
the fact that every individual member of society shares a responsibility 
for the welfare of that society, in school as well as in later life 

4. To create favorable attitudes toward authority where authority is 
necessary for the welfare of the individual and of society; and to create 
favorable attitudes toward the ideal that the interests of the individual 
should be advanced in a way considerate of the welfare of all 


If these are accepted as the functions of discipline, good discipline must 
be measured in terms of the attainment of these functions, and discipline 
that fails to fulfiii any of them is inferior to discipline that does. This is the 
ultimate goal, to be sure, but it sets a desirable standard, and it prevents the 
acceptance of superficial external conditions as evidences of good discipline. 
For example, a teacher through threat of punishment may maintain good 
order during a class period, so that learning activities are carried on very ef- 
fectively. Such a class can give all the appearances of effective discipline, yet 
the teacher may accomplish little in fulfilling any of the other functions of 
discipline. Use of some’deterrents, as а temporary measure, may be con- 
sidered good discipline, but it would not be satisfactory as the only means 
of discipline. ° 

The Results of Good Discipline. Good discipline ultimately brings growth 
in self-control, willing acceptance of responsibility, ready compliance with 
school regulations, and, earnest effort to profit from schoolwork ahd other 
school activities. Evidence pf good discipline will be seen in the willing at- 
tention of students to their work when they should be working, and orderly, 
Cour Rots conduct in keeping with the situation when they are not working. 
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They should perform the classroom work with evident interest and enthusiasm 
and without need of restraint by the teacher. There should be a wholesome 
class attitude, free from student-instigated disturbances, and the room should 
be quiet enough to permit all students to work effectively. 

These conditions admittedly represent an ideal, which the classroom 
teacher cannot be expected to reach independently of the rest of the school. 
The classroom situations are only parts of a larger whole; thus many dis- 
ciplinary problems in the classroom result directly from school situations. 
It would appear then—and only casual study is needed to substantiate this 
—that good discipline is essentially a concern of the entire school. The 
classr8om teachers should not be expected to bear more than their pro- 
portionate share of responsibility for the discipline of a school. Good dis- 
cipline results in desirable and acceptable behavior and in wholesome living. 
It represents a way of living, not merely compliance for its own sake. 

It cannot be expected that the ideal standards presented here will be at- 
tainable for all students at any one time. The growth in self-control, the at- 
tainment of desired attitudes toward appropriate conduct in school, and the 
acceptance of desirable ideals of conduct are matters of development, a part 
of the education of youth, Individuals are bound to differ in their educational 
development in these respects as in the acquisition of knowledge and abilities. 
Consequently, we must expect various kinds of disciplinary problems to arise 
from time to time until students gain the necessary self-control to carry on their 
schoolwork effectively without restraint. For complete understanding, we 
must consider the kinds of disciplinary problems that arise and the causes of 
the different problems. 

Types of Classroom Disciplinary Problems. In the discussion of disci- 
plinary problems it is customary to make some kind of classification of the 
types of problems teachers will meet. No one classification is entirely satis- 
factory because, whatever thé basis of classification, other aspects of the 
problems must be considered in dealing with them. For example, it is custom- 
ary to classify types of disciplinary problems according to the kind of mis- 
behavior involved, because the acts themselves are the disturbing element. 
In other words, the activity itself has to be controlled if disturbances are to 
be eliminated. The important factor, however, is the cause underlying the 
activity. As observed previously, good discipline seeks to rensove the causes 
and establish favorable attitudes toward desirable behavior. From this point 
of view itis helpful to classify disciplinary problems according to causes. 
While such a classification is important, it does not offer immediate help to 
the classroom teacker in attempting to solve disciplinary problems, because 
the teacher must deal with the overt acts, and he, must begin with them. 
This does not mean that he should ignore causes. Rather, in dealing with 
disciplinary situations, he should seek the causes in order to be able to handle 


the situations more intelligently. * Ад 
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Another aspect of disciplinary problems needs consideration in the attempt 
to classify and study such problems. This is the relationship of the indi- 
vidual student to the social situation. Many classroom problems have their 
origin in the fact that there is a social setting and the offenses are offenses 
because they affect the work of a group. Other offenses are almost wholly 
the outgrowth of some maladjustment of personality, and the individual dis- 
ciplinary problems that result bear little relationship to the social setting 
of the classroom. Such cases may or may not give rise to more general dis- 
ciplinary problems in the class. For these reasons it seems desirable, in 
classifying disciplinary problems, to distinguish between those that should 
be dealt with as group problems and those that should be dealt-with 4s indi- 
vidual problems. 2 


1, Group Problems (involving individuals and the group) 
A. Petty Offenses 
a. Inattention, resulting from different causes 
b. Whispering, causing inattention or disturbance 
c. Several students talking at once 
d. Uncalled for laughter and giggling 
е. Playing with objects, distracting attention from work 
f. Aimless activity 
g. Foolish remarks 
h. Annoying others, punching, pinching, pulling, and so on 
B. Aggressive Disorder 
a. Throwing paper, chalk, and so on 
b. Planned or intentional disturbances to cause commotion and 
hinder work 
c. Intentional discourtesy, defiance, refusal to obey 
d. Refusal to work 
2. Individual Problems (primarily concerning individuals instead of the 
group) 
A. Occasional Minor Personal Problems 
a. Cheating, lying, stealing 
b. Fits of anger, profanity 
c. Impertinence, discourtesy 
‚В. Moré Serious Problems Due to Maladjusted Personalities 
a. Fhe stubborn student who refuses to work 
b. The irresponsible student who shirks or does the unexpected 
с. The morose student who behaves in a sullen and suspicious 
manner igi 
d. The deceitful student who lies, cheats, апд о on 
e. The vicious student who engages in aggressive antisocial 
conduct ” 


It should not be inferred from this classification that petty offenses and 
aggressive disorders are never traceable to individuals with maladjusted per- 
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sonalities. They often are, but petty offenses and even aggressive disorders 
also may occur within groups of perfectly normal students. These offenses 
may be the natural outgrowth of other difficulties, which properly should be 
dealt with as group problems. The individual problems need individual 
treatment; many of them may not be serious problems, so far as the group is 
concerned. In fact many of these individual problems can and should be 
handled so that they will not precipitate group problems. For example, the 
stubborn student should ordinarily be dealt with in such a way that a class- 
room disciplinary situation is avoided. Yet the problem is not solved in this 
fashion. Good discipline seeks to bring about normal, desirable behavior on 
the part of all students. 

There are other disciplinary problems with which schools must deal, but 
they are beyond the scope of this discussion. However, good classroom dis- 
cipline will be an aid in dealing with such problems, since it assists in build- 
ing favorable attitudes toward desirable conduct and self-control. In addition, 
there are other behavior disorders, not primarily associated with problems 
of discipline, to which the school shduld give attention because they may be 
more detrimental to the development of a balanced personality than minor 
disciplinary offenses committed against the school. Among these may be 
included daydreaming, fears, hyperactivity, seclusiveness, shyness, truancy, 
feelings of inferiority, and so on. 


THE CAUSES OF DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


In planning the treatment of disciplinary offenses, it is desirable to know 
their causes, Furthermore, acquaintance with the probable causes of various 
disciplinary problems should enable the teacher to prevent their occurrence 
in many cases by regulating or changing conditions that might otherwise 
give rise to such problems. The old maxim, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” applies here. The causes of disciplinary troubles may, 
very practically, be classified a$ student factors, teacher factors, classroom 
factors, and administrative factors. 

Student Factors. Many disciplinary problems are directly traceable to 
personal factors that keep students from making or maintaining satisfactory 
adjustment to learning situations in the classroom. Some of the personal , 
factors are largely physiological, such as bad health, physical defects, nervous 
instability, and lack of self-control. While these difficulties in themselves may 
be largely responsible for unsatisfactory conduct in classroom situations, they 
are apt to ba associated with a lack of social adjustment. In other words, the 
social maladjustment, which manifests itself in undesirable behavior, may have 
its roots in some physical handicap. At the secondary level, a large per- 
centage Gf the cases of social maladjustment undoubtedly can be traced to 
environmental causes. Many of these problems will have resulted from un- 
tortunate influences that have continued for years. Since little can be done, 
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as a rule, to change such environmental conditions, the problems present 
a real challenge. Many of them are really problems for the school, not for 
the classroom alone. Frequently, a knowledge of the probable causes will 
enable the teacher to help the student more effectively in making desired ad- 
justments, but maladjusted personality should not be an excuse for tolerat- 
ing conduct that continually disturbs the learning situation for a class. Those 
who cannot adjust themselves to the requirements for good group work 
have no right to disturb the students who are trying to learn and who want 
to learn. Individual study must be made of each student who thus becomes 
a problem in order to determine the best means of preventing unfortunate 
disciplinary trouble and to help the student make satisfactory adjustment 
to school requirements. These are guidance problems and need attention 
as such. a 
Teacher Factors. Often the causes of disciplinary trouble are to, be found 
in the teacher’s lack of some personal quality or in his lack of training. 
An interesting study by Barr reveals marked differences in the personal 
qualities of good and poor teachers.! “Good teachers possessed various 
desirable attributes to a far greater extent than poor teachers—notably, energy 
and vitality, self-control, desirable personal relations with students, sincerity, 
good speaking voice, sense of humor, and courteousness. Poor teachers, on 
the other hand, were observed to possess a considerable number of negative 
personality traits. While the characteristics of good teachers were not desig- 
nated as qualities of leadership in Barr’s study, they are the qualities that 
are essential to effective leadership. Since the teachers in the “poor” group 
were rated consistently lower in discipline than the good teachers, it is 
reasonable to assume that lack of these qualities, along with certain weak- 
nesses in their teaching, accounts for disciplinary troubles. This conclusion 
is supported by other studies which indicate that poor leadership and lack 
of initiative and resourcefulness probably account for much poor discipline. 
Classroom Factors. Certain classroom factdérs have a direct bearing upon 
the frequency of disciplinary difficulties. Conditions that interfere with the 
ability or the desire of students to attend to work make it difficult for them 
to acquire an interest in the work. Genuine interest in certain work often 
develops only after students have engaged in study or learning activity for 
some time. This may require sustained voluntary attention to the work until 
it becomes interesting. Some students may never find the work particularly 
interesting, but they may have motives of their own for being attentive. Where 
interest is lacking and students find it difficult to give voluntary attention, 
disciplinary troubles are likely to arise, because vigorous, healthy students 


1. A. S. Barr, Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performance of Good 
and Poor Teachers of the Social Studies, Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ш., 1929. 7 
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are not likely to remain passive. We may conclude, then, that certain class- 
room factors have an important bearing upon discipline problems, primarily 
because they interfere with attention and prevent the establishment of genuine 
interest. 

The particular classroom factors to which teachers should give attention 
because of their bearing upon the problem of discipline are: heating, lighting, 
and ventilation; seating of students and organization of routine; choice of 
curriculum content and organization of classroom activities; facilities for 
work; and attractiveness of the room. Little more need be said about the 
establishment and maintenance of favorable conditions of heating, lighting, 
and ventilation. It is obvious that students will find it hard to pay attention 
if such*conditions are unfavorable. Interest is bound to lag when one is 
physically uncomfortable, and there is a temptation to do something to 
relieve the gension. Students soon become restless and begin to fidget and 
communicate; one thing leads to another until disciplinary trouble results. 
Certain students cannot sit side by side without being stimulated by certain 
personal elements to give attention to something else instead of the work at 
hand. These things often take their attention to such an extent that they 
cannot become absorbed in the classwork; that is, they cannot become 
genuinely interested. Poor organization and management of routine afford 
the same opportunities for interference with attention and interest. 

Poor judgment in the selection of curriculum content and classroom 
activities has a definite bearing upon the attention and interest of a class. 
This sets the stage for disciplinary trouble; many teachers, however, possess 
a personality strong enough to overcome any difficulities that may arise when 
students lag in their interest. Lack of proper facilities for desired classroom 
activities makes it difficult for teachers to maintain classroom decorum. 
Lack of suitable textbooks, reference materials, apparatus, and so on, by 

_ limiting the types of activity that may be carried on, makes it equally dif- 
ficult to establish desirable motives and provide a chance for the growth 
of genuine interest. It is no wonder that the outmoded textbook-recitation 
procedure was beset with disciplinary troubles. Another factor, about which 
no data have yet been gathered, is the attractiveness of the classroom. If 
we grant the major premise of this section—namely, that any factors that , 
affect attention to work or the establishment of genuine interest indirectly 
affect the discipline of a class—then even the attractiveness of*a classroom 
probably affects discipline problems in certain respects. At least the at- 
tractiveness ЪЁ a room may have a very wholesome influence upon the re- 
ѕронѕіуепеѕѕ of students, thus affecting attention and interest. 

Administrative Factors. Many teachers struggle daily with classroom disci- 
plinary problems that clearly originate in unfortunate administrative regu- 
lations or practices. Laxity in enforcing school reglations creates unfavorable 
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attitudes toward promptness, observance of regulations, respect for teacher 
authority, and personal responsibility, which will be reflected in classroom 
conduct. Such regulations are commonly determined by the head of the 
school, although the responsibility for their enforcement is shared by the 
entire faculty. 

Lax regulations concerning tardiness, attendance, and make-up work 
make it difficult for teachers to control the very students who are most apt 
to cause disciplinary trouble. The granting of special privileges that permit 
students to get out of class from time to time under various pretenses 
lessens the possibility of making classwork effective and hinders establish- 
ment of classroom morale. Interruptions of classwork—for example, calling 
-students or teachers to the telephone, calling a teacher out for conversation 
or questioning, calling students out to run errands, allowing other teachers 
to take students out of class to work on something else, sendjng special 
announcements to be read in the middle of a class period—all take attention 
from the work and interfere with the efforts of the teacher to make the work 
effective. Students come to look upon sme of these practices as a good way 
to get out of work. Thus an unfavorable attitude toward the value and im- 
portance of schoolwork is built up. Under such circumstances the odds are 
against students’ becoming genuinely interested in schoolwork, because other 
interests are more steadily fostered. It is no wonder that teachers must 
struggle with disciplinary problems under such conditions. 

Certain practices of administrative officers often throw an undue burden 
on the classroom teacher. Thorough co-operation with the classroom teacher 
is needed to lessen classroom disciplinary problems. If students know that they 
will get prompt and just treatment of their case, but little sympathy, when 
they take their problems to the office, they are not apt to go looking for 
trouble. Conferences with teachers to help them with their problems should 
lessen the difficulties they will encounter. On the other hand, if teachers are 

* thrown entirely on their own responsibilities, ànd students feel that “going to 
the office” is of little consequence, the disciplinary problems of the teacher 
are apt to be increased, Criticism of a teacher before students is another 
unfortunate practice that adds to the burdens of classroom discipline. While 
the classroom teacher must “stand on his own feet” in handling his dis- 
ciplinary problems, the writer has observed numerous instances of disciplinary 
trouble where the head of the school was much more to blame than the classroom 
teacher. In some cases these difficulties were the result of poor administrative 
regulations and practices that created a spirit of indifference to schoolwork, 
Students then felt that almost anything was all right if they could “get away 
with it.” Under such circumstances, only teachers with, strong personalities 
can maintain satisfactory working conditions in their classrooms, #4 little 
progress can be made towasd realizing the ideals of good discipline until a 
wholesome school spirit is created. 
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% 
HANDLING DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 

Removing the Causes. The old saying, “Forewarned is forearmed,” is a 
good one for the teacher to keep in mind. With his knowledge of possible 
causes of disciplinary problems, the ieacher should strive to eliminate as 
many of them as he can in order to remove occasions for inattention and 
disturbance. Naturally, he should give attention first to those causes for 
which he might be mainly responsible. These include a large number of 
contributing causes like those discussed in the preceding sections which he 
can do something about. Student factors will have to be given attention 
later, a¢ the problems arise. Administrative factors affecting classroom dis- 
сіріпе may be handled through co-operative group action, but in some 
schools іе сап be accomplished without administrative initiative. 

Adapting Treatment to Offense. When disciplinary problems arise, they 
should not be ignored but should be dealt with in accordance with the nature 
of the offense. If the class as a wholé is disturbed, then the problem should 
be dealt with at once, but if only one or two students are concerned and few 
are disturbed, it may be better to treat the problem privately outside of class. 
All problems, however, should be dealt with in such a manner that the slass 
is not continuously subject to disturbances, The class situation should be 
treated as a working situation for the group, with regulations imposed only 
for the purpose of enabling all to work to best advantage; consequently, all 
are to be expected to observe the regulations, and those who cause disturbances 
or are inattentive and waste time must expect to lose their privileges and 
make up the time wasted. 

When minor disciplinary problems arise, the teacher should try to control 
them with as little disturbance of classwork as possible. Often a look of dis- 
approval or a shake of the head will stop incipient disturbances. It may 
be necessary to speak directly to #' student, telling him what to do. Sometimes 
it may be necessary to ask the entire class for attention and then state 
pleasantly but firmly that all need to give attention so that the work can go 
on effectively. Disorders should not be allowed to continue, but in dealing 
with disciplinary problems the teacher should avoid a show of anger. Do not 
make a “scene” over disturbances; this is what some students enjoy and 
strive to bring about. If the teacher appears undisturbed and treats the mat- 
ter as of no consequence except that it interferes with the work, students get 
little satisfaction out of trying to create disturbances. With matters taken 
care of temporarily, the teacher should see to it, through personal conferences, 
that those students who have caused trouble promise to conduct themselves 
properly im the future. А & 

Aggressive disorder must be dealt with тоге pasitively and aggressively. 
The personal conference (heart-to-heart talk), has proved its value in the 
Majority of cases, but students must be dealt with tactfully. When put on 
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their honor and their own responsibility, most students will try to do better 
if they have promised to do so. It may be necessary to resort to certain 
very positive deterrents in addition to personal conferences if students are 
aggressively bent on causing disturbances. Loss of privileges, detention, 
isolation, sending from class with definite work to do, and loss of class at- 
tendance privileges may be resorted to. In the last case, with proper co-oper- 
ation from the administrative staff, aggressive disturbers can be controlled by 
the definite understanding that any student who does not try to do his work 
or who is a disturbing influence will lose his privilege of attending class, 
which carries with it, of course, loss of other privileges and even positive 
penalties. In other words, the student bears the responsibility fos being 
removed from class. He then becomes a delinquent so far as his work and 
standing in school are concerned. The administration of a school should not 
shirk its responsibility by forcing a teacher to put up with a student whose 
aggressive behavior interferes with classwork. Both teacher and students are 
entitled to undisturbed study conditions. 

Disciplinary problems that are rooted in personality maladjustments must 
be treated as personal problems. These cases require patient and pains- 
taking treatment; desired results will likely come slowly, if at all. Personal 
conferences should be planned and arranged for when they are necessary or 
when they are opportune, even though there may be no particular disciplinary 
problem at the time. The treatment must be adapted to the student concerned. 
The student may be stimulated to take a special interest in the classwork, 
may be given special responsibilities, may be granted special privileges, and 
so on. The aim is to remove or counteract the cause or the trouble and to 
create a favorable attitude toward schoolwork and a desire to improve. 

Desirable and Undesirable Means of Discipline. It is quite customary to 
make lists of desirable and undesirable means of discipline, but such a 
classification may be quite misleading, because what is desirable under certain 
circumstances may be undesirable under others, However, some disciplinary 
measures may generally be considered good, and others of doubtful propriety 
at any time. The following classification is merely suggestive: 


1, Good or Desirable Measures 
a a. Personal conferences (making use of counseling-interview tech- 
nique—confidential talks) 
b. Suggestions regarding the importance of maintaining good working 
conditions з 

. Requesting students to do something definite (about conduct) < 
. Depriving of privileges 
. Giving students specific responsibilities У О 
Changing seats (to get students away from influences they cannot 
resist or to bring them more directly under teacher influence) 
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g. Sending from class with definite work to do—followed by con- 
ferences 
h. Conference with.parents and student 
2. Less Desirable Measures (may be effective under some circumstances) 
‚ Detention 
Demerits (doubtful) 
Assigning tasks 
Sending student to principal (depends upon school regulations) 
Deprivation of class privileges (suspension from class—depends 
upon school regulations) 
f. Reproof before class 
£ Deferred penalty 
3.* Poor or Ineffective Measures (undesirable) 
a. Sarcasm 
b. Making threats 
с. Enforced idleness 
d. Forced apology 
е. Punishment of group for offense of a few 
4. Inexcusable Measures ( negative in effectiveness) 
a. Ridicule or rebuke 
b. Scolding 
c. Personal indignities (calling names, pointing out personal weak- 
nesses or defects, using humiliating remarks, and so on) 
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Corporal punishment does not appear in this list because at the secondary 
level the classroom teacher should never resort to this form of punishment, 
If corporal punishment is to be administered at all, it should be done by the 
administrative authority of the school, and then only as a last resort. Few 
schools tolerate such punishment because it is of little value as a corrective 


measure. 
° 


AIDS TO CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 

Student Activities. There are many factors that may contribute indirectly 
to the improvement of school discipline and consequently to better classroom 
discipline. In fact they may become very in‘luential factors. Students 
should be encouraged to participate in extracurricular activities, as wel! as 
school government. Other beneficial activities are Assembly programs, the 
school paper, home-room programs, community programs, school exhibits, 
and so on. Participation in these activities can be made a matter of interest 
and¢pride, and can raise school spirit and morale to a high level Through 


. co-operative efforts of teachers and students codes of conduct can be formu- 


lated and maintained. Disciplinary problems then begome offenses against 
the school and contrary to the accepted standards ofcbehavior. In some schools 


disciplinary problems are dealt with by student.representatives, who ne 
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the appropriate punishment or disciplinary measures. In these schools student 
opinion or school spirit backs the enforcement of good order. The success 
of such plans depends upon creating the feeling that what the school is doing 
is important and worthwhile. The majority of students in such schools have 
attained the ideals of good discipline, by achieving self-control and favorable 
attitudes toward desirable conduct and constituted authority. 

Teacher Attitudes. Much depends upon the teacher’s manner in dealing 
with students. Two teachers may use the same methods and devices in 
organizing and directing classwork, but the ways in which they deal with their 
students may spell success for one and failure for the other. While teachers 
must learn much through their own experience, the experience of sucaessful 
teachers should be very helpful to the beginner. The following practices have 
proved of sound and practical value. 


a 


1. Show the right kind of interest in your students and the school. 

a. Greet students with a smile and a friendly word wherever you 
meet them—in the classroom, in the halls, on the street. 

b. When the opportunity occurs, chat informally with students about 
their interests, but do not treat them as pals or allow personal 
familiarity. 

с. Show a genuine interest in a student’s schoolwork—in his other 
classes as well as your own—as well as in any problems the student 
cares to discuss informally. 

d. Praise student achievements, including personal, team, or group 
accomplishments, when they deserve praise—be a booster for the 
school and its representatives. 

Be genial and affable when students seek help or advice; offer 

suggestions and give as much aid as you feel you should or have 

time for, but let students carry the responsibility. 

2. Keep a good balance between dignity and familiarity; never be dis- 
courteous or flippant in speech or action in dealing with students. 

a. Always be sincere in speech and manner, 

b. Be careful in promising what you can and will do; make your 

students feel that your word is to be trusted, 

с. Be particularly careful that your relations with students of the 
opposite sex are always courteous and dignified. Women teachers 

^. should not “date” high-school boys nor accept them as beaux on 
special occasions. Men teachers should not “date” high-school 
girls. They should make special efforts to be courteous in all their 
relationships with high-school girls. . 

d. Dress and behave in a manner becoming a mature individual; р 
away childish things, but avoid а long face. Make yourself attrac- 
tive in dress apd personal habits. 8 

е. Be genial and friendly in dealing with all Students, yet maintain 
a dignified reserve—avoid gossip and discussion of questionable 
topics with your students. 


е 
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3. Promote a wholesome attitude toward and interest in the aims and 
work of the school. ° 
a. Do your share їп promoting school functions and activities. 

. Aid in developing a desirable school spirit and favorable attitude 
toward schoolwork by promoting confidence and good will between 
teachers and students. Do not criticize the work of other teachers 
or gossip about them before your students. 

4. Strive to build a reputation for being fair, sincere, and reasonable. 

a. Be absolutely fair in all that you do and show that you are ready 
and willing to make amends if you have made a mistake or have 
misunderstood; then practice what you preach; 

b. Give students an Opportunity to present their side of any affair, but 

edo not argue with students. State your point of view and then de- 

cide what is to be done, or take the matter under advisement and 
then act later. Let students know you intend to act according to 
уойг best judgment when you decide. Then decide as fairly as you 
can. \ 

с. If matters are not especially igiportant or crucial, do not hesitate to 
give a student the benefit of any doubt. 

d. Accept students’ explanations at their face value and let them know 
you expect them to deal with you as they want you to deal with 
them. However, do not be blind; in important matters find out the 
truth by careful confidential investigations of other sources. If 
you have been deceived, handle the case promptly and positively 
in a way to prevent recurrence. -~ 

е. Avoid dealing with students in any way that will make them feel 
that they are being humiliated, mistreated, or dealt with unfairly. 

5. Conduct your work so as to avoid the possibility of disciplinary 
trouble. 

a. Plan all matters of classroom management to make working con- 
ditions as favorable as possible and work out a practicable plan for 
handling routine to avoid disturbances from this source, 

b. Plan classroom activities ‘so that all students will be busy all of the 
time; idleness invites trouble. 

с. Take a position in the classroom that will give a direct view of each 
student. Standing before the class so that the blackboard and 
illustrative material can be used easily is a decided advantage. 
With a class under control, a teacher may sit part of the time. 

d. Be on your guard continually to detect any signs of lack of interest} 
discontent, or misbehavior. Try to stimulate an interest in the work 
through proper motivation and deal with any misbehavior in its 
initial stage; minor matters, however, may well be ignored if they 

€ do not interfere with the work and are not likely to be repeated. 
Do not be a watchdog; make the classwork appear to be the all- 
important matter before the class. « ‹ 

е. Keep in mind, when there is mischief, that students who create 
disturbances may not be the instigatorg of the trouble. 
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f. Call upon students who do not pay attention or who begin to be 
disorderly and ask them to recite or to perform some definite, con- 

> crete task, 

g. Do not let any disturbances disconcert you before the class; control 
them temporarily through necessary admonitions and by getting 
the attention of all on the work at hand. Then if you feel that such 
trouble is likely to occur again, quietly contact individual students 
who may be the troublemakers and settle the matter through 
personal conferences at an opportune time. Avoid advertising these 
conferences as “bawlings out.” 

h. “Adapt your treatment of students to fit the individual; give words 
of encouragement and praise where they are appropriate; caution 
other students, give definite warnings to some, tell others what you 
expect them to do without question, and have heart-to-heart talks 
with those who need such counsel. Р 


Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. According to our text, what are the important purposes of guidance? 
2. Summarize briefly the basic functions of 
such concepts important? 


3. Summarize briefly the kinds of guidance problems with which students need 


help. What is the basis for such a classification? 


4. What problems does the school have in planning a guidance program? What 


is meant by an integrated guidance program? Explain. 


5. What are the three chief means a school can use in carrying out an integrated 
7 guidance program? Why must the teacher share in such a program? Illustrate. 
6. Why is counseling an important part of a guidance program? Of what does 
counseling consist? List the steps. Why is training for this essential? Explain. 
7. Why should the teacher be interested in studying discipline problems? What 
Teasons can you give for studying the theories of discipline? How might such 


a study be helpful? Illustrate. 


8. Summarize the essential points of the different theories of school discipline, 


Evaluate these theories. 


9. Evaluate the functions of discipline set forth on page 488 of our text. What 


would you add or change? Why? 


10. Outline the types of classroom disciplinary problems given in our text. Why 


should it be helpful to consider such a classification? In what ways? 


11. Summarize the causes of disciplinary problems. Why should it be helpful to 


consider such a classification of causes? In what ways? 


12. Evaluate the Suggestions relative to the prevention and treatment of discipli- 


nary problems. What Suggestions would you add? 


13; Outline the desirable and undesirable means of discipline. Why is corporal 
punishment not included in the list, according to our text? Evaluate the point 


of view expressed. 


14, What do you think of the suggestions in our text regarding “Aids to Classroom 
Discipline”? Does your observation bear out the points of view expressed? 


Ilustrate. , 


15. Evaluate the Suggestions concerning the techniques to be employed in fandling 


classroom problems and working with students. 


Г 
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CHAPTER 22 


Community Relations and 


? Growing Professionally 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


When a teacher accepts his first teaching job, he will be primarily con- 
cerned with what he is to teach and the conditions under which he is to work 
in the school, because these will seem to be the most important factors 
in achieving success. While a teacher’s success depends very much upon 
how well he handles his job in the school, community relations are also an 
important factor. It is not merely a matter of fitting into community life, 
important as that is. There аго a number of important problems relative 
to community relations that the teacher should consider. ft the first place, 
every school has its public-relations problems and the teachers share in 
these problems, whatever they may be. A good public-relations program 
is essential to the successful administration of an efficient school, and the 
teachers play an important role in such a program. Furthermore, the better 
a teacher knows and understands the community, the easier it will be to nfake 
desired adjustments and to avoid unfortunate mistakes. An acquaintance with 
the parents through participation in community organizations and activities 
may pave the way for helpful school and community relationships. Then, too, 
confmunity resources may be very valuable assets in teaching a class and in 
carrying gut a school“program. Finally, one’s personal relations with people 
in the community may be either a source of satisfactidn or the reverse, and 
this has a bearing upon one’s ability to work dilectively. All in all, the 
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various aspects of community relations may, either directly or indirectly, make 
the difference between success and failure in one’s school work; hence it seems 
iraportant to consider the subject here. 


A SCHOOL PUBLIC-RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Purposes of a Public-Relations Program. Perhaps we should consider first 
of all, why a public-relations program is important. A well-planned public- 
relations program is needed to make sure that the people in the community 
have the desired and correct information about their schools, so that they 
can act intelligently in helping to provide and maintain the best possible 
schools in the community. While it is the responsibilty of the administrative 
leaders of a school to promote such a program, there are many reasons why 
the teaching staff has an interest in, as well as a responsibility for, such a 
program. P 

The chief reason for a public-relations program is to secure the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of the public in carrying on the educational 
program of the school. This support can only be secured if the public is fully 
informed and in sympathy with the school’s program. In recent years two 
factors have made a good public-relations program imperative in large 
school systems and in most others as well. The first of these is the great 
increase in school enrollments during the last three decades, accompanied 
by new demands upon our schools to meet present-day needs. Apparently 
the public has not understood this problem well enough to be ready to meet 
the need for more teachers, more school buildings, improved teaching 
facilities, newer méthods, and so on. Then, too, within the last ten years 
there have been many unwarranted attacks upon the public schools that 
have confused the nublic regarding facts about which they were not informed. 
Some of these attacks have been made by organizations and individuals that 
have profited by the sale of literature and contributions secured from certain 
enemies of the public schools, as well as from well-meaning people who were 
deceived into believing they were defending the public schools from unde- 
sirable practices or subversive influences. Some of these Organizations have 
been listed as subversive by the Attorney General of the United States. 
Others appear to have been Organized rackets whose promoters were opposed 
to or had little interest in public education. In addition to these organizations, 
indjviduals and groups in various communities in different sections of the 
United States have beer Very critical of various aspects of the public schools. 
These criticisms have covered such issues as what should be taught, methods 
of teaching, finances of the schools, management of the schools, and so on 
The favorite question has been “What’s wrong with the schools?”; and, the 
usual conclusion has been that something is radically wrong. Some of these 
criticisms have been made by well-meaning people; others have been sinister 
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attempts to satisfy personal grudges and ambitions. Some critics, no doubt, 
have been sincere in their criticisms, but many of their charges have not been 
substantiated by the facts, while others are controversial and cannot be settled 
by charges and countercharges, which prove nothing. The public needs the 
facts, which must come from the schools themselves. It seems important 
that every teacher, and especially every prospective teacher, should be in- 
formed regarding the agencies and people that have been attacking our 
schools, so that they can help refute unwarranted attacks and, what is 
equally important, help to improve our schools. Pertinent references on this 
subject are listed at the end of the chapter. 

While many of the charges directed against school systems have been 
disproved, апі many people have become aware of the systematic attempts 
to discredit the public schools, no school administrator or faculty can afford 
to run ‘the risk of having a school program discredited through failure to 
keep their community informed regarding the objectives and achievements of 
the school. A good school program will justify itself through its results, but 
the work of the School is often hindered because of criticisms resulting from 
misinformation or lack of information. The old adage, “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” certainly holds true here. Not all criticism 
can be forestalled, and deserved criticism should be welcomed; a public that is 
kept well-informed through reliable sources is not as likely to be misled by 
rumor and gossip, and it will be skeptical of any attempts to discredit the 
work of the schools. A good public-relations program will also provide 
avenues for the consideration of controversial issues, but it should not be 
confused with a publicity program which seeks to publicize only matters that 
reflect favorably on the school. 

The Scope of a Public-Relations Program. Perhaps the importance of the 
teacher’s role in a public-relations program can best be shown by outlining the 
scope of such a program. This will help to indicate the situations in which the 
teacher plays a part—often an important part—not only in giving information, 
but also in creating desirable attitudes concerning the work of the school. 

One of the best summaries of the scope of a well-conceived public-relations 
program is given in Evaluative Criteria." Teachers should be familiar with this 
study, The public relations program should aim to inform the public 
thoroughly and accurately concerning the following: (1) the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the school, (2) the program of studies, (3) the student activity 
program and its objectives, (4) the library facilities “and services, (5) ће 
school staff—personnel and organization, (6) financial needs tq support the 
educational pfogram, (7) the school plant and equipment, (8) the business 
management of the educational program, (9) the school guidance program, 


1. Evaluative Criteria, Eooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1950, p. 268. У: ç 
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(10) the community organizations having relationships with the school, (11) 
ules and regulations regarding school attendance, and (12) rules and regula- 
tions concerning student conduct under school supervision. In addition, there 
is the problem of community services rendered by the school, such as the com- 
munity use of school buildings and facilities, services rendered by teachers to 
community organizations and activities, co-operation of the schools in’ com- 
munity activities or enterprises, assistance in adult education classes, recrea- 
tion, and so on. 

Means Used to Promote a Public-Relations Program. In order to inform 
the public effectively, the school must make use of many different sources and 
plan its program so that an effective job can be done through the sources 
chosen. This is not simply a problem of issuing information, Facts must be 
interpreted and questions must be answered. Conditions and needs must Бе 
shown as they are, and misunderstandings and misinterpretations must be pre- 
vented by careful explanation and illustration. In all these particulars the 
teachers play an important role and they need to be well-informed to do this 
effectively. An enumeration of the means that can and should be used іл 
putting across a good public-relations program gives further evidence of the 
important role of the teachers in the public-relations program: 


+1. Use of the personnel of the school, including students, faculty, custo- 
dians, clerks, and other employees 
2. Use of school exhibits, including “all-school” exhibits, exhibits of 
special departments, bulletins and exhibits in cases in halls and class- 
rooms, show-window exhibits in public places, exhibits on special 
occasions at fairs, in other schools, and so on 
3. Use of school events and special occasions, including all kinds of 
athletic and other extracurricular contests, all kinds of school enter- 
tainments, commencement exercises and accompanying events, pro- 
„grams before nonschool organizations, Participation in community 
parades and entertainment, Visiting days, and so on 
4. Use of newspaper publicity, including the furnishing of school news 
for publication, co-operation in furnishing data for news articles, 
providing pictures for publicity and articles, writing news articles for 
publication, advertising school activities 
5. Use of student publications, such as the school paper and senior year- 
book to describe school activities 
+6) Use of reports ор other school publications, including superintendent’s 
annual report, school bulletins, communications to parents on different 
topics, and so on 
7. Use of school, community, and youth organizations, including P.T.A., 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Future Farmers of America, Young Citizéns’ 
League, Kiwanis, Lions, commercial clubs, veterans’ organizations, 
andsoon — 3 У 
8. Use of miscellaneoys means, including American Education Week, lay 
advisory groups, radio, television, and so on 
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Planning a Public-Relations Program. The preceding outline shows the 
diversity of sources that can be used to keep the public properly informed about 
the school’s educational program and educational needs. In fact, many of these 
agencies are regular sources of information and help determine the school’s 
reputation, even though the school may not have a planned public-relations. 
program. This suggests that the first consideration in planning a public- 
relations program should be to make sure of as good an educational program 
as possible under the prevailing conditions. The board of education, the ad- 
ministrators, and the faculty must be informed as to what the school is doing 
and what are its needs. The school policies under which the school program is 
carried oyt must be clearly outlined. While the school executive should exer- 
cise leadership in getting satisfactory policies adopted, the board of education 
has final authority in the adoption of school policies. Under wise leadership, 
the faculty could share in proposing procedures and practices, since they must 
share in carrying out the educational program of the school. The larger the 
share that teachéts have in planning an effective school program, the more 
willingly they will accept the responsibility for promoting an effective program. 

A public-relations program requires very careful planning. Wise leadership 
is needed to secure faculty advice and co-operation. Such a program might 
easily be overdone and become an excessive burden upon the entire staff, in- 
cluding the administration and clerical employees. Since the regular work of 
the school furnishes certain important channels for getting information to the 
public, this medium should receive first consideration. All school personnel—. 
students, teachers, administrators, supervisors, custodians, clerks, and other 
employees—could be included in such plans. Since it is the purpose of this 
discussion to help the prospective teacher to realize the importance of, the 
teacher’s role in all school relations, and space is not available to discuss all 
phases of a public-relations program, discussion will be limited to the im- 
portant roles played by students and teachers in a public-relations program. 

In the first place, we must recognize that high-school students are old enough 
and mature enough to be reliable informants. The high-school student has 
opinions about all school affairs and he expresses his opinions. Students should 
have a real interest in the school. They should be well informed about the 
purposes and objectives of the school, should have respect for the administra- 
tion and staff, should take pride in the school program and the achievements 
of the school, and, above all, should exercise good will in promoting school 
interests. This is a large order and will not be realized without wise leader- 
ship and wholehearted co-operation on the part of the entire staff. Students 
should feel that they have a share in the program of the school, but it is im- 
portant to avoid the mistaken, sentimental notion expressed by some that the 
school belongs to the students. The school belongs to the community for the 
benefit of all, primarily as the best means of һе1рїйр society to help itself. 
Thus the school is a community investment and the students should come Ae 
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realize that they can profit most themselves by sharing constructively in the 
investment. Education may be looked upon as a right, but it also carries a 
responsibility to all of society as well as to oneself. We ought to revive the 
ideal of prudence, in the sense that it is wise during one’s youth to prepare for 
the responsibilities of adult life, which include the ability to earn a satisfactory 
living and to do one’s share to promote the welfare of society. 

Means of Improving Public Relations. The above objectives cannot be 
realized unless the faculty as a whole works on the problem and secures through 
judicious leadership the co-operation of students and parents. A new venture 
of this kind must begin slowly, and without fanfare. The school is not a 
Barnum-and-Bailey circus; and no part of the school program is’ for the 
glorification of its leaders or teachers. The following suggestions -are offered 
as the best means to start such a program. › 

First, help students to get a good understanding of the values and importance 
of a good education. 4 


This can be done through a guidance program that helps students plan 
their selection of high-school courses to meet their future needs or inter- 
ests, and also provides information regarding occupations and opportuni- 
ties in their fields of interest. High-school courses and other means can 
also be utilized. These possibilities need further investigation and study. 


Second, make each curriculum serve as far as possible the purposes for 
which it is planned. 


This can be done through studying objectives and organizing the content 
and learning experiences of courses to bring about the desired achieve- 
ment. Students should know the objectives of the courses, and there must 
be real evidence that the learning experiences are contributing to these 
objectives. This is a challenging problem. Since many traditional objec- 
tives are no longer acceptable, many teachers need to review their objec- 
tives and adapt their courses to modern-day needs. 


Third, employ the best methods and facilities in order to capitalize upon 
student participation in learning situations and apply subject matter to prob- 
lems of everyday life. 


This will help to emphasize the importance and usefulness of what is 
being leatned. Studehts must be helped to see that what is learned in 
class is of use now and in the future because life is made up of similar 
problems. In each course the teacher must constantly work with the 
thought of showing the importance in everyday life of what is being 
learned. Just telling students work is important will not be convincing; 
ae students must discern its importance because it functions in their liv- 
ing. t. 


› 
Fourth, make use of various sources (see outline on page 506) to encourage 
an curnest consideration of the work and achievements of the school: 5 
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Through these means attention can be directed to the objectives of edu- 
cation and the needs of the school. It will help all concerned to consider 
what needs to be done by teachers, students, and parents to meet the 
needs and improve the work of the school. 


While it would be possible to suggest various other means of carrying on a 
public-relations program, the writer feels that the purpose of this discussion 
has been accomplished if the teacher has been made aware of the tremendous 
importance of his part in a public-relations program. We will conclude this 
discussion by calling attention to a very helpful publication entitled “It Starts 
in the Classroom,” which should be on every teacher’s desk. 


SCOPE OF A TEACHER’S COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The Teacher as a Member of the Community. As the preceding discussion 
of a public-relations program indicates, the teacher will necessarily have many 
contacts with parents and community, organizations in working with them in 
the interests of the school. But we are also concerned with the teacher as a 
member of the community. The consideration shown to teachers varies con- 
siderably in different communities. In some communities the teachers are wel- 
comed and encouraged to participate in community life; in others, they are 
given little consideration except in their official connection with the school. It 
is heartening to report that in recent years the prestige of the teacher has 
greatly increased as a result of the publicity given to the need for teachers and 
to the role of the teacher in the education of our children. 

What should be a teacher’s attitude toward community relationships? It is 
best for the teacher to assume that he will be well received in the community 
where he has chosen to work, and to realize that he should conduct himself in 
a manner becoming the dignity of our profession. In some communities the 
teacher will be asked to join varjous community organizations, select clubs, 
service clubs, lodges, or social groups. Some of these organizations may be 
national in scope, reputation, and prestige; others will be local in character and 
limited in importance. The teacher should consider carefully the worthwhile 
experiences that may result from joining such groups, as well as other values 
to be realized from the personal contacts that are made. The teacher may find 
many of these contacts of great value in knowing and understanding the cem- 
munity and in securing help on school projects, but the demands ‘of member- 
ship should not become so great as to interfere with his work as a teacher. 
Membership‘in social groups should be considered with much greater саге; 
teachers cannot afford to risk the unfortunate consequences of belonging tò 
groups that have poor,reputations. It is best to decline or postpone accepting 
invitation§ to join until one is very sure of the good standing of such groups 

е 

2. It Starts in the Classroom, A Public Relations Handbook for Classroom Teachers, 

National School Public Relations Association, Washington, D.C. © 
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and feels he can belong without fear of any reflection upon his own reputation 
or loss of prestige among his students. 

Church attendance is usually taken as evidence of the importance of religion 
in our lives. The teacher of deep religious conviction will, of course, attend 
church because of the satisfaction derived from religious experience. Ifthe 
teacher enjoys participating in church activities and working with young people, 
this may be a source of stimulation and relaxation. However, the teacher 
should not feel obligated to assume church responsibilities that may prevent his 
securing relaxation from the day-to-day tensions that ordinarily accompany 
teaching. Sunday should afford a period of relaxation and rest. 

Teachers are justified in seeking a forty-five-hour week, to ajlow time for 
meeting personal needs. Unless they secure adequate relaxation and rest, they 
will not be in good physical condition every Monday morning for the week’s 
work. The school, in turn, has a right to expect its teachers to be physically 
fit. Many teachers not only reduce their efficiency by engaging in exhausting 
week-end trips and other indulgences, but jeopardize their success on the job 
by shirking their professional responsibility to the school. 

To recapitulate, the teacher needs to cultivate desirable social contacts as a 
means of maintaining satisfying personal relationships with the people of the 
community. This will also serve to improve community relationships with the 
school. In like manner, the teacher must consider all community relationships 
carefully in an effort to avoid unfortunate mistakes and to maintain his prestige 
and usefulness in the school. 

The Teacher as a Citizen. While the teacher is an employee of the com- 
munity, he is also a citizen and should expect to exercise his rights and 
privileges as a citizen. But a good citizen exercises his rights with mature 
judgment. The teacher must recognize that in some communities the teacher 
is looked upon as an outsider, who should have no voice in community affairs. 
This raises a number of perplexing problems., 

In the first place there is the question of how the teacher should react to 
community problems, especially when there are controversial issues involving 
religion, racial relations, politics, community improvement, taxes, finances, 
and so on. Since the teacher must work with students from the homes of all 
parties concerned, it would seem wisest not to engage actively in any contro- 
versy. The teacher should decline to be drawn into active participation and 
should refraiù from expréssing opinions that might be used to misrepresent his 
position. Under some circumstances, it might be well for the teacher to state 
frankly that he is not taking sides and that it is up to the community to settle 
a particular question. If the teacher feels that an important moral issue isin- 
volved, then he should not be afraid to state his position but should be willing 
to abide by the consequences. Even under such conditions it would be wise to 
refrain from active participetion in community controversies, As pointed out, 
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he must consider his relationships to all the students of the school and act in the 
interests of the school. 

Should the teacher vote on controversial issues? The answer is yes if the 
teacher feels that the issues are important insofar as the welfare of the public 
and the welfare of the schools are concerned. If the teacher is not a local tax- 
payer, he perhaps should not vote on certain local issues, especially when it 
might appear that he is being exploited by some of the interested parties. In 
some communities, teachers have been severely criticized for participating in 
campaigns for new school buildings. On such issues the teachers should follow 
the leadership of their board of education and superintendent and must be 
willing to take the consequences if they are on the losing side. 

The jeacher’s attitude toward controversial issues in the school and in the 
classroom is an entirely different matter. One of the obligations of the schools 
in a democracy is to teach students to face controversial issues. This should 
begin in classes where controversial issues can be considered unemotionally 
and the students can be taught how to study them. It is important for students 
to realize that ёуеп after the facts are.gathered, individuals may honestly dis- 
agree about the interpretation of the facts or the wisest course of action to take, 
We must expect people to disagree on some issues, but good citizens will not 
let honest differences lead to enmity or dishonest actions. If students have had 
training in considering controversial issues, local issues might be studied in 
school; otherwise, it might be unwise to consider such issues at all. Here again, 
the teachers must depend upon the leadership of their board of education and 
their superintendent or principal. 

To recapitulate, the teacher is a citizen of the community and should expect 
to exercise his rights as other citizens do. But like other judicious citizens, he 
must try to act intelligently. No sensible newcomer in any business tries at 
once to prove how important he is to the community, nor does he begin im- 
mediately to tell people what's wrong with the town and how it should be run. 
He knows that other people have lived there for many years and that some of 
them have been influential and loyal citizens. It is much more preferable for 
the newcomer to learn ае can about the community and its people by enter- 
ing into community life where opportunity permits and to go about his work 
intent upon demonstrating that he knows his business and merits the confidence 
of the people. This is the best course for a new teacher. If he is married and 
acquires property and pays taxes, he may later extend his personal contacts and 
business relationships and expect to exercise his rights like any other citizen. 
However, he must be ever mindful of the fact that he is a teacher and that he is 
bound to abide by the ethics of his profession. Only the mairftenance of high 
professional standards will enable teachers to fulfill their obligations to the 
youth of America, and will assure to teachers the respect and compensation 


they deserve for the important work they must performs 
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Personal Community Relations of the Teacher. The teacher has certain 
personal problems touching community relations that may be called “personal 
community relations,” for want of a better term. There are a number of these 
problems and they are peculiarly teachers’ problems; some of them are quite 
disconcerting, especially for women teachers. In many communities, for 
example, it is difficult to find a satisfactory place to live, though some families 
may accommodate teachers. There is the problem of where to room, the 
question of rooming with other teachers, securing satisfactory accommodations 
without causing undue criticism, and so on. These are more pressing problems 
for women than for men. It is wise for a teacher to have his own room to per- 
mit him to work alone or rest alone. On the other hand, companionship is 
especially desirable when compatible individuals can secure satisfactory rooms 
at the same place, or near each other. To be completely isolated from other 
teachers is very unfortunate, because teachers have common interests and 
should share social interests together. Sharing apartments may be the best 
solution in some communities. 

Finding satisfactory places to eat is another perplexing problém, and board- 
ing places for teachers may be the only solution in some communities. 
Restaurants and other eating accommodations should be investigated carefully 
before any particular arrangements for meals are accepted. 

The superintendent or principal should be willing and able to give confi- 
dential advice on all these matters, but the teacher is duty-bound to hold in 
Strict confidence any information obtained regarding places or people. The 
writer knows of instances where teachers have caused much trouble in com- 
munities because of their indiscreet discussion of such problems. Chance re- 
marks are often picked up, and the information can unfortunately be conveyed 
very quickly to the parties concerned. As strangers in a community, teachers 
should be aware of the fact that they may be talking about some very important 
people within their hearing. As might be expected, some landladies are alert 
for choice morsels of gossip to pass on to their own circle of friends. Another 
problem especially related to rooming and boarding is the tendency of teachers, 
when brought together, to “talk shop” or gossip about school, students, other 
teachers, parents, or other people in the community. This is not only unpro- 
fessional, but usually leads to trouble for someone. Such conversations should 
be strictly taboo, and the teachers should enforce this restriction among them- 
selves. 

Another problem that besets young unmarried teachers, especially young 
women, is the provision of entertainment and companionship for relaxation 
from schoolwork. Teachers need such opportunities, but many smaller com- 
munities furnish little diversion that is desirable or satisfactory. Consequeittly, 
the teachers must expect to solve this problem for themselves in some way. 
This is a source of difficulties, especially for the women teachers. Іп some 
communities, women teachers are considered good matrimonial prospects, and 
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they will soon receive attentions from eligible bachelors among the young men 
in the community. Teachers must handle such situations discreetly, but may 
find them very acceptable. Far greater trouble is apt to result from the atten- 
tions of young men in the community, often of the ne’er-do-well type, who are 
simply interested in having a good time. There may be offers of a good car, 
parties, trips, and other entertainment. This presents a great temptation for 
the young college graduate, who is accustomed to good times and gay com- 
panions. It has been the writer’s observation that many promising teachers 
have failed, at least on their first job, because of their indiscreet selection of 
local companionships. It is not easy to get advice on these matters because 
people hesitate to talk about their neighbors and their friends, but if there is 
any Gossip about such individuals, this is а sure sign to beware. 

There is another problem that arises in school. Boys and girls often get 
“crushes?” on their teachers. This happens most frequently to lady teachers, 
especially the vivacious, attractive individuals. Boys will ask for dates; they, 
too, have cars and may belong to the best and most influential families in town, 
It takes tact to handle such problems and still maintain one’s prestige and keep 
the good will of the students. But the answer must be “no” to such invitations. 
Any other course will lead to endless trouble. For similar reasons, men teach- 
ers should not date high-school girls. Community gossip will thus be forestalled 
and other trouble averted. 

There are other problems that might well be discussed here, but most of 
them can be settled satisfactorily if the teacher will apply the general formula of 
abiding by the accepted patterns of community life insofar as they do not 
violate his moral standards and they are in keeping with the ethics of the teach- 
ing profession. The teacher does not go into a community as a reformer; on 
the other hand, he should not be a conformist for the sake of holding his job. 
He should be a leader, but he should temper his leadership to the possibilities 
for good in the school and the community. In making decisions, it would be 
well to ponder what good parents want of their teachers. Only experience will 
finally determine whether one’s course of action is wise or not! 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

Recognition of Responsibilities. The recognition of one’s duties and те-, 
sponsibilities is an essential cornerstone to success іп any profession, But 
there must be something more than this; there must be a genvine interest in 
the work of the profession and a willingness to devote one’s energies unselfishly 
and wholeheartedly to the attainment of the ends to which the profession is 
dedicated. The teaching profession should expect no less of those who аге. 
commissioned to teach. ae x 

The well-trained teacher is well aware of his responsibilities to his students, 
to their parents, and to the public. When he signs a contract, he pledges him- 


self to help his students get an education and develop into worthy and efficient 
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citizens, not only for their own sake, but so that society will profit from their 
edugation. His responsibility extends to the parents because the teacher must 
work with them toward this end. He is more than a teacher of the child; he 
is an adviser to the parent, and as such must expect to perform his services as 
adviser and counselor. He is more than a servant of the public; he is a guar- 
dian of all that American democracy stands for. Without his leadership and 
his devotion to his responsibilities, we would be in danger of losing our heritage 
of American ideals. 

But there is one responsibility that teachers often forget about, and that is 
their responsibility to the teaching profession. We should no longer debate 
whether teaching is a profession. Teaching meets all the requirements that 
make any occupation a profession, and teachers have the responsibility of 
doing all that they can to raise and maintain its standing as a profession. There 
are a number of reasons for doing this. А 

In the first place, if professional standards are high, this will mean better 
service rendered in our schools and, ultimately, better schools. It has been 
shown time and again that the quality of our schools is a potent factor in de- 
termining the cultural level and the prosperity of a nation. Moreover, we are 
interested in maintaining high professional standards because prestige is thus 
assured to the profession. This in turn means that the public will eventually be 
willing to pay more for services that it recognizes as having professional status. 
The old idea that “anyone can teach” must be discredited by evidence that 
good teaching requires lengthy preparation and special training and that those 
who are well prepared do a better job. Because teachers themselves have failed 
to recognize the importance of Preparation and training to become skilled 
teachers, they have failed in their responsibility to the profession. Actually, 
some have tried to steal into the profession; they have supported the false 
notion that teaching is not a profession, and that anyone possessed of a fund of 
knowledge and “insight” can be an effective teacher without training. This idea 
should be relegated to the “horse-and-buggy days,” but it is kept alive by the 
gullibility of individuals who think they “know human nature” and who harp 
upon the theme that an ideal school is a boy on one end of a log and Mark 
Hopkins on the other. Today a man as wise as Mark Hopkins would not be 
caught sitting on one end of a log, and he would be much busier than the older 
‘Mark if he were to be Prepared to teach what even one student wants and 
needs to know today. 5 

If teachers are to grow professionally, they must take pride in being teachers. 
They must have faith in the profession. Lawyers and doctors are proud to 
stand up and identify themselves. They do not apologize by saying “Tm just,a 
doctor,” or “I’m just a lawyer.” How often we hear, “I’m only a teacher.” 
This spirit can be overcome by informing oneself as to tite services teachers 
render to a community und by helping others to recognize the importance of 
good teaching. This сап be ‘tone through active participation in school and 
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community relations that will enable teachers to contact parents and .others 
interested in education. ‘ 

Again, if teachers are to grow professionally, they must be loyal to the pro- 
fession. The first loyalty is to one another—not blind loyalty but loyalty con- 
ditioned by a spirit of helpfulness. Such a spirit will help build up the morale 
needed by a teaching corps. Teachers can and should be helpful to one an- 
other. All school business should be conducted through proper channels and 
in a professional manner. Professional problems should be discussed at teach- 
ers’ meetings or conferences where opinions can be freely expressed, and once 
a course of action has been agreed upon, teachers should abide by the will of 
the majority, until such time as further consideration is considered desirable by 
those in authority. Criticisms of the views of teachers in their absence are un- 
professional. Personal criticisms are always in bad taste and are also unpro- 
fessional. Constructive criticism may be helpful if properly and tactfully made. 
Probably the best safeguard in building up the professional spirit of a school 
staff is to adopt a code of ethics prepared by members of the staff. Such a code 
can be used from year to year with any modifications that teachers feel should 
be made from time to time. The NEA Code given in Chapter 1 furnishes 
excellent standards to guide prospective teachers. 

Means of Professional Growth. Every teacher should consider the possible 
means of furthering his professional growth. We would expect to find the fol- 
lowing activities listed: (1) membership in professional organizations and 
participation in their deliberations, (2) professional reading, (3) further study 
in extension or summer college courses, (4) in-service training, such as partici- 
pation in workshops, clinics, committee work, and so on, (5) travel, (6) re- 
search, (7) studying one’s own teaching problems and working with other 
faculty members on teaching problems, (8) rating oneself and one’s teaching 
activities, (9) using co-operative student ratings and supervisor's suggestions, 
(10) professional writing. Tke teacher who has a genuine professional spirit 
will engage in as many of these activities as his teaching situation will permit. 
Some activities will be right at hand, but it would be wise to have a well- 
considered plan to assure full benefit from one’s efforts. Some suggestions re- 
garding these means of professional growth may prove helpful to the prospec- 
tive teacher. ‹ 

Membership in professional organizations. The teacher should become a 
member of the following professional organizations: j 


1. The National Education Association ) 
2. The teachers’ association of the state in which he teaches ү 


d 
3. The local teachers’ association 
2 


Membership in the first two organizations inclvdes subscriptions to the 
educational journals they publish. These journals are a means of keeping 
teachers informed about current problems-of education,’ as well as the needs 
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and interests of the teaching profession. Besides educational news, there are 
many special articles on classroom teaching. Teachers may also find it advan- 
tageous to join the national associations in their field of special interest, most of 
which are affiliated with the NEA. Teachers may wish to join the teachers’ 
union (American Federation of Teachers) if it exists in their community. » 

Of equal importance with membership is maximum participation in associa- 
tion meetings. There is much to learn through personal contacts. There are 
other benefits every teacher receives from these associations that are often 
overlooked. Every teacher is the beneficiary of the work of these state associa- 
tions and the NEA in many areas affecting teachers—better salary schedules, 
better attitudes toward school needs, better school legislation, and greater 
appreciation of teaching as a profession. These associations are steadily ос- 
cupied with disseminating needed information to the teachers and the general 
public. Since teachers’ Organizations are the only organizations working 
directly for the good of the teachers, they deserve the hearty support of every 
teacher, > 

In-service training. Some schools provide in-service training in the form of 
workshops, clinics, and committee work on various school problems. This is 
an excellent opportunity for teachers to work co-operatively for personal im- 
provement as well as for improvement of the work of the school. Such experi- 
ences have been the means of advancement for many teachers, and for others, 
the first step to becoming specialists in their field, These situations furnish 
practical learning experiences as a basis for further study. 

Use of rating plans. The teacher who really wants to improve will find 
self-rating immensely stimulating. There are many rating scales available for 
rating one’s personal qualities and others for rating teaching procedures. Some 
combine both elements. The study of the manuals on the construction, inter- 
pretation, and use of such rating scales will be almost as valuable as the ratings 
themselves. Then co-operation with a supervisor: (if one is available) in mak- 
ing personal ratings should be helpful. 

In recent years, student rating of teachers has been extensively advocated, 
But this practice should be very carefully managed to avoid unfortunate conse- 
quences. In the opinion of the writer, based upon years of experience, more 
harm than good can be done by the use of certain rating forms. On the other 
hand, ratings on certain items may be very helpful. The value of such ratings 
wili depend to a great extent upon the supervisory leadership and the attitude 
of the student body toward the problem. 

Summer-school and extension courses. Teachers can take summer-school 
ard extension courses if they need more technical preparation in their fields” 
of specialization. Otherwise, courses in other fields may be more valuable as 
a means of broadening their outlodk in other fields of interest. If the teacher 
is not working for an advanced degree, it will be a very valuable experience to 
take summer courses in some of the more renowned and larger institutions. 
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Travel and research. Travel is usually put high on the list of approved 
means for improvement. Travel for the average teacher may not extend to 
foreign countries, valuable as that can be, but it should include all sections of 
our own and neighboring countries with visits wherever possible to govern- 
mental centers, museums, industries and other schools. Such visits furnish 
educational experiences that broaden a teacher’s knowledge and increase his 
capacity to meet school problems. Some teachers may find time for research 
and writing related to their school specialties. Such work should greatly in- 
crease their usefulness as teachers, and it has been one important means of 
advancement for many. 


б © 
Questions and Topics for Study and Discussion 


1. Summarize briefly the reasons why a teacher should be interested in com- 
munity relations. 

2. What is meant by a public-relations program? Why is a planned public-re- 
lations program important? ‹ 

3. Outline the scope of a well-planned public-relations program. Why is each 
item or phase important? Explain. 

4. According to our text, what different means should be used in carrying out 
a public-relations program? 

5. Show in what ways teachers and students are very important parts of a 
public-relations program. 

6. Make a list of the problems teachers meet as members of a community. 
What do you think teachers should do about each of these? 

7. What are some of the problems that teachers face as citizens? What rights 
do these involve? What are some of the difficulties the teacher faces in 
deciding what to do? How can he handle them? 

8. Why are some of the teacher's problems listed under “Personal Community 
Relations”? What problems are included? How important are these? Why? 

9. Why should the teacher be interested in growing professionally? Sum- 
marize the points that would answer this question. 

10. Outline the means by which a teacher can grow professionally. Why is 
membership in professional organizations advocated? Why are these groups 
important from a professional point of view? Why, in your opinion, do 
teachers neglect this means for advancement? 
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° 
acquisition of motor, 74-82; 
sition of specific mental, 79; a 
tive abilitles, 81: as controls of behavior, 
50; classification of, 72; see also Motor 
abilities and ¿Adaptive abilities 


Abilities and skills, distinction between, 71 

Accomplishment, see Measurement 

Achievement, measurement of, 420 

Achievement tests, see Measurement 

Activities, see Classroom activities * 

Activity: meaning of student activity, 7; 
teacher activity, 5, 6 

Adaptation, meaning of, 22 

Adaptations, see Learning 

Adaptive abilities: acquisition of, 51, 81, 
82; definition of, 72, 81; illustrations 
of, 82 

Aims: interpretation of, 104; of education, 
105 ff.; see also Objectives 

ALBERTY, HAROLD, 164 

ALLPORT, G. W., 88, 96 

Apperception: meaning of, 25; role of, in 
learning, 25, 27 

Appraisal, see Measurement 

Appreciation: nature of, 91; see also Emo- 

` tionalized controls 

Appreciation-type activities: appreciation- 
type technique, 307; meaning of, 304; 
nature of, 305; organization and direc- 
tion of, 306 ff.; principles in teaching, 

98—100, 307; purposes of organization, 
304 5 

Aptitudes, measurement of, 436 

Assignments: characteristics of effective 
assignments, 272; co-operative, 272; cri- 

е 


teria for, 275; differentiated assignment 
and contract plan, 401; differentiated 
unit, 230; flexible daily, and unit, 402; 
importance of, 270; in development of 
unit plan, 230-232; making effective, 
271-273; purposes of, 270-271; teach- 
ing how to study, 350; types of, 272 


Associate learnings, 70 
Association, importance in learning, 63 


Attendance, handling tardiness and ab- 
sences, 463 


Attention: factors of, 321; influence on 
learning, 321; kinds of, 323; nature of, 
321; relation to interest and motivation, 
321-324; spontaneous, nature of, 322 


Attitudes: definition of, 87, 89; genesis of, 
95, 97; influence of, on learning, 32, 
90; measurement of, 427; methods of 
teaching, 100; nature of, 87; principles 
of teaching, 98, 99; relation to interests 
and appreciations, 93; see also Emo- 
tionalized controls 


Audio-visual aids: chalkboard, 366 ff.; felt 
board, 370; field trips, 376; general tech- 
nique of using, 363 ff.; maps, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, 372; motion pictures, 
384; museum, 380; need for, in scuool, 

` 360; objects, specimens, models, 371; 
opaque projection, 382; outline of, 357; 
photographs, pictures, posters, cartoons, 
374; projection aids, 381; psychology 
of, 354 ff.; relief displays; 379; selection 
of, 363; slides and film strips, 383; 
sound pictures: 384; stereographic views, 
use of, (380; stereoscope, 380, 385; 
types of, 362: use of, general principles, 
363; values of, 354 ff. А 
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BARR, A. S., 492 

Behavior controls: acquired controls, 49; 
inherited controls, 47-52, 56; meaning 
and importance, 38-41, 47 

Better Schools, quote on television, 387- 
388 

Biological and psychological needs, nature 
and importance, 44 

Blackboard, see Chalkboard 

BOBBITT, FRANKLIN, 139 

Bond theory of learning, 30 

BricGs, THOMAS H., 87, 89 

BRINK, WILLIAM C., 321 

BURTON, WILLIAM H., 71 


C 

CAMPBELL, D. S., 153 

Cardinal objectives of secondary educa-* 
tion, 106 

CASWELL, H. L., 153 

GASWELL and CAMPBELL, on kinds of 
units, 153, 155 

CaverLey, ERNEST R., 54 

Chalkboard, suggestions for using, 366 

Character: measurement of, 431; nature 
of, 430 

CHARTERS, W. W., 4, 87, 95 

Class management, see Classroom man- 
agement 

Class, period, see Classroom management 

Class standings: grading, 417-418; use of, 
449 

Classroom activities: Management of, 464; 
planning daily activities, 238 ff.; prob- 
Jems in planning, 208 ff.; selecting and 
plònning, 269; selection of, for units, 
228; types of, 239 2 

Classroom management: activities to 
routinize, 462; factors involved, 461; 
handling activities, 464; handling attend- 
ance problems, 463; handling instruc- 
tional materials, 463; improving work- 
ing conditions, 469; regulating physical 
conditions, 466; role of teacher in, 461; 


routine in, 462 5 


Closed-circuit television, 387 


Community relations: and teacher’s suc- 
cess, 503; personal relations of teacher, 
512; teacher’s share in, 509 

Concomitant outcomes: meaning of, 70; 
of classroom activities, 210; see also 
Simultaneous learnings 


Conduct, see Discipline 

Conduct controls, see Behavior controls 
Conferences, see Discipline 
Configuration, law of, 24, 54 


Construction of courses: problem plan, 
148; project plan, 148; topic plan, 147; 
unit plan, 151 ff.; see also Couıses of 


instruction 2 
Contract plan: use in teaching, 401; Wis- 
consin plan, 404 ә 


Control of behavior, see Behavior controls 

Co-operative approach in unit teaching, 
227 

Core curriculum, see Curriculum 

Counseling: nature of, 483; see also 
Guidance 

Corporal punishment, see Discipline 

Course construction, see Courses of in- 
struction 

Courses of instruction: construction of, 
134, 145-147, 186 #.; planning scope 
of, 138-143; purposes of course objec- 
tives, 139; selection of course objectives, 
140; selection of subject matter, 143; 
steps in planning course in student work 
units, 185 ff.; teacher's role in plan- 
ning, 135; textbook as guide, 145; unit 
plan, 151 ff., 168 

Courses of study, see Courses of instruc- 
tion 

Criteria; for selecting objectives, 140; for 
selecting subject matter, 143 

Curriculum, see Courses of instruction 

Curriculum construction: guiding factors, 
59, 138-143; core, 136; scope of plan- 
ning, 134; teacher’s role in, 135 % 

Curriculum conteat, see Courses of in- 
struction and Subject matter ” 

Curriculum revision: college domination, 
106; early revisions, 106 
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D 

Daily grades, use of, 417, 418 

DALE, EDGAR, 384 

Dalton plan, basic philosophy, 401 

Davis,, IRA C., 404 

Deductive problem-solving, 296 

Demonstration by teachers, see Lecture- 
demonstration 

Dent, ELLSWORTH C., 384 

Development lesson, see Developmental 
study method 

Developméatal study method: improve- 
ment of, 248; limitations of, 247; mean- 
ing of, 244; selection and direction of 
activities, 245-247; values of, 246 

Dewey, John, 6, 143, 290, 296 

Differences, individual, see Individual dif- 
ferences 

Differentiated assignments, see Assign- 
ments 

Direct learning, 67, 69 

Directed study; meaning of, 243, 340; 
nature of, 217; need for, 335; providing 
for, 216; see also Supervised study 

Directed study and practice: meaning of, 
243; selection and direction of activities, 
244-249 

Discipline: aids to, 497; desirable and un- 
desirable means of, 496; functions and 
nature of, 486 ff.; good techniques that 
aid in discipline, 495; teacher attitudes 
and practices as aid to, 498 

Discipline problems: administrative factors 
as causes, 493; causes of, 491 ff.; class- 
room factors as causes, 492; prevention 
and treatment of, 495; student factors as 
causes, 491; teacher factors as causes, 
492; types of classroom, 489 ff. 


Discussion: directing group, 241; limits of 
== 


procedure, 243; meaning of term, 239; 
techniques of, 239 

Divided-period plan, 341 

Drill: application of, 80; drill vs. inci- 
dental learning, 81; in ‘anit situations, 
310; meaning of, 80, 309; nature and 
use of organized drill, 254; teaching 
procedure, 79 
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Drill lessons, importance of, 310 
Drives, see Biological and Psychological 
needs 


Е 

Educational Policies Commission, 110 

Effect, law of, 33 

Effort grades, plan for marking, 418 

Emotional outcomes, see Attitudes and 
Emotionalized controls 

Emotionalized controls: as controls of 
behavior, 51; classification of, 86; guid- 
ing principles in teaching, 98; nature 
and importance of, 85; provisions for 
in teaching, 100, 209 

Emotions, see Feeling-tone 

Essay examinations, see Measurement 

‘Ethics, code of, for teachers, 15 

Evaluative Criteria, 114, 505 

Examinations, see Measurement 

Excursions, see Field trips 

Exercise, law of, 33 

Exhibits, see Visual aids 

Experience: educational implications, 27: 
interpretations of, 26; see also Learning 

Explanation, see Telling 


Е. 

Feeling, influence on learning, 26 

Feeling-tone, in learning, 26 

Field trips: techniques of planning and 
using, 378; values of, 376 

Films, see Audio-visual aids 

Firsthand experience: meaning of, 67; im- 
portance of, 68 ff. 

Fixed association, meaning of, 63 

Fixing associations, see Memorization ~ 

Formal social recitation: meaning of, 308; 
see also Socialized recitation 

Function: auxiliary or guidance function 
of classroom activities, 124, 126; inspira- 
tional and creative function of class- 
room activities, 126; instructional 
function of clas*room activities, 125; 
meaning of, 123; of classroom activities, 
124; training and practice activities, 125 
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Functional learning: meaning and illustra- 
tions of, 66 ff., 82, 126 

Functions: of education, 122; of elemen- 
tary education, 123; of secondary educa- 
tion, 123; primary, of classroom 
activities, 124 


Fundamental drives, see Biological and 
psychological needs 


G 

GaMEL, Oscar Y., 96 

Gates, ARTHUR І., 30 

Goals, see Aims and Objectives 

Grading: daily, 418; written papers, note- 
books, workbooks, and laboratory books, 
419; see also Marks 


Group study plans, see Supervised study 


and Directed study 
Guidance: basic concepts, 479; functions. 


of, 480; plans for group, 485; purposes * 


of, 479; types of guidance problems, 
481 


Guide sheets, use of, in unit plan, 232, 
402, 404 


Н 

Habits of behavior, meaning of, 94 
Harar, HENRY, 152 

Health, see Classroom management 
Heating, see Classroom management 


Homogeneous grouping and differentiated 
instruction, 407 


HULL, CLARK L., 436 


1 

Ideal, definition of, 94 

Incentive, see Motivation 

Incentives, influence on learning, 320 


Incidental instruction, vs. drill 


and prac- 
tice, 81 


Individual differences: plans for group 
work, 402; plans for individualized work, 
400; plans to provide for, 215, 300 ff.; 
Provisions for, unger unit? plan, 403; 
special plans to provide for, 407; ways 


of providing for, 399 ff. > 


Individualized instruction, see 
differences 


Individual 


Inductive problem-solving, nature of, 296 

Inheritance: physical, 39; role of in learn- 
ing, 39 ff. 

Inherited drives, 45 

Instinctive tendencies, 44 

Instincts: as inherited drives, 44; develop- 
ment of theory, 44 

Integration: of learning, 217; 
activities, 230 

Intelligence: interpretations of,442; meas- 
urement of, 436 Р 

Interest, relation to attention, 321, 323 

Interests: meaning of, 92; measurement of, 
427; relation to attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, 93 ә P 
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of unit 
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JAMES, WILLIAM, 45 
JONES, ARTHUR J., 162 
Jupp, CHARLES H., 92, 98 


K 

KELLER, IRVIN A., 457 

Kerns, LeRoy, 450 

KILPATRICK, W. H., 70, 

Knowledge: acquisition of, 25, 66 ff.; as 
control of behavior, 50; classification of 
knowledge outcomes, 64; definition of, 
#2; in terms of experience, 66; meaning 
in learning, 62; relation to other types 
of outcome, 63; see also Learning and 
Emotionalized controls 

Ккоо, EDWARD, 164, 169 


L 

Laboratory procedure: meaning of, 300, 
301; technique of using, 302; 303 

Law of configuration, 24, 

Laws of learning, 29 sf 

Leadership of teacher: adaptation dr, 331; 
importance af, 332; qualities of, 330 

Learning: as adaptation, 32; associate 
learnings, 70; concomitant outcomes, 

210; definition of, 21; direct, 67, 69; 
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factors affecting efficiency of, 35, 69; 
firsthand, 67; functional, importance of 
personal experience, 26; in acquiring 
attitudes and appreciations, 306; influ- 
ence of attitudes on, 32, 90; influence 
of feelings on, 95, 100; influences of 
physical conditions on, 466; interpreta- 
tions of, 26; laws of, 29-36; learning- 
teaching situations, 6; Morrison learning 
unit, 154; motivation of, 318 ff.; nature 
of, 21 ff.; perceptual, 68; primary learn- 
ings, 70; principles governing practice, 
76; principles of, 35, 67; problem-solv- 
ing, readiness for, 30-32; teacher as 
factor in, 96; simultaneous learning 
products, 70; vicarious experiences, 67- 
69 

Learning activities, see Classroom activi- 
ties & 

Learning cycle, 246 

Learning products, classification of, 9 

Learning-teaching situations, see Learning 

Learning unit, Morrison definition, 154 

Learning units, see Units 

Lecture-demonstration; meaning of, 252; 
technique of using, 253; values of, 253 

Lecture method, meaning and use of, 248- 
249 

Lesson plans: illustrations of, 280-288; 
values of, 276 

Library, teaching use of, 347 

Lighting, in classroom, 344, 466 

Lona, C. DARL, 96 


M 

Мсроосли., WILLIAM, 45, 322 

Management, see Classroom management 

Maps, technique of using, 372 

Marking, lack of agreement in, 438 

Marking systems: basic philosophies, 443; 
basic principles, 446 ff.; difficulties in 
selection, 44Р; “passing grade plan,” 
443;,plan based on “standards of attain- 
ment,” 445-449: plans for, 449-453: 
suggested plan based on jelative grading, 
446; suggested by Rinsland, 448; types 
in use, 449 
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Marks: are school marks adequate data, 
438 ff.; are school marks necessary, 440° 
converting measures of outcomes into 
marks, 441; proper use of, 440; purposes 
of, 410; variability of, 438 

Mastery: concept of, 445; Morrison mas- 
tery formula, 220 


Materials, handling in class, 463 
Maturation, see Learning 


Measurement: and teachers’ marks, 410; 
converting measures into marks, 441; 
data needed for, 435; determining valid- 
ity of, 413; essay examinations, 420; 
functions of, 409; limits of, 410; objec- 
tive type tests, 421 ff.; of appreciations, 
429; of attitudes, 427; of character, 
429 ff.; of emotionalized controls, 426 ff.; 
of intelligence, 436; of interests, 427; 
of personality, 429; performance tests, 
kinds of, 426; practicability of, 416; 
providing for, 219; purposes of, 409; 
purposes of marks, 410; reliability of, 
415; standardized tests, 425; student 
progress, 435 ff.; use of oral quizzing, 
417; valid measures of outcomes, 411; 
validity of, 411; written work, 419 

Memorization: fixing associations, 73; 
proper use of, 80; nature and impor- 
tance of, 79; technique of, 254; see also 
Drill 

Mental abilities, nature of specific, 79 

Method: appreciation type, 304; develop- 
mental, 244; direct method of teaching 
emotionalized controls, 100; discussion, ` 
239 ff.; formal socialized, 308; func- 
tional, 66 ff., 82, 126; indirect method of 
teaching emotionalized controls, 100; 
laboratory, 300; problem-solving, 289 ff.; 
project, 299 .; study-work-discussion, 
229-239; see also Teaching 

Methods of teach.ng, definition’ and use of 
terms, 10 


Models, technique of using, 371 


MORGAN, Joy ELMER, “A Tribute to the 
Teacher,” 18 


Morrison, H. C., 94, 154, 220, 320, 321 
Motion рісішг з, see Audio-visual aids 
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Motivation: importance of, 318; impor- 

ъ tance of teacher leadership, 330; mean- 
ing of, 320; nature of a motive, 319, 
320; sources of motives, 327; technique 
of, 324 ff. 

Motive, see Motivation 

Motive force, meaning of, 319 


Motor abilities: acquisition of. 74; phases 
of learning process, 76; principles gov- 
erning practice, 76; teaching procedure, 
78 

Motor skills, see Motor abilities 

Museum, uses of, 380 


N 

National Education Association: Code of 
Ethics, 15; on character education, 430 

National Society for the Study of Educa-» 
tion, Learning and Instruction, 27, 28, 


29 


Needs: adolescent and adult, 211; biologi- 
cal and psychological, 44; educational 
needs of youth, 114; fundamental, 46; 
imperative needs of youth, 112; of so- 
ciety, 113; providing for social needs in 
classroom activities, 211, 215 

North Central Association, 108 


о 


Objective: meaning of, 104; see also Ob- 
jectives 

Objective-type tests: advantages and dis- 
advantages of, 421; kinds of, 422; prep- 
aration of, 424 

Objectives: cardinal objectives, 106; choice 
of, 105; classification of, 121; criteria 
for, 143; daily and unit, 121; guide to 
selection, 117; N. С. A. objectives, 108; 
„of courses, 119, 185; of Educational 
Policies Gommission, 110; of secondary 
education, 105 ff.; purposes served by, 
104; relation to individual needs, 106, 
115; relation to subject matter, 122; 
selection of, 119, 139 ff; selection of 
unit objectives, 121, 179 ff; “Social- 
Economic Goals of America,” 108; see 
also Aims 2 


Observation trips, see Fieldtrips 
> 
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Opaque projections, 382 

Oppyke, GEORGE H., 91 

Orientation: of students in unit technique, 
223; of teacher, 223; pretesting, 224 

Outcomes of learning: classification of, 9; 
meaning and nature of, 62—82; provid- 
ing for measurement of, 219, 408 ff. 

Outlining: learning to take notes and out- 
line, 348; teaching note-taking and out- 
lining, 349 

Overview, see Introduction of Unit 


P a i 

PARKHURST, HELEN, 401 з 

Passing grade, see Marks,»Marking, and 
Measurement 

Peck, LEIGH, 44 J 

Penalties, use of, see Discipline 

Percept, definition of, 65 

PERKINS, F. T., 46, 55 

Personality: and character, 430; diagnosis 
of, 431; importance and aspects of, 48; 
measurement of, 429; nature of, 429; 
teacher, 330 

Physical conditions of learner, influence on 
learning of, 350 

Pictures, technique of using, 375 

Planning: classroom activities, 208 ff.; 
kinds used by teachers, 275; using daily 
lesson plans, 276; see also Classroom 
activities 

Plans, illustrations of daily lesson plans, 
280-288 

Practice activities: principles governing, 
76; selection and direction of, 248, 254, 
310; see also Drill 

Pretesting, 224 

Primary learnings, 70 

Principles: applying to acquisition of emo- 
tionalized controls, 98: applying to ac- 
quisition of knowledge.,67; for selection 
of objectives, 143; for selection of sub- 
ject matter, 144; of learning, 29,35 

Problems of teacher, 5 ff. 


Problem-solving: adaptation to student 
needs, 298; essential steps, 294; induc- 
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tive and deductive, 296; nature of, 289; 
plans for organizing classroom activities, 
297; teaching procedure, 298; use of 
textbook, 278: values of, 291; ways of 
using, 292-294 

Procedures, see Method 

Professional growth of teacher: impor- 
tance of, 14, 513; means of, 515 

Project: definition of, 299; nature of, 299; 
steps in development, 300; types of, 299; 
uses of, 300 

Projection machines, 381 

Projector slides, uses of, 383 

Projectors, see Audio-visual aids 

Psychological needs, see Biological and 
psychological needs 

Punishment, see Discipline 

Pupil work unit, see Units 

Public address system, 395 

Public-relations program: planning of, 
507; purposes of, 504; means of im- 
proving, 508; scope of, 505; teacher's 
share in, 508 

Pye, W. H., 53 


Q 


Questioning: functions of, 258, 259; illus- 
trations of good questioning, 241; tech- 
niques of, 260-262; see also Testing 

Questions: characteristics of effective, 260; 
handling student questions and answers, 
263-266 

Quizzes, oral, use of, 417 


R 

Radio: beginning of school use, 386; 
equipping the school, 391; limitations 
and dangers in school use, 392; plans 
for use of, 391; values of, 389 

Readiness: aspects of, 32: in learning, 30- 
32; law of, 31 

Recitation, shortcomings of old type, 214 

Recitation-discussion, see Discussion 

Recdrdings and transcriptions, use of, 394 

Records, of student statur, 437 ff. 

Reflective ‘thinking: illustrations of, 290; 
nature of, 290 
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Relative grading, 446 

Reliability, see Measurement 

Reports: of student progress and status, 
453 ff.; report cards, 454 ff. 

Review: direction of, 256; in unit proce- 
dure, 233; nature of, 255; planning and 
directing, 256, 368; purposes of, 255; 
techniques, 256; uses by students, 257 

RINSLAND, HENRY D., 443, 448 

Routine, see Classroom management 

Косн, G. M., 445 

RUEDIGER, WILLIAM C., 162 

Восс, HaroLD, 106 


$ 

Simultaneous learning products, 70 

Skills, see Abilities and skills 

SMITH, В. OTHANEL, 163 

SMITH, STANLEY, and SHORES, curriculum 
units, 163 

“Social-Economic Goals of America,” 108 

Socialized recitation: formal type, 308; 
nature of, 211-215; planning for formal 
type, 308; significance of socialization 
211 

Socializing activities, value of, 211 

SORENSON, HERBERT, 319 

Standardized tests, 425 

Stereopticons, see Audio-visual aids 

Stereoscopes, see Audio-visual aids 

Student progress: evaluation of, 435 #.; 
reporting, 453 ff. 

Study: factors affecting efficiency of, 
350 ff.; importance of directed, 216; 
learning steps, 346; learning to take 
notes and outline, 348; nature of, 217, 
245, 334; plans for helping students, 
337 ff.; special problems, 347 ff.; see с lso 
Supervised stCdy 

Study sources: kinds and use of, 338; 
teaching use of, 338, 347 

Subject matter: criteria for selection of, 
144; nature of, 143 

Supervised study: administrative plans, 
341; daily extta-period or conference 
plan, 343: divided-period plan, 341; 
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flexible directed-study plan, 342; flexible 
divided-period plan, 342: library study- 
hall plan, 343; meaning of, 335; provid- 
ing facilities, 344; reasons for, 335; spe- 
cial plans, 345; use of home room, 344; 
variable-period plan, 344 

Symbols, use of, in learning, 25, 62 

SYMONDS, PERCIVAL M., 431 


ih 

Teacher as citizen, rights and responsibili- 
ties, 510 

Teacher-control approach in unit teaching, 
225 

Teacher qualifications, 330 

Teacher rating, 516 

Teacher responsibility: for school prob- 
lems, 475; in school administration, 
473 ff.; to administration, 471 ff.; to fel- 
low teachers, 475 

Teacher training: in-service, 516; profes- 
sional, 14; professional growth, 513 

Teaching: definition of, 6; illustrations of 
direct teaching, 282 

Teaching methods, see Method 

Teaching technique, unit plan, 222-235 

Television: beginning of school use, 386; 
closed-circuit, limitations in use of, 392; 
meaning and use of, 387; planning use 
of, 391; values of, 389 

Telling: importance of, 249-251; improve- 
ment of oral presentation, 251; limita- 
tions of, 251 

Testing: as a learning activity, 219; pur- 
poses as teaching procedure, 257; sce 
also Measurement 

Tests, see Measurement 


Textbook: limitations in class use, 279; use 
of in organizing course, 145; values for 
class use, 777; ways of, using in class; 
277-279 

Thinking: in studying, 243-245; kinds of, 
according to Dewey, 290; reflective, 
meaning and nature of, 290 

THOMSON, MEHRAN, 319 

THORNDIKE, EDWARD L., 29, 30, 31 

TıEGs, ERNEST W., 439 ) 


Transfer of training: importance in educa- 
tion, 52; increasing amount of transfer, 
55; theories of, 53-55 

True-false tests, see Objective tests 


U 

Understandings, see Knowledge 

Units: classification of, 153-155; concept 
of, 151, 168; environmental units, 154; 
experience units, 155; illustrative units, 
189-203; learning unit, meaning of, 
162; making plans for, 178; meaning of, 
151, 168; Morrison unit, definition of, 
154; organization of unit blueprint, 188; 
planned experience units, 155, 159; 
planning іп advance, 170; providing for 
individual differences, 177; source unit, 
164; selection of student work units, 
175-177; steps in construction of stu- 

» dent work unit, 179-185; steps іп teach- 
ing units, 222 ff.; subject matter unit, 
160; teaching approaches, 225 ff.; topic 
unit, 153; unit planning, steps in, 170; 
see also Construction of courses 

Unit teaching technique: meaning of, 222; 
steps in, 222; ways of initiating, develop- 
ing, and culminating a unit, 223 ff. 


y 

Validity, see Measurement 

Ventilation, see Classroom management 
Vicarious learning experiences, 67—69 
Visual aids, see Audio-visual aids 


Visual instruction; limitations and dangers 
in use of, 360 ff.; use of, general prin- 
ciples, 363 ff. 
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Wares, DOUGLAS, 4 

Warp, C. H., 193 

WASHBURNE, CÅRLETON, 400 

WHEELER, К. H,, 25, 55 

Winnetka system, basic philosophy, 400 
Wisconsin plan, 404 tf. 
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Workbooks: use in supervised study, 402 
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